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ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The Offices 

of Demonstrator of Chemistry and Curator of the Laboratory 

being now vacant, the Council are ready to receive applications 
from Gentlemen who may wish to offer See as 


RECN ION DES ARTS, 76, Harley-street.— 
Members of this Society are respectfull nformed that 
3 first | —— Musicale of the Season i856, will! place on 


take 
rch = at 8 o'clock. The ae pe eminent Artists 





For full inf tion apply 
for the appoiutment. For full in’ Oot OR NINGHAM, =e 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—MATRI- 
CULATION.—Gentlemen intending to Matriculate are in- 
furmed that by permission of the Council of University College, a 
Special Class will be formed for the purpose of reading the subjects 
required at the Matriculation Examination. The Class will meet 
for two hours daily (Saturdays excepted), from the Ist of April to 
the end of June. 





Fee for the Course, 52. 
dl farther particulars apply to Mr. Ernest Adams, at the 





A RU N D EL SOCIETY.—CRYSTAL 
PALACE.—An entire Series of 170 Fac-similes of Ivory 
Carvings (from the 2nd to the 16th Century), now on Sale, in classes, 
may be seen at this Office, and in the Collection of the Society’s 
Artistic Publications and Pr roperty, exhibited in the newly- 
arravged Court, warmed with stoves, at the Crystal Palace. 
Illustrated Guide to the Court, 6d. 
Catalogue of Ivories (by post), 1s. 
24, Old Bond-street, JOHN NORTON, Secretary. 


Qe COLLEGE, LONDON, 





67 and 68, HARLEY-ST REET. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter ik 
For General Female eee ~ ‘ag pened Certificates 


ano ow 
EA st ht TERM, 
SPECIAL oOo ney, COMMENCING MONDAY, APRIL 7. 
Monday, : u.—T istory of Modern Music—Mr. Hullah. 
5.—C burch History, “The Middle A 3 Synth, 
T Tuesday, re —Physical Geography. The Earth in its 


will ap) T:—Miss D. olby, Mr.and Mrs. Drayton, Messrs. Bene- 
dict, Tedesco, Molique, Kies,and Paque. The Programme will 
ae Quartett, by Beethoven, for String Instruments ; a Quin- 
y Spohr, for mo fees and String Instruments ; Homma age a 
Vimoaas’ or two Pianos, by Moscheles, and several Songs and Solos. 
Prospectuses to be had at the principal mosio. sellers, 
CH. GOFFRIE, Manager. 


RYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY 
CONCERTS —A_ CONCERT of CLASSICAL, ORCHES- 
TRAL,and VOCAL MUSIC, is given every SATURDAY, under 
the direction of Mr. AvcusT Manns, in the temporary Concert- 
room, by the Queen’s apartments, commencing at half-past Two. 
The following are among the compositions which have been per- 
formed at these Concerts :—Symprnonies—Beethoven, Nos. 1, 2, 4, 7, 
and 8; Mozart,in G minor and E flat; Mendelssohn, Nos. 1,2, 33 
R. Schumann, in D minor.—Overtunes: Beethoven, * einen” 
* Fidelio, *Coriolan,’ Op. 115, and Wp. 124; W: eber,” Oberon, * Pre- 
ciosa’; Mendelssohn, *Athalie > *Isle of Fingal, ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’; Cherubini, * es Deux Journées,’ * Lodoiska’; 
Spohr, ‘Jessonda’; Spontini, ‘Olympia’; Van Bree, in E flat; 
Rossini, * William Tell. * MISCELLANEOUS: Concerto, for Clarinet 
and Band, Weber ; Ee Sonatas for Pianoforte 
and Violin, Mozart, a Beethoven ; Pianoforte Concerto, in C 
* Meditation, Gounod ; * Non temer,’ Mozart ; 
*Ah, perfido,’ Beethoven ; .* Infelice,’ Mendelssohn ; 3; &c. &c.— 
Vocatists : Alleyne, Miss Dyer, Miss Palmer, Mr. Leffler. 
It is intended to "follow the above, from time to time, by other works 
of similar character, including the Music in *gmont,’ and 
selections from the ballet of * Prometheus,’ both by Beethoven; 
Mendelssohn’s * Be and * Melusina’; Franz Schubert's 
Symphony in F, and Overture to *Rosamunda’; Romance for 
Violin and Orchestra, Beethoven; Concerto for Violin, Viola, 





and Orchestra, Mozart; Robert Schumann's first Symphony in 
B flat; Symphony by M. Gounod, &e. 
By Order, G. GROVE, Secretary. 





Man—Mr. Nic 
ee 415. —English History, a Prom the Reformation”—Mr. 


Thursday, 3.— Natural” Puitleoophy. On the Experiments connect- 
ing gia Galvanism, and Maguetism— 


Mr. 
" 415.— English h Literature,*The Minor Poems of Milton” 
smptn 
friday, 3— Moral een y, On Free Will, Conscience, Moral 
bligation, and the Cultivation of the Imagina- 
den he e 
‘15.—Art, Ancient and Modern—Mr. ce a 
Fee for Entire Course, 121. 128.; for each —— 
C. @. NICO tay, <4 





AVIGATION SCHOOL, under the direction 

of the BOARD OF TRADE, —Separate Classes for Mastera 

and Matesin the Merchant Service at 6s. per week, and for Seamen 

at 6d. per week, meet daily at the Sailors’ Home Wells-street, 

London Docks. Apprentices admitted free.— Application to be 
made at the Sailors’ Home. 


DUCATION. —CASTLE KEEP, REIGATE. 
gz Ladies are educated on the following Terms, in- 
cluding French, Fifty Guineas yok annum. ‘The Professors, who 
attend UPON THE USUAL TERMS, a 
wade 4 and Bape aeney Goodban, Esq. Associate of the Royal 
emy 0! 
Guveine tueuae Davidson, Esq. Member of the Old Society of 
Painters in Water Colours. e 
Flower Painting—Mrs. Margetts, Member of the New Water- 
Colour Society. 
German—Herr Foerster, 
French and Italian—M. Guillaume. 
cing and Calisthenics— Mr. Philpot. 
The number of Pupils is limited to twelve. The House, detached 
within its own pone, pleasantly situate on an elevated site, 











and the fe = we pong is — ally healthy.—A Prospectus 
will be forwarded o he Principals. 

OND-STREET. — GERMAN, ITALIAN, 

FRENCH select and separate CI, ASSES f r Ladies and 


Gentlemen (limited number) and PRIVATE LESSONS. - 
Pupils may study Two Languages in ‘he same Lesson, or alter- 
nately, without any addition to their terms, at their, or at Dr. 
ALTSCHUL’S own House, 9, Old Bond-street, Piccad ily. 


BR. _ ALTSCHUL, Examiner, Royal College 


centre a Memb. Philolog. Soc. London, gives Lessons in 
the GE k M A 


H and pees LIAN laces pes a 





ture. His method ie PRACTICAL, the above 
always spoken in his PRIVATE — and CLASSES. 1 
OLD BON D-STREET, PICCADILL 





typed in GEEMAnY. —Terms, 40l. 
, according 
to USATIA HOUSE near ZITTAU, in SAXONY, 
Principal—Dr. D. E. WAENTIG. 
Recommended by Dr PPalek- Lebahn, 1, Annett’s-crescent, Isling- 
ton ; from whom particulars may be had. 


DUCATION in GERMANY.—CannstrattT- 
ON- THE-N ECKAR.—Mr. HIRSCH will HAVE ROOM 

fora FEW PUPILS at EASTER, and will be in London from 
the 25th of March until the 9th of “April. Hecan be seen every 
morning till 1 o’clock at Mr. Cotes’s, 139, Cheapside. Prospectuses 
to be had he same place. —References given to gentlemen in 
London, whese sons have been under Mr. Hirsch’s care. 








E aOv Ens aeees INSTITUTION, 34, 
Soho-square.— Mrs. WAGHORN, who has resided many 
years abrond. ay ivites the attention of the Nobility, 
MIT to her parr, of Oy a and 
Foreign GOVERN ESSE: ACHERS, COMP. 
TORS, and PROFESSORS. "Sohoot Property ‘conatered 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — Miss 
THOMAS. residing at 9, Devonshire-street, Portland-place, 
RECEIVES PUPILS attending Queen’s College in Harley: 

stieet, London, as well as Young Ladies des esiring to take Private 
Lessons from London Professors. e can give references to 
Ladies interested in the College, and to others whose testimony 
inust prove satisfactory. 


OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRI- 

TAIN, Albemarle-street.—The Weekly Evening Meetings 

of the Members of the Royal Institution will be resumed on 

FRIDAY, the 4th of April, at half-past Eight o'clock. 

The ‘following Courses will be delivered after Easter :—Four 

Lectures (in continuation) ie T. H. Huxley, Esq. F.R.S., on Phy- 

siology and Comparative Anatomy, on the following Tuesdays— 
Apis 1s' —_ Leng = and 22nd. 

by T. A. Malone, on J F.C.8., Director of the La- 

boratory fa the ‘London Tnstitution, on Ph y, on Tuesdays, 





commen the 29th of ‘April.—Eleven Lectures by by Prof. Tyndall, 
a: Ray ou Light, on Th a we gomamencing the 3rd of April.— 

ven Lectures by Dr. A. Hofmann, F. K.S., on the Non- 

Steuslls their on Satur- 





ic E and 
days, commencing the 5th of April—The: above Lectures will begin 
at Three o'clock in the Afternoon. Terms One Guinea for each 
Course, or Two Guineas for all the Courses. 

JOHN BARLOW, M.A. V.P. and Sec. R.I. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 
OTICE TO ARTISTS.—AIl Works of Paint- 


ing eerey Architecture, or a Bograving intended for the 
ensuing xu TION at the MY, must be 
sent in on Mona: ay, the 7th, or oceday, the 8th of April next, 
after which time no Work can possibly be received, nor can any 
Works be received which have already been publicly’ exhibited. 
FRAMES.—All Pictures and Drawings must be in gilt frames, 
Oil Palesings under glass, and Drawings with wide margins are 
inadmissible. Ex-essive breadth in frames as well as projecting 
mouldings may pgevens Pictures —— the situation they 
otherwise merit. The other Regulati ons necessary to be observed 
may be obtained at the. iogal Academ 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 
Every possible care will ba taken of Works sent for exhibition, 
but the Roral Academy will not hold itself accountable in any 
case of injury or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of 
any 
The prices at Works to be disposed of may be communicated to 
the Secretary. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON. — (By Royal 

Charter.)— Prizeholders select for themselves trom the Public 

en eee E vey myo of 0: 

ee of a Pri n Impression of a Plate of ‘HARVEST 

N THE S HIGHLANDS,’ ved by J. T. Winer, Lan dseer, 

from the important and well-known Picture by Sir EB —s 
R.A., and Sir Augustus Callcott, R.A. Now delivering. 








4 
“— France, and Germany. No charge 
to Principals. 


RIVATE ‘TUITION. — BRIGHTON.—A 

RH Cveagin — who was formerly a Medallist and 

Heb his College, RECEIVES into his family a 

LIMITED D NUMBER of PUPILS.—For terms, &c. address Kev. 
B. D., Folthorpe’s Library, eadaneam Brighton, 


ENSINGTON HALL COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTION for LADIES abt fed, Fulham. 
Jw perinte: tendent—Mrs. JO SON. 
Director of Education—Mr. JOHN SON, 
_— object of this ese por is to provide Resident Pupils with 
and ourse of deers and Instruction, 
spon a plan that, bi the of a School and a Col- 
lege; with more than usual attention to individual peculiarities, 
— to othe — as well as elegant ope! of after life. 
rangements include courses of ae Literature, 
Menval Philosophy, Natural History, Natural Philosophy, and 
the application of Science to Education, Domestic Economy, and 
the Preservation of Health. 


EIGATE.—Parents desiring to place ¢ their 
a ae for EDUCATION ‘jn this a FF eigh- 
bour obtain full particulars of a CLASS 
SCHOOL ey ap lying | to G. D. R., Mr. ‘Alftoghan’s. Bookseller, 
Reigate. erms are inclusive. —The most satisfactory re- 
Seeumeen ea The house, which is delightfully situated, has an 

archery-; ‘ground 2 adjoining. 
WILTS. 


ALNE SCHO o L, 
A Rev. W. B. JAC BLM. A. 
inmanuel Sileg, Gombridg 

RECEIVES PUPILS between the ages of Bight and Fifteen, 

undertaking to give them either a strictly Classical or a more 

general Education, and to prepare them for the Public Schools, 
for the Military Colleges, for the India Appointments, or for any 
of the Professions. 
Assistant eae Master—Mr. T. CLAYTON, B.A, of Trinity 
College, Oxford, Hertford Scholar. 
The regular COU RSE of INSTRUCTION includes— 

1, Classics—to which attention is given in a greater or less degree, 
according to the desire of the Parents, and the Profession 
for which the — is to be prepare 

2. Mathematics—including Geometry, Arithmetic, Algebra, For- 
tification, Book-keeping, and Land Surveying. 

3. English—Grammar, Composition, History, Geography, Writing, 
&c. 


4. French—by a Resident Master. 
5. Natural Science—Mr. COGAN, of Bath, delivers a Course of 
Lectures every half-year. 
TERMS: FORTY-SIX GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
No extras, except Books, 
At the es of ae Parents, German, Drawing, and Music are 
ht by able Masters, at the usual terms, 
rman Master—HERR LEVES. 
A Report of each Boy’s —_— ee seems is sent to his Parents 























Rof 





tion closes 3lst instant. 
GEORGE GODW IN.) 'y 
444, West Strand. LEWIS POCOCK, Secretaries, 


EPARTMENT of SCIENCE el ABT, 

St, Martin’s District School, Castle-street, L 
An Exhibition of the Works of the Students of the Schools of 
Ornamental Art wi!l take place at the above School on a 
Week the 25th of March, and the following days in Easter 


AS Buplanstory Leeture ban G be delivered by the Head Master, 
on re eats ay Re | Bt 8 e''ed ® a fro 

e Exhi r) u ° 
on each a WCaufesion free. sieeve ee 








very m 

may be made to the f following Gentlemen :— 

The Ven. Archdeacon Macdonald, Bishop’s Cannings, Wilts. 

Rev. John Guthrie, The Vicarage, Calne. 

Rev. W. Dalby, Compton Bassett Kectory, near Calne, 

Rey. H. Drury, Bremhill Rectory, near a 

Rev. G. W. Daubeny, Seend, near Devize: 

Rev. W. Wayte ( Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge), Eton College 

IL. G. Ave} Esq. B ay Ledge, ae hippenham. 

J. Theobal ng Hyde Aree. w aheaber. 

E. Absolom, Esq. —— odge, ‘Blackheath, Kent. 
incheste 


R. C. Gale, ‘isa, 

E. Lo , Esq. Moorlands, Bitterne, near YOST agg 
QUARTER Days—Aprit 6 and Oct. 1 

A Quarter’s Notice is expected previous to the a of a Pupil. 





LADY, residing at St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
receives a few LITTLE BOYS as PUPILS. Particular 
attention is paid to their health and comfort. Terms, 60 Guineas 
per annum.—Address, Miss Wood, 2, Church-road, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea, Sussex. 


ORNET - 2 - FISTON, FLUGEL HORN, 
VIOLIN.—Mr. REDL begs respectfully to announce that he 
continues togive LESSONS upon the above instruments, Frening : 
classes for the practice of reading and keeping time.—28, Bloom 
bury-street, Bedford-square. 


INGING and the PIANOFORTE.—A Young 


qaey, 9 f musical taste and ability, is desirous of giving 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in SINGING and the PIANO- 
FORTE. — Addvecs G1 E. 11, Serle-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 


PIANOFORTE TAUGHT, 21. 2s. per Quarter, 

by a Gentleman (late a Preronurn at the CrysTaL PaLace), 
a FIRST-CLASS PIANIST and TEACHER.—Address J. R.E., 
13, Tonbridge-place, New-road. 


PROTESTANT GERMAN LADY, a first- 

rate Musician in theory as well as practice, DESIRES to 

meet with a GOOD SITUATION about the middle of April. 
Excellent References.—Address, G., 3. Sutton-place, Hackney. 

M*: B. H. SMART, formerly of Connaught- 

terrace, now of 37, WYNDHAM- STREET, 

















stone- 
quare, acquaints his friends that he continues to INSTRUCT 
c ERICAL and other PUPILS in ELOCUTION, to meet Classes 


in Families and Schools for eee generally, and toengage for 
Public Readings and Lectures. 


N ITALIAN GENTLEMAN riches to meet 
with a Lady or Lecteeeag who is a truly good ee 
scholar com aot and wiliin: KEVISE, as to *paglish E 
tion, aSHORT ESSAY, in exc +t for instruction in the Italien 
Language. sar 23, New M lillman-street, Guildford-st -street. 


ATHEMATICS and NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY.—An M.A. of the University of London ASSISTS 
GENTLEMEN in Reading the above subjects_for ae 
Honours, for the Civil Service Examinations, for Engineering, &c. 
— Address, I. B. 59, Stanhope-street, Hampstead-road, 


PRINCIPALS of LADIES’ SCHOOLS 

and COLLEGES.—A Member of the Universities of Cam- 
bridge and Jena, M.A. Ph.D., of acknowledged pay and 
capone asa eceen desires to zive LESSONS or ee 

TURES in Ladies’ Schools of the first class. 
ae gs Greek and Latin Classics, and the Eoelish ‘= 
Literature, and Composition, illustrated by oom the 
principal modern languages.— h’s with the 
Polytechnic, Regent-street. The highest | ‘testimonials offered. 


GENTLEMAN, M.A., First Classman, and 
University Scholar, of. Oxford, jote. Deost ~Froteases, of Eng: 
lish Literature at the Imperial Royal 0 tal Acad my of Vienna, 
= syed ne 2 the Execue 


and Correspondent of several Newspa 
tion of TRANSLATIONS from FRENCH i GERMAN, 
Lessons given on moderate terms.—Address, E. H. 32, Northum- 


berland-street, Strand, corner of Trafalgar-square. 


HE Librarian of the Cambridge University is 
DESIROUS <r e CATALOGUES of —. 
00) 

( e r D, N, Ne 

Library Assistant, Univers ty Library, Camb; repel 
7 2 AQUARIUM, MA RING «nd wi 
WATER.—Living Marine Animals.feh, 5 

Tanks, Glasses, Specific Gravity Tests, V atl 
requisite, both ya ane and F. 
large and choice stock of M fehl! 


PHYTES. « nd TERNS for the Herbari 
W. Atronp Luoyp, 164, St. John-sti 
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Beef LEIGHTON, F.S.A., has REMOVED 
to 12, ORMONDE- “TERRACE, Regent’ 3 Park (North Gate). 





AY FIGURES.—Two Second-hand . ay 

rfect condition TO BE SOLD; one a life-size 

pA ny the model of a child four years and a half 

old, at Messrs. Rowney & Co., Artists’ Repository, 51, Rathbone- 
place, Oxford-street. 


T° WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS. — A 
GENTLEMAN, of native, business beanies: good connexion, 

th the L ade, and having > 
weil apauainted with the Londen an ESTABLISHED W HULE- 
BALE I HOUSE. Particulars to be seut, in confidence, by letter 
W., F. Steggall, Esq., 26, Great Coram-street, Bruns- 





= -square, 


OMPANION to a LADY.—The FRIENDS 

f a YOUNG LADY, of agreeable manners, address, and dis- 

sition, are desirous of RECOMMENDING HER. Bhe is aged 

wenty-seven, and accustomed to housekeeping and accounts.— 

Address F. G. Kimpton’s Library, Great Russell-street, Blooms- 
bury. 


BNTAL INFIRMITY.—To those who may 

o ind a Geatrebie home for a RELATIVE afflicted 

by MENTAL 4 WEAKNESS, a PRIVATE FAMILY, in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh, ean offer such a RESIDENCE. As 
comforts and advantages accessible to few will be afforded, it is 
— the remuneration will be liberal. The family are 
mbers of the Church of England communion.—Full articulars 

oad references will be given, and expected, on application to 
A. C. B., care of es Harthill, Waterloo News Room, Edinburgh. 


YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
Sudbrook Park, near Richmond, Surrey, 50 minutes from 
a Khe s uineas per w eek. Rooms, with two — 
-4 guineas pe Kea hoes Be Establishment, 5s. 6d. per day. 
Bath ‘Attendant, 4 per week. ‘ 
FREDERICK THOMSON, Secretary. 


YDROPATHY.—MOOR-PARK, near Farn- 


ham, Surrey, three miles from the Camp at ‘Aldershott, and 

formerly the resi énee of Sir William Temple and Dean Swift. 

° NE, A. M. Sdin. Dr. Lane may be 

CONSULTED in London, at 61, Conduit- street, Regent-street, 
every TUESDAY, between half-past 12 and 2. 


UGHESS GUINEA FIRST-CLASS PHO- 

RAPHS on Paper, taken daily at the Photographic 

Galleries. pe and 433, West Strand, between Lowther-arcade and 

King William-street. Satisfaction guaranteed. Admission free 
to view the specimens. 


AYALL S PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
EGENT-STREET, corner of Argyll-plac 
PHOTOGRAPHS of every size and style sa fot oer ya highly 


finished. 
DAGUERREOTYPES, plain or tinted. 
STEREOSCOPIC Portraits, singly or in groups. 
COPIES on Plate or Paper DAI 


4 
“*Mr. Mayall’s portraits represent the high art of the daguerre- 
otype ; they areas superior to the generality of such picturesas a 
de licateengraving is to a coarse woodcut.”— Art-Journal, Nov.1853, 
“More pleasing. and far more accurate than the generality of 
such pictures.”— Times, July 17, 1854. 


‘poe LIVE ASSURANCE OFFICE, Fleet- 

London, March 6, 1856—NOTICE IS HEREBY 

GLVE Na tat the BOOKS for the TRANSFER of SHARES in 

Le Society will be closed on Thursday, the 20th instant, and will 

edon armas the 2nd day of April next. The Divi- 

Gunie! ‘or the year 1855 will be payable on Monday, the 7th day of 

April next, and on any subsequent day, between the hours of 10 
and 3 o'clock. 

By order of the Directors, 
WM. SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


























B4 OF DEPOSIT, 
_ 3, PALL hb MALI, re ir LONDON. 


Pht eae mage oft VESTING MONEY are requested to exa- 
mine the plan of the BANK of DEPOSIT. Prospectuses and 
Forms for ode Accounts sent free on application 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


LACK’S GUIDE-BOOK ADVERTISER. 
CIRCULATION 10,000, 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion in the ADVER- 
= for 1856-7, must be sent to the Publishers before the Ist of 
pril. 
Edinburgh: Apam & CHar.es Biack. 


HE NATIONAL REVIEW. — ADVER- 
TISEMENTS.—It is requested that all ADVERTISE- 
MENTS intended for insertion in No. LV. of the NATIONAL 
aves will be forwarded to the Publisher not later than the 


London: Rospert THEOBALD, 26, Paternoster-row. 


O ADVERTISERS.—THE DUBLIN 
UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE for APRIL.— — latest day 
for receiving ADVERTISEMENTS is the 24th inst. 
ublin: Hopes, Suita & Co. Grafton-street. 


IMPORTANT TO LIBRARIANS, COLLECTORS, AND 
BOOKSELLERS. 


F A, BROCKHAUS, of Leipsic, begs to an- 


nounce that he commenced, on the Ist of January, issuing his 

GENERAL pa nag Fi ; or, MONTHLY LIST of 
2 IMPORTANT NEW EUBLICATIONS of GERMAN and 

FOREIGN LITERAT ‘URE 

The scope and object of the publication is to create a medium of 
bibliographical publicity, which will enable the Librarian, Savant, 
and Bookseller readily to take cognizance of the doings in the 
various Book-markets of the world. 

Arrangements are completed for recording the Belgian, Danish, 
English, French, Dutch, Italian, Greek, American, Portuguese, 
Russian, Swedish, as well as the Finnic, Sclavonic, and Oriental 
Literatures. The description of the Books will be thoroughly 
bibliographical, and invariably from an actual sight of the books, 
The arrangement of the titles will be sy tic. 
in the distinct sciences. 

Annual Subscription, post free, 2s, 6d.—To be had of Williams 
& Norgate, D. Nutt, and Triibner & Co. London. 


FOR LINGUISTS AND ORIENTAL SCHOLARS, 
A. BROOKHAUS, Leipsic, has now issued 


BIBLIOGR. APHY for LINGUISTIC and ORIENTAL 
LITERATURE. 

This paper is intended faithfully and bibliographically to record 
the publications in the above branches of science. Of the Oriental 
Languages, the whole Literature, as far as accessible will be given ; 
of Occidental Languages, however, only those works which refer 
more especially to the study of the languages themselves. 

The * Bibliography for Linguistic and Oriental Literature’ is 
ee, Quarterly, at the Annual Subscription of 1s, post free.— 

be had of Williams & Norgate, D. Nutt,and Triibner & Co. 
mn. 
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ASSPORTS and HANDBOOKS for TRA- 
VELLERS.—EDWARD STANFORD obtains Foreign- 
office Passports, on receipt of the neeessary Letter of Application, 
mounts them in neat morocco or roan cases, and procures the 
necessary Visas. Obtaining Passport and each ‘Visa, 18.; menting 
Passportin morocco case, with pencil and pocket, 4s. 6d. ; 
3s. He has for sale at all times the VERY BE st MAPS 
whether published in England, on thé Continent, or in the United 
States of America. 





Also, 
MURRAY’S and BLACK’S GUIDE-BOOKS 
to all parts of the Continent and the British Isles. 
London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing-cross. 


NV USICAL LIBRARY. .—-Gabecription to the 

Universal Circulating Musical Library, Two Guineas per 
Annum. Subscribers annually presented with one guinea’s worth 
of Music.—* Unrivalled for the variety and quality of its con; 
tents.”—Daily News. “ In completeness it stands perfectly alone.” 
— Musical Times. “ We desire to witness the success of an esta- 
blishment such as this.”—Observer. Prospectus on application to 
G. ScueurmMann & Co., Importers of Foreign Music and Pub- 
lishers, 86, Newgate-street. 


*x* The Catalogue is so arranged and classified as to render it 
necessary for every lover of music. 


Bott's LIBRARY, 19, Holles-street, Caven- 


dish- “square. 
This sxienetve Library contains the best NEW and STAND- 
ARD OKS in History, Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
the Pine. Arts, Poetry, Science, and General Literature. Terms, 
One Guinea a year and upwards.— Prospectuses, sent post free on 














HE LONDON and WESTMINSTER 
BANK issues ny my Smo NOTES of £10 each, payable at 
every important place in Europe. These Notes are issued without 
charge, and they are caoned abroad freeof Commission. The Bank 
also issues, free of charge, LETTERS of CREDIT on all the prin- 
cipal Cities and Towns in Europe. — Letters of Credit are 
issued only at the Head Office in Lothbur 
The Circular Notes may be a at ‘the Head Office in Loth- 
ur: vee ab eng of the Branches, viz. : 
estm 







Branch, ...... 1, 8t. James's Square. 
Bloomsbury do. .+» 214, High Holborn. 
— do. ° = Wel ington-street, Borough. 
do, 87, High-street, Whitechapel. 


on do. i ‘Stratford-place, Oxford. street. 
‘emple Bar do. . 217, Strand. 
Phe rate of Interest allowed on Deposits of -_, ae upwards at 
the Bank, or any of its Branches, is now 5 Ee 
J. W. GILBART, el Manager. 


E EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCX.— 

ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended for insertion 
are be forwarded to the Publishers on or BEFORE 
Thursday, April 3. 


London: Longman & Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 


‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—No.CXCVI. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must 
be forwarded += es Publisher’s by the 4th,and BILLS for in- 
sertion by the 7th, in: 

50, A Btwn hes 9 London, March 8, 1856. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion in the April 
Number (No. XVIII. New Series) should be sent to the Publisher 
not — than the 24th inst.; BILLS and PROSPECTUSES by 


the 276 
Office, 8, King William-street, Strand. 














Belts LIBRARY, 19, Holles-street, Caven- 


Now ready, a LIST of SU EPLUS ¥ WORKS recently withdrawn 
from Circulation and offered for sale at very considerably 


ENCH BOOKS. -—W. J. iErre, Foreign Book- 
seller, 15, Burlington Arcade, Ki d ie 
established in 1832, Sontinues > te *RECEL Vi avEk Y Naw 
FOREIGN WORK as soon —3.% Catalogue one stamp. 


RDER my LIST of CURIOUS and USEFUL 
8 tae is Gratis, ena Bade free to any Fan ely | 


Scientific Books is vaieo gratis and t free. 
W. B. Ke ty, 8, G -street, Dublin. 


Sire cout -HAND BOOKS.— CATALOGUE 
of a COLLECTION of EXCELLENT BOOKS, in all Classes 

Literature, Ancient and Modern, including a very extensive 
Collections of Modern Historical Works, Voyages and Travels, 
Memoirs,and most subjects of general interest, and ‘the Publica- 
tions of the late Mr. Ls yy at very low prices. 
paliehed Honthly,. ana sent to all partsfree. Libraries bought. 











Appl ly —— WSELL, 9, King William-street, Strand ; 
Literary Gazette, 1817 to 1855, 37 vols. 4to. half- 
russia, 42. 1 


Tilustrated : News, 25 vols. folio, 1842 to 
1855, quite clean, 111. 11a. 

Filhol—Musée Napoléon, 720 beautiful Engrav- 
fg Song 10 vols. royal 8yo. elegantly bound in morocco, gilt edges, 


Lindley’ 8 (Dr.) Gasianecs’ Chronicle, 12 vols. folio, 
1841 to 1855-6, 3 


Wodrow Society, 2 26 vols. 41. 4s., complete. 


Pugin’ + Examples of Gothic Architecture, 3 vols. 
dto, 41. 4s. 

Quarterly Review, complete a4 1855, 96 vols. half 
calf, neat, with four Indexes, 122. 

Edinburgh Review, complete, to 1849, 89 vols. 
half calf, 71. 78, 

Spectator Newspaper, complete, 1828 to 1851, 28 
vols. folio, 51. 5s. 

Daniel’s Voyage Round Great Britain, 300 beau- 
= coloured Plates, 8 vols. imp. 4to. half morocco, 120. -_ 


Walton and Cotton’s An ngler, 2 vols. See. 
dganty bound in morocco, 61. 168. éd. Dietcrng elena 


Journal of the Statistical Society, 1839 to 1853, 
17 vols, 8yo. half calf, 41. 4. 

Whitaker's Leeds, with Supplement, 2 vols. folio, 
half calf, neat, 51. 58. 

Tanner's Notitia, by Nasmyth, folio, best edition, 
fine copy, 41. 14s. 6d. 1787 

Fairfax’s Correspondance relative to Great Civil 
War, edited by Bell and Johnson. 

Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine, 19 vols. 8vo. com- 
plete, 32 3s. 


H°vse to LET, very pleasantly situated, over- 

king Buckingham Palace Gardens. Lease, seven years, 
at 901 a year. Stables may be had attachcd to to the caonee —To 
be seen by inquiring at 9, Lower Grosvenor-p! 


LET.— A VILLA on the LAKE of 
ZURICH, handsomely furnished, in a beautiful situation, 
Stabling, Bath ‘House, and ever: convenience, at the rent o 
er aeons to Mr. 0. Gosse.t, 5, Barge-yard, = Dosklers- 
jury, City. 


T° FANCY and GENERAL STATIONERS, 
BOUSRELLESS. and Others.— A high-class West-end 
Business.— Mr. PAGE has been instructed to SELL the TRADE 
of a FANCY STATIONER and BOOKSELLER, and dealer in 
Articles of VIRTU. The connexion is with the Nobility, Gentry 
= first-class Families. There is a valuable Lease. The returns 

ood, and can be extended. About 2.7001. required.—Apply to 
Mr. AGE, Valuer to the Trade, 8, Col eman-street. 


OOKSELLING, STATIONERY, PRINT- 
ING, &c,—The Proprietor of a old-established Business in 
County Town, wishes to DISPOSE of the WHOLE ora PART 
of his BUSIN ESS Thes Shop Stock consists of Books, Stationery, 
&c.; and the Printing and Binding Offices (which are adjcining) 
are supplied with every requisite. The whole a being. more than the 
Proprietor can manage, he would be glad to be relieved of a por- 
tion, or to reduce the whole to meet the convenience of a pur- 
chaser.—Apply to Mr. Gray, Valuer to the Trade, Croydon. 























Prices for Cash.—Gratis, and sent post free on application. 


LL the NEW BOOKS, ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, and GERMAN, are added immediately on ab- 
lication to the United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, London: 
Boorn’s, from Duke-street ; and Cuvurton’s, from 
Subscription, One Guinea ‘per Annum; Country Subscription, 
Two Guineas. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
AL THE BEST NEW WORKS may be had 


without delay from this natg Library by every Sub- 
scriber of One Guinea per annum e preference is given to 
Works of Sect ; Bloeraphy. Religion; P ane: and Travel. 





meen’ Seca Mop, 510, New Oxford: street, London, and 
76, Cross-street, Manchester. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


ECOND-HAND COPIES of the following 
WORKS may now be obtained from MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY at greatly —- prices :— 
Macaulay’s England, vols. 3 and 4— Lewes’s Life of Goethe— 
Brewster's Life of N ate Se le Ho !—Belcher’s Last of the 
Arctic Voyages— Doran’s Queens of the House of Hanover— 
Eustace Conyers— Lilliesleaf—Grace Lee—Seymour’s Travels in 
ussia— Memoirs of Bodies Smith—The Quiet Heart—Oliphant’s 
Travels in the Far West—The Newcomes— Van de Velde’s Travels 
in Syria—Madame Pfeiffer’s Second Voyage—Memoirs of Lady 
Blessington—Millicent—and many other Works of the Past and 
Present Seasons, lists of which may be obtained on application. 
Cuaries Epwarp Muniz, 511, New Oxford-street, London, and 
76, Cross-street, Manchester. 








INBURGH NEW PHILOSOPHICAL 
JOURNAL.—ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the 
APRIL Number of the above must reach the Publishers not later 
than the 2ith of thismonth. 
Edinburgh : Adam & Charlies Black. 





NV ILLER’S CATALOGUE of VALUABL 
and INTERESTING goose: in sod Ger History, Bal! 
Poetry, the Ancient crane, 5 roph fA an + eee Literature, 
ready i day, GRAT 
Jonny ae a Caandenstresh, _.- 








Hales by Auction. 
Theological and Miscellaneous Books. 
L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 





8 —, 


Valuable Library of a Gentleman, deceased, comprising the 
First, Second and Third Impressions in Folio, and Ten 
of the Quarto Plays of Shakspeare. 

sees. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 

ILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works 
illustrative of oe Fine Arts — SELL by AUCTION, at their 
ouse, 3, Wellington-street, rand, on MONDAY, March 31, at 
1o’clock precisel eiadnens and Valuable ig on of the LIBRARY 

8 2 GENTL EMAN — First, Second and 

ird et S “Solie, "and en of the Bred Editions of 

the Works of Shak: also some capital 8 . 10 

Resish« ene ton French a, and some aevateable Works in Bib- 


liography. ising th e productions of Barbier. bert, 
" "Marti ti ” i i. Upcott. Watt, and the Bibliothess 
—— ~ — in Beignot Lf a | ene 


Secretary, of otanaabes ny 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if in the 
country, on receipt of two stamps, 
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Valuable Assemblage of Fine Engravings. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH: SOTHEBY A it eg | 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literar: 2 ay and 

‘Works connected withthe Fine Arts, will SEL byl NUCTION. 
at their House, 3, Wellington-street. Strand, te Pe AX, 

pril 1, a Valuable Collection of CHOICE ENGRA 

sitio of the Works of the most eminent Engravers ar the fnxkeh, 
French, Italian, and German Schools, including the collection of 
a Gentieman, eceased, comprising choice proofs from the best 
works of Landseer, Wilkie and Turner, fine ye 4. Woollett, 
Sharpe and Earlom, choice ° 
Raphael Morghen, Desnoyers, and other eminent Foreign Artists. 


Catalogues are now ready, and may be had ; if in the country, on 
receipt of two stamps. 


A very Choice Collection of highly interesting Antiquities. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Propertyand Works 
illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL mg aoe at their 
House, 3, Wolisateneipes, Strand, on woe AX April 2, 
at 1 o'clock ‘isely,a Valuable Assemblage of G REPKE RUs- 
CAN AN. and MISCELLANE ous ANTI UitlEs col- 
lected ty a Gentleman during his Travels abr: comprising 
Etruscan Gold Ornamen! te, Anciading a Fibula 
highest rarity—fine Etruscan ww Rings, a = se 
choi of Or k and Roman Glass, of ele- 
poe ce —rare objects i in Silver. ineloding @ unique Simpulum, 
twelve inches long, in the finest a a obwee we an exquisite speci- 
men of Enamel upon Copper, of high Art and Antiquity—an E eyp- 
tian Tablet in hard Stone, of pyramidal form, covered with 
glyphics, of great rarity, eight inches long—fine Egyptian bronaes 
—a beautiful Greek Vase, and Bust Venns, in Bronze—and 
other objects of thesame material—Ancient Babylonian Cy ylinders 
and Signets of interest and value—&c. &. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if in the 
country, on receipt of two stamps. 














Rare and Curious Books and Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
KINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works ilustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
i i House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, THURSDAY, 
rT 3, atlo ok precisely, a Valuable Portion of the LIBRA- 
of a GENTL EMAN, residing in the Country, including Ori- 
Gopal Editions of ‘Rare ‘Controversial Writings étween English 
ivines and their of the Works of 
Foreign Reformers—Scarce Editions of the Prayer Book—Salis- 
bury Service Books and other Curious Liturgies—Liturgical W orks 
—Roman Catholic and Puritanical Divinity, &c. &c.—Together 
wee asmall Collection of Early and Important Manuscripts on 
May t be viewed two days previous to the Sale, and Catalogues 
had ; if in the country, on receipt of two stamps. 


Very Interesting Collection of Rare Mexican Antiquities. 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington-street, ae , on WEDNE ESDAY, 
April 9, at 1 0 velock precisely, a Valuable Portion of the very in- 
teresting Collection of MEXICAN ANTIQUITIES, lately exhi- 
bited in Pall Mall. The collection comprises most grotesque and 
singularly wot va Idols and Ee Cinerary and other Vases, 
grotesquely or and M 
May be viewed two re mo and Catalogues had; if in the 
country, on receipt of two stamps. 














Miscellaneous Sale. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TIC ee at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Pha: A Re n, 
on FRID March 28, at 1 o’clock precisely, a MISCELLA- 
NEOUS rt MBL AGE, consisting of Microscopes, ‘Air Pumps. 
and other Apparatus, Bagatelle Board, Chamber Organ, Rosewood 
Showcase, Teakwood Bookcase, Collection of Minerals, F. 
Shells, Stuffed Birds, Dried Plants, Books, dnclading Gould’ 's Cen- 
tury of Birds from the Himalaya Mountains, Engravings, Pic- 
tures, and a variety of other articles, 
ear be Flowed on the day prior, and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
ue: 


Regent-street.—The Valuable and Extensive Stock of English 
and Foreign Engravings, important Illustrated Works, 
Water-colour Drawings, Oil Paintings, Stained Glass 
Windows, Sc. of Messrs. HERING § REMINGTON, who 
have dissolved partnership. 


SOUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
AUCTION, on the Premises, 137, Regent-street, on WEDNES- 
DAY, March 26, and four following days (Sunday excepted), at 12 
for 1, (in consequence of the retirement of Mr. EMINGTON), 
the Im po and Valuable STOCK of ERGLIGH FO- 

KEIG GRAVINGS, particularly rich in J. M. W. , 
and Sir E aa 's productions, many in the choicest’ states— 
a fine collection by the French, German, and Italian Masters—a 
great'variety from the Dresden, Munich and other Galleries—some 
fine Drawings and Oil Paintings by English and German Artists. 
The eee a, orks comprise a complete copy of —— Holy 

Land—Shaw’s Works—Books of Ornamente—Le M Moyen com: 
= —Picture Galleries—valuable nmasaved Steel Plate AF k of 
he Fight for the Standard, and others. 

Catalogues forwarded on receipt of six postage stamps.—Auction 
Offices, 22, Fleet-street. - - 


Louis Haghe’s celebrated copy of David. Roberts's Grand Pic- 
ture ‘The Destruction of Jerusalem,’ together with the 
Valuable Stock, Lithographic Stones and Copyright. 

ph apy & BARRETT va yoo sy 


AUCTION, on the Premises, 137, 
DAY, March 31, ab 8 (in conseqnence 








of ‘the — "of P ———— 


ship of Messrs. HERING & REMINGTON), the ORIGINAL 
GALLERY PICTURE,in 1 Watercolours, b; Louis s Haghe. of the 
Destruction of Jerusalem, copied fro: vid Rol celebrated 


painting for the purpose of Thhosraphing. This pet ew work 
of Art is worthy a 2 ace in any public gallery or private collection. 
Auction Offices, 22, Fleet-street. 





Music and Instruments. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Fropeste. will Gah |, by AUCTION, at their Great 
191, illy, o hh 28, a Large and 
Valowbi Collection of MUSIC’ Toithon Handel's Works in full 
and vocal secore—Operas—Vocal and red Music— Works on Mu- 
sical History and Theory—very extensive and valuable assemblage 
of Instrumental’ Music, in parts and eRe score of La Son- 
ny recen English and Foreign—also, 
Musical Instruments, com prising Pianofortes by Collard and 
others, Harmonium with 12 ‘hope. ay Alexandre, Harps by Erard 
and Erat, Violins, Tenors and Violoncellos, Musical Boxes, &c. 
Cai ues Will be sent on application. 
*,* Consignments for the April Sales of Music and Instruments 
can’ now be received. 








EONARD & CO.,, AUCTIONEERS, 
SALE ROOMS, dain ms ela vere i BOSTO 
‘The Subseribers respectf ally.£0 licit Cons’ jm nan fl _ Publie 
Sale in Boston, U.S., for the Exhibition and Sale of which they 
ave snequaltel facilities, and will return prompt account of 
Sales.—Refer to Train & Co. 5, indie. halldings, Liverpool. 
LEONARD & CO. Boston, U.S. 





PREDERICK OLDING, AvcTioNEER, Va- 
LUER and SURVEYOR, LAND and ESTATE AGENT, 
4, Moorgate-street, City. 


FREDERICK OLDLING respectfully announces that his Offices 
are established for the Sale, Purchase, and general Management of 
Houses and Landed Estates; also for conducting Auctions and 
Valuations of every description of vty = = in Town and Country. 

Frederick Olding earnestly solicits yoo Trustees, Capi- 
talists, and all Parties interested in the disposa! 1 of Keal or Per- 
sonal Property, or, in letting Furnished or infurnished Houses, 
to register the particulars (free of charge) on his Books, as he 
advertises all genuine Properties at his own cost, when necessasT. 
in order to effect, with desp the respective objects of h: 


lien! 

Families requiring Furnished Residences either in Town, the 
Suburbs, or the fashionable retreats of the Country, for the re- 
spective seasons, are invited to honour him with an intimation of 
a — no charge being made except for business actually 





$f anti nd Esti +, Aditi 


Taio, “Plans, 8 


J ar pebliched, the F¢ oe Editi i 
E Nt y W. B. Scorr, onytas iit cdg oengjens, 


£ NURSERY RHYMES of ENGLAND, 
HALIAWELL, chiefly from Oral Traditions. Edited by J. 0. 


he most extensive and cu Coll 
old Ditties, with Explanatory Notes Boren ret sormnen of thoee 


POPULAR RHYMES ond, NURSERY 


TALES, with Historical Elucidations. equel to ‘The 

Nursery Rhymes of England. . 

Tin cl hi pao : and.’ Edited by J %. Sr LiweL. 

3 ery interesting volume on the Traditio: 

England is divided into Nursery Antiquiti " Fives By oy “ 

Stories, Game paymes. , Alphabet Rhymes, Riddle Rhymes, Nature 

Songs, Proverb Places, and Families, Su tion 

Rhymes, Custom Rhvieen and N araeem Bengt. A large number 

ry! pave printed for the first time. It may be considered a sequel 
he preceding work. 


J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 


BAlLLIERE SNEW CATALOGUE of ENG- 
LISH MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC WORKS: containin 
alsoa List of atl ~ Medical Works, and their Prices, publishe 
oT Baillisre English and Foreign Bookseller, 219, R 
é 1D; orei; ¥ = 
and at 290, Broadway, New york 08. ' - ee, 








Sp fo’ 
improvements to Town or Country Mansions, Buildings, &c. Sond 
pared on the shortest notice, and at moderate charges. 
ee ofany extent accurate] y surv ese ane | mapped, Houses 
easter ofd ted, &c, 


Octavo, 158, 


HE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. 
y ALEXANDER BAIN 
we, 'z ohn W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 














hitched a 


ust vol. 4to. with 17 Coloured Plates, 
Tepresenting the ph. Tapestry, half bound in morocco, price 


HE BAYEUX TAPESTRY ELUCI- 
DATED. By JOHN COLLINGWOOD BRUCE, LL. 

F.S.A. Corresponding Member of the Society of Antiquaries | 

Scotland, , France, and Normandy ; Author of ‘The Roman Wall,’ 





London: John Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 





ANGLO-SAXON AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
EV. DR. BOSWORTH’S COMPENDIOUS 
ANGLO-SAXON and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 8vo. 
closely printed in treble columns, cloth, 128. 
REV. W. BARNES’S ANGLO-SAXON 
DELECTUS; or, First Class Book. 12mo. 2s, 6d. 


E. J. VERNON’S GUIDE to ANGLO- 
SAXON. A GRAMMAR founded on 7" pe with Reading 
Lessons in Verse and Prose. 12mo, cloth, 5s. 


REV. W. BARNES’S PHILOLOGICAL 
GRAMMAR, founded rat English, and formed from a compa- 
rison of more than ae anguages ; being an Introduction to the 
Science of G especially English, Latin, 
and Greek. 8vo. cloth 

London : J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 








Now ready, small 8vo. (pp. 438), with a Skeleton Plan of London, 
— the position of the ‘principal Libraries, and a Ground- 
of the Lil Libraries in the British Museum, cloth, 

ite ANDBOOK to the LIBRARY of the 

BRITISH MUSEUM; containing a Brief History of its 
Formation, and of the: various Collections of which it is composed ; 

of the C: present use ; Classed Lists of the 

Manuscripts, &c.: and a ans ot Information indispensable for 

Literary Persons ; with some Account of the Principal Public 

Libraries in London. By RICHARD SIMS, of the Department 

¢. Seapenemnrens Compiler of ‘ The Index to the Heralds’ Visita- 


HERALDS’ VISITATIONS. An Index to 
all the Pedigrees and Arms in the Heraldic Vii and other 
Genealogical MSS. in the British M aeeaae. . SIMS, of the 
Manuscript Department. 8vo. cloth, 
mdon: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square, 


LIBRARY OF OLD AUTHORS. 
Uniformly printed in feap. 8vo. (each Author sold separately), 
E DRAMATIC and POETICAL WORKS 
of JOHN MARSTON. Now first collected, and edited by 
J. 0. HALLIWELL. 3 vols. 158, 
THE VISION and CREED of PIERS 


PLOUGHMAN. Edited by THOMAS WRIGHT, A New Edi- 
fea, revised, with Additions to the Notes and Glossary. 2 vols. 


INCREASE MATHER’S REMARKABLE 
PROVIDENCES of the EARLIER DAYS of AMERICAN 
ou ONIZATION. With Introductory Preface by GEORGE 
OFFOR. Portrait. 5s. 

JOHN SELDEN’S TABLE-TALK. A New 
and Improved Edition. By S. W. SINGER. Portrait. 5s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of WILLIAM 
DRUMMOND of Hawthornden. Edited by W. B. TURNBULL, 
Portrait. 53. 

FRANCIS QUARLES’ ENCHIRIDION ; 
containing Institutions, Divine, Contemplative, Practical, Moral, 
Ethical, Economical, and Political. Portrait. "3s, 

. Other Works in the Press. 
John Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 


PORSON AND MRS. PIOZZI. 


ITERARY ANECDOTES and CONTEM- 
PORARY REMINISCENCES of Professor PORSON and 
OTHERS. From the Manuscript Papers of the late E. H. 
BARKER, Esq. of Thetford, Norfolk. With an Original Memoir 
ofthe Author. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
A very singular book, full of strange stories and jests. 


LOVE-LETTERS of Mrs. PIOZZI (formerly 
Mrs. Thrale, the Friend of Dr. Johnson), written when she was 
Eighty, to the Banigemme Actor, William Augustus Conway, aged 
Twenty-seven. 8v0, se 

—— written at three, “four, and five o’clock (in the morning). 
p aes rey A pt. . heart = afr. Lee says) twenty-six years 
old, and, as eels jour own.” 

: , V. Feb, 3, 1820, 


Letter 
J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 














3rd edition, 8vo, with 300 Illustrations and 11 Plates, price 11. 18. 
UEKETT—TREATISE on the MICRO- 


SCOPE. 
QUERETT —LEOTURES on HISTOLOGY. 


2 vols. 8vo. ee 423 W: Bogrewings. price 
London: UL Bailie, Publisher, 219, Beck we bl and 290, 
Broadway, New Yor 


The 6th edition, in 1 vol. 12me. price ds. 


naw METHOD of LEARNING to READ, 
TE, and SPEAK the GERMAN LANGUAGE in 
SEX MONTHS, “By IL G, OLLENDORE? 
A KEY to Ditto. 4s. 6d. 


London: H. Bailliére, Publisher, 219, Regent-street, and 290, 
Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON HUMAN RACES, 
Just out, 4th — royal 8vo. with 62 coloured Plates aoe 100 
Wood En; ngravings, elegantly bound in cloth, price 1. 1 
NATURAL HISTORY of MAN. By 
RICHARD, M.D. F.R. Fourth edition, with im- 
portant Radtitions by E. NORRIS, Sf the Royal Asiatie Society of 


SIX ETHNOGRAPHICAL MAPS, as a 
ey tothe above. Large folio, coloured, in cloth ‘bas. ae * 
ondon: H, “ae Publisher, 219, Regent-street, and 290, 
Mn New York. 


FUEL AND ITS APPLICATIONS, 
Now ready, new edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, beautifully illus- 
t |» Price 368, 


HEMICAL TECHNOLOGY ; or, € Chemis 
Application to the Arts and. Mani 

KNAPP KON LDS and Dr. T. RICHARDSON, ovo. 1 i in % 
Parts, Fuel and its ‘Applications, illustrated with 436 Fugravings 
and six Plates. Vols. Il. and IIL. of the Chemical 4 Technology 
contain Glass, Potteries, Flour, ee &c., illustrated with 343 En- 
gravi and i0 Plates. Price il. 1s. and 12. 2s, per volume. 

London: H. Bailliére, Publisher, 219, Regent-street, and 290, 
Broadway, New York, 


HE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH: WAS Ir 
ole BY PROFESSOR WHEATSTONE? 
o Mr. Wheatstone’s Answer, by WILLIAM POTHER: 
Gui COOKE, Esq. eee 
it’ Smith & Son, Strand. 
PATRIARCHAL TIMES—SEVENTH EDITION. 
In small 8vo. price 5s. 6d. the Seventh Edition of 
ATRIARCHAL TIMES; or, the Lanp of 


CANAAN: in Seven Books. Com isin ” interesting Events, 
Jents, and Ch t founded gens o He y Scriptures. 























Rivingtona, ia et 
Fourth Edition, strongly bound, 68, 
CHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND. Abridged 


from Gleig’s ‘Family History of England ;’ with ee 
Chrone ays List of Contemporary Sov verelens, and Question: 
“The f the class y written for instruc- 
tion.” Quarter ly Review. 


London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
Now publishing, price 28, 6d. 


FOR THE AGE. 
By C. F. HOWARD, 

Author of ‘ Olympus,’ &e. &e, 
T. K. Chapman & Co. 5, Skoe-lane, Fleet-street. 


Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d, cloth, 
OEMS. By Watrer R. CASSELS. 


“ It is very pleasant to see a writer improve so replay a3 and surely 
as Mr. Cassels seems to have done, since he published * Eidolon, 
and other Poems,’six years ago. The promise of — book a 
been fulfilled, and the faults amended. Those first poems had, 
many of them, a melody of which was very = ‘ul, and to 
that has since been added a careful finish and terseness of expres- 
sion which has led to good success, particularly in the songs and 
sonnets: forms of poetry whigh are always the surest and severest 
tests of a man’s capabilities.”— Saturday 

“The volume from which we quote will be welcomed by those 
who love good poetry, cleared from those mysterious unshapely 
words, dark and dull] as their ideas, in which many modern verse- 
makers conceal their pov: grty of thought. Its author can afford to 
write good plain English.”—Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

“ There is a of sweet poetry in this vee of 200 pages, to 
have formed one of half the size, which would have been worthy 
of being placed on the same shelf Lat the works of our choicest 
minstrels.”— Dublin University Maga 

* We have here a volume of poem: istchhy from the extraordi- 
nary talent and true genius they cme, wh are likely to outlive this 
generation at least, which is not a mo ¥ tosay. Their beauties are 
of the highest order.”— Weekly Dispatch. 

“ There is nothing of the flash aan ‘sparkle of a gay and fertile 
fancy in any of Mr, Cassels’ poems, but they have higher merit in 
the splendour of their imagery, the sublimity of Sasi conceptions, 
and the grand music of their cadences "—Morning ‘08 

“ There is great merit in the poetry, of Mr. "Cassels. '— Examiner. 
“ He possesses richness of i 
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London: Smith, Elder & Co, 65, Cornhill, 
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LOWE’S FOREIGN FERNS. 
Now publishing, in Monthly Parts, royal 8vo. price 18., each con- 
taining Four Coloured Plates, and numerous Wood Engravings, 
A NATURAL HISTORY of FERNS, British 


and Exotic. By E. J. LOWE, Esq., F.R.A.S. F. G.S. &e. 
The best and cheapest work on Ferns ever published, “6 


London: Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 





On the 31st of March, 


JPeEN ALLIES: a Supplement to ‘The Ferns | 


of Great Britain.’ Flexible boards, 31 Plates: full coloured, 


188. ; tly coloured, 98. 
name "son E. Sowerby, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 
PLAIN EDITION, 
On the 3lst of March, price 6s, 


HE FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN; con- 
taining 43 plain Plates and coloured Frontispiece. Flexible 


boards, price 6s. 
’ John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, &c. 
Shortly will be ready, 
RITISH POISONOUS PLANTS. By C. 
JOHNSON, Esq. Flexible nesntin, crown 8vo. with 28 Nuns. 


trations. Full coloured, 78.; ie ain, 53. 
John E. Sowerby, 3, oe -place, Lambeth. 











Just published, price 1s. 


L BION TI A: a Poem. Canto I. 
By HE NRE BROW N, 
Author of ‘Sunday: & P< ‘Mechanic's Saturday Night,’ 
Sai pe, ME &e. 
Charles Fox, 67, Paternoster-row. 


In Half-crown Parts, 24 Coloured Plates, 200 Examples, 


AY ATER-COLOUR WITHOUT a MASTER. 
Separate Objects in Landscapes shown under various 
Tiuts, and afterwards composed into Pictures. By T. HATTON, 
London: Reeves & Sons, 113, Cheapside. 
“ An instruction book ona mood original plan.”—Athenceum, 
“*A useful guide.”— Art-Journa 
“ At once a cheap anda trust 4 thy instructor.”—Critic. 


Just published, 8yo. price 5s, 


N VSA4 ETONENSES sive CARMINVM 
ETON E CONDITORY Bt DELECTVS. Series Nova. 
Vol. I. Fascicvivs I 
Edidit RICARDVS OKES, &§.T.P. 
Coll. Regal. apvd © antabrigienses Pro e positvs. 
Eton: apvd E. P. Williams. Cantabrigiz: apvd Deighton, 
Bell et Soc. Londini: apvd Bell et Daldy. 











Just published, price 5s. extra cloth, bound and lettered, 


ORTUGAL and its CAPABILITIES; being 
the Third Edition of the Prize Essay on Portugal. By 
JOSEPH JAMES FORRESTER (Baron de Forrester in Por- 
tugal), Author of the original ‘Surveys of the Port Wine Districts, 
‘Course of the River Douro, *Geology of the Alto Douro,’ * Word 
or Two on Port Wine,’ &. 
John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 





This day is published, 3 vols. 8y0. price 27. 2¢, 


IHE RISE of the DUTCH REPUBLIC: 
a History. By JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 

“ It is a work of real historical value, the result of aceurate 
criticism, written s usteras spirit, and from first to last deeply 
interesting.”—At 

“ His * History’ is r a work of which any country might quent 1 


“Mr. Motley has searched the whole range of historical docu- 
ments necessary to the composition of An work.” — Leader, 
London: John Chapman, 8, King William- street, Strand ; 
Chapman & Hall, 193, \Piceadl lly. 





Published by H. Herine, 137, Regent-street, 
(Late Hering § Remington.) 
Forwarded carriage-free on the receipt of a Post-office order. 


EDITED BY THE REV. H. J. ROSE AND THE 
REV. J. W. BURGON, 


[HE HISTORY ofOUR LORD JESUS « «¢ g. 
CHRIST: 72 small highly- finished and beautifully- 

coloured Lo gal size 5 bs 34 deseo Caan | for 

School Prizes .. .-Price 1 1 0 
DITTO, DITTO, mounted « on Bristol boards, 

highly pease and ¢ cut Sera 72 aeenetae plates, in box 

complete . naeeas sadcenewaeeesas. 2 oO 


LARGE COTTAGE WALL PRINTS, 
36 Plates, printed in oil colours, with texts in vase 
mental borders, size 17 by 13 inches. Published at 
1, 28, 6d. Reduced to .......... 


DITTO, DITTO, sounp 





012 6 
015 0 





SCHNORR’S BIBLE PRINTS: 24 Plates, 
Illustrations to the Old and New Tes 
Edition, with Descriptive L cara pre 
English. size, bound, 17 by 1 

Particularly recommended = a Sunda 


THE LIFE of CHRIST: : 24 large Litho- 


.. - 22 wel 18 pase Published sa 22. - 
Ree uced H 150 


DITTO, DITTO, Proofs on ‘India paper. 
Published Ob4. de, Reduced to .......ccsccccsesecece 220 


DITTO, DITTO, beautifully coloured by 
hand, Published at 31, 38. Reduced to .... + 210 0 










The above were published by the Society for the Distribution of 
Religious Prints, and under the Patronage of the Members of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 

Parties subscribing for Six Copies at one time of any of the 
———— orks me a" to a Seventh Copy FREE, 

etailed Catalogue forwarded on application to H. Herin 
137, Regent-street, London, . - 


This day, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth, 


HE GEOMETRY of the FIRST THREE | 
BOOKS of EUCLID, by direct Proof from Definitions alone. 
By HENSLEIGH Wipaw OOD, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge 
London: W peas & Maberly, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy- 
lane, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, Fourth Edition, 
i FT IS WRITTEN :” or, Every Word of 


Scripture from God. Price 3s. 6d. 


A POCKET SCRIPTURE ATLAS, Coloured. 
Price 28. neatly half-bound. 
London : Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 
Catalogues of Bibles and Biblical Works, gratis. 


AUTHORIZED EDITION OF MR. MELVILL’S LECTURES 
AT LOTHBURY. 
In small 8vo., price 68, . 
A SELECTION from the LECTURES deli- 
vered at St. Margaret’ 's, Lothbury, on the Tuesday Morn- 


ings in the Years 1850, 1851, 1852. 
By the Rev. HENRY MELVILL, B.D 








Melville. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo-place. 





In 3 vols. 12mo. (sold separately), a New Edition of 
HE YOUNG CHRISTIAN’S SUNDAY 
EVENING; or, CONVERSATIONS on SCRIPTURE 
HISTORY. 
By Mrs. PARRY, of Barbados. 
The First Series: On the OLD TESTAMENT. 
Fourth Edition. 5s. 6d. 
The Second Series: On the FOUR GOSPELS. 
Third Edition. 62, 
The Third Series : Onthe ACTS ofthe APOSTLES. 
Second Edition. 4s. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo-place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The INFANT CHRISTIAN’S FIRST | 
CATECHISM. Sixth Edition. Price 3d. ; or 2s. 6d. per dozen. 


Principal of the East India elias. and Chaplain to “the Tower of | 


*x* This is the only Edition authorised and revised by Mr. | 
i 


Octavo, price 208, 


| (THE GREEK TESTAMENT. Vol. Jes eon- 

taining the Four Gospels and Acts of the Apes tles. With 
Notes, Grammatical and Exegetical. By WILLIAM WEBSTER, 
M.A., of King’s Oar: oe 4 late Fellow of Sees College, 
Cambridge; and WI FRANCIS WILKINSON, M.A 
Vicar of St. W he Ab, late Theological Tutor in Chel. 
tenham College. 

Vol. IL, completing the Work, is preparing. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Price 2e, 
RENCH POETRY, with EncuisH NorEs, 
By the late Professor VENTOUELLAC, 
Also, by the same, price 3s. 6d. 
RU DIMENTS of the FRENCH LAN- 
GUAG 
_ John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





This day, Cheaper Edition, collated and enlarged, 10s. 6d. 


ECKER’S CHARICLES. Illustrations of 
the Private Life of the Greeks. With Notes and Excursuses. 
Cheaper Edition, enlarged, 10s. 6d. 
Also, 
BECKER’S GALLUS. Roman Scenes of the 
Time of Augustus. Second Edition, enlarged, 12s. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


HE FRENCH CLASSICS; abridged in an 
entirely new form. By MARIN DE LA VOYE, late 
French Master at Addiscombe. 

TELEMAQUE. 2s. 6d. 
VOYAGES DE CYRUS. 23s. 
BELISAIRE. 1s. 6d. 
PIERRE LE GRAND. 2s. 
CHARLES XII. 2s. 
GIL BLAS. 4s. 

London: John W. Parker & fon, West Strand. 











THE LATE SIR 


JOHN MALCOLM. 





Just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
SIR JOHN MALCOLM, G.C.B. 


By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, Esq. 


London: Smitu, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Post 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


THE TWO LIGHTS. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘STRUGGLES for LIFE.’ 
London: W. & F. G. Casu, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 





THE LAY OF 


London : 


In a few days, feap. 4to. 


THE STORK: 


A POEM. 
By MISS LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 
W. & F. G. Casu, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 





LITERARY 


NOTICE. 
‘AZETTE.—On the 31st instant will be pub- 
lished, with the Magazines, the first Monthly Part, pp. 120 (price 
8d.), of the New Illustrated Series of the Literary Gazette and 
Journal of Archeology, Science, and Art. 


Lovett REEVE, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





Bianp & Lona’s IODIZED 


NITRATE OF SILVER BATH, for Buaxp 


Albumenized Papers. 


Prepared only by 





PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS AND CHEMICALS. 


PARA 


COLLODION. This valuable 


preparation for sensitiveness and uniformity of action is unsurpassed.—The COLLODION and IODIZING SOLUTION can be ob- 
tained separate, in which state they will keep for an indefinite period, and can be exported to any clima’ 


& Lone’s Collodion, ready for immediate use. 


Bianp & Loxe’s BENZOIN VARNISH, for protecting Collodion Pictures. This Varnish does not require 
the Plate to be warmed, but dries instantly, leaving a perfectly hard transparent coating on the Picture. 


POSITIVE TONING BATH, for giving rich tones to Positive Photographs, printed on either plain or 
Buanp & Lone’s SILICA SOAP. A powerful detersive agent for the speedy removal of Photographic stains. 


BLAND & LONG, Philosophical and Photographical Instrument Makers, and Operative Chemists, 
153, FLEET-STREET, LONDON, 
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ALBEMARLE-STREET, March, 1856. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


PRP PARRA 


The Following are Now Ready. 


The POLITICAL FUTURE of ENGLAND. 


By COUNT MONTALEMBERT. From the French. Post 8vo. 5s. 


Il. 


GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE. Vol. XII. 


(Completing the Work.) With Portrait, Maps, and Index. 8vo. 16s. 


III, 


HISTORY of the CHURCH in the FIRST 


THREE CENTURIES. By Rev.J.J. BLUNT. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


IV. 


The SIEGE and DEFENCE of KARS. By 


HUMPHRY SANDWITH, M.D. Fifth Thousand. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


v 


DOMESTIC SCENES in RUSSIA. By Rev. 


LISTER VENABLES. Post 8vo. 5s. 


VI. 


SINAI and PALESTINE. 


ARTHUR P. STANLEY, M.A. Maps. 8vo. 16s. 


By Rev. 


Vil. 


PORTSMOUTH PROTECTED. By JAMES 


FERGUSSON. With Plans and Woodcuts. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


vill. 


A HISTORY of ROME. By H. G. LIDDELL, 


D.D. Dean of Christ Church. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


Ix, 


The ENGLISHWOMAN in AMERICA. 


Second Thousand. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


x 


DAMASCUS, PALMYRA, and LEBANON, 


By Rey. J. L. PORTER. Map and Woodcuts. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


Ix, 


BONAPARTE’S CONFIDENTIAL CORRE- 


SPONDENCE with KING JOSEPH. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 





LPIA ~ 


XII. 


TheILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK of ARCHI- 


TECTURE. By JAMES FERGUSSON. With 850 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


XIII. 


DEAN MILMAN’s LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 


Vols. IV. to VI. (Completing the Work.) With Index. 8vo. 42s. 


XIv. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH ALBANIA. By 


LORD BROUGHTON. Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


XV. 


A HANDBOOK to the ARTS of the MIDDLE 


AGES. By M. LABARTE. With 200 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. 


XVI. 


The KHANS of the CRIMEA. From the 


German. By Hon. W.G.C. ELIOT. Post 8vo. 6s. 


XVII. 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW of INDIA. By Sir 


ERSKINE PERRY, M.P. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 





Also, Nearly Ready. 


The ENGLISHWOMAN 


Post 8yo. 


in PERSIA. 


Il. 


WANDERINGS in NORTHERN AFRICA, 


BENGHAZI, CYRENE, the OASIS of SIWAH, &c. By JAMES HAMIL- 
TON. Post 8vo. 


Til. 


ON the PRIMITIVE DOCTRINE of BAP- 


TISMAL REGENERATION. By Rev. J. P. MOZLEY, B.D. Post 8vo. 


IV, 


NARRATIVE ofa VOYAGE up the QUORRA 


and TCHADDA. By WILLIAM B. BAIKIE,R.N. 8vo. 


v 


LION HUNTING in SOUTH AFRICA. By 


R. GORDON CUMMING. A Newand condensed Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE-STREET. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


Now:ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 


MARCARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘WOMAN’S*DEVOTION\’ 


OUR OWN STORY. BY SELINA BUNBURY. 


AvuTHOR oF ‘ Lire In Swepen,’ &c. 3 vols. 


** A work of unquestionable genius. The story is full of interest.’”—Morning Chronicle. 

** Written not only with great literary power, but with deep feeling, this interesting tale is not only a highly entertain- 
ing, but an exceedingly instructive and improving book.”—John Bull. 

‘In this book there is a great deal of incident, and it is of a kind to sustain the reader’s curiosity. The feeling 
moreover in which it abounds is very genuine, and touches the heart.”—Eazaminer. 

“ This story abounds with deep thought and brilliant imagination, and displays in equal proportions humour, 
i and acute observation.” —Post. 

A beautiful story of love, sorrow, and patience. The book is one which the reader will not willingly lay down, and 

to which he may recur again and again with undiminished interest.”"—Britannia. 


MADELINE CLARE. By Ool-| THE LADY of FASHION. By 
BURN MAYNE, Esq. 3 vols. the AUTHOR of ‘ THE’ HISTORY of a FLIRT,’ &c. 
“ The lovers of romance will find abundant gratification “‘A most entertaining novel.”—Literary Gazette. 


in this well-imagined tale. In a lively and telling style the 
author places each group of characters and each incident | RANK and BEAUTY; or, the 
before us with life-like power of delineation.”—John Bull. YOUNG BARONESS, 3 vols. (Just ready ) 

Horst & Buackert, Publishers, Successors to Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
1. 


THE POLITICAL LIFE OF SIR R. PEEL. 


By THOMAS DOUBLEDAY, 
Author of the ‘ Financial History of England,’ ‘ The True Law of Population,’ &c. 


Two Volumes, 8vo. price 30s. cloth. 


2. 
THE EUROPEAN REVOLUTIONS OF 1848. 
By EDWARD CAYLEY. 


Two Volumes, crown 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 


London; SmitH, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





On Thursday will be published, in post 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, from Drawings taken on the spot by Omar 
Pacha’s artist, 


THE TRANSCAUCASIAN CAMPAIGN 


OF THE 


TURKISH ARMY UNDER OMAR PACHA. 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Esq. 
Author of ‘The Russian Shores of the Black Sea,’ ‘Minnesota,’ &c. 


Wiu1am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, Vol. III. with 4 Plates, price 18s. cloth, 


FARADAY’S EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES. IN 
ELECTRICITY. 


Re me poner me 7 pon er i go bar egg this volume, like its predecessors, may be held up as one of the 

noblest examples which the records of knowledge afford of the spirit in which physical researches should b 

and proclaimed.”—Edinburgh New Philosophicat Journal, July, 1855. . “ a 
Also, Vol. I. Second Edition, with 8 Plates, 18s. cloth.—Vol. Il. with 5 Plates, 9s: cloth. 


Taxtok & Francis, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 





This day is published, price 5d.; stamped, 6d. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE. PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 


EDITED BY 
The Rev. J. R. MAJOR, M.A. F.S.A. King’s College, London ; 
ASSISTED BY 
G. Gs. STOKES, M.A. F.R.S. Professor of Natural Philosophy, School of Mines, in Optics; and 
T.F. HARDWICH, Esq. late Demonstrator of Chemistry, King’s College, in CaemisTRY. 
The present Number commences the Third Volume. 
Vol. I. price 6s. in cloth; Vol. Il. price 9s. 6d. cloth. Cases for binding Vols. I. and IL. price 1s. each. 
TarLog & Francis, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


In the press, 
NMOS: An Attempt to Demonstrate a Cen- 
tral Law in Nature. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 





Just published, in feap. Svo. price 28, 6d. cloth, 
‘UDUBON the NATURALIST in the NEW 


WORLD: His Adventures and Discoveries. By Mrs. 
HORACE ST. JOHN, 

“s eiciromnioal s sketch of Audubon, by Mrs. Horace St. John, 
planned om a modest scale, and executed gracefully with much 
evident diligence andcare,is a very yweloome little book indeed.” 

Examiner. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





THE HERTFORDSHIRE INCUMBENT. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 


ONTEMPORARY MEMOIRS of RUSSIA, 
from the Year 1727 to 1744. By General C. H. V. MAN- 
STEIN, an Officer of Distinction in the Russian Service. First 
edited in English by — Hume; and now re-edited, compared 
with the original and illustrated with brief Notes, by a 
“HE RIPORDSHIRE TNCUMBE NT.” 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





NEW WORE BY THE REV. W. CALVERT, M.A. 
Now ely in 1 vol. square crown 8vo. illustrated with 20 Etchings 
y the Author, price 10s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 
NE U MA; or, the Wandering Soul: A 


Parable in Bhyme and Outline. f the Rev. W. CALVERT, 
M. ae os agg of St. Antholin’s, and Minor Canon of St. Paul’s 


By the same Author, in crown 8yo. price 16s. 6d. 
The WIFE’S MANUAL; or, Prayers, 
Thoughts, and Songs on Several Occasions of a Matron’s Life. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





COMPLETION OF THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY. 


On Monday, the 3ist inst. will be published, in 16mo. price 2s. 6d, 
cloth ; or in 2 Parts, price le, each, 
R. MACAULAY’S ESSAY on CROKER’S 
EDITION of BOSWELL’S ‘ LIFE of JOHNSON’: With 
Mrs. Piozzi’s ‘ Anecdotes’ of Dr. Johnson. —_— Vol. XLVILI. 
or Parts 98 and 99 of the Traveller's Librar, 
*y* The Traveller's Library will be competed in Three more 
Parts, as follows 
On May 1, Part 100, AULDJ 0’S ASCENT of 
MON’ BLANC. 
On June 1, Parts 101 and 102, The WIT and 
WISDOM of THOMAS FULLER. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Just published, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 68. 


CATECHISM of the STEAM-ENGINE. 
By JOHN BOURNE, C.E. Fourth Edition, revised 
throughout; with an entirely new set of Woodcuts. 


By thesame Author, in 4to. with Plates, &¢., price 38s. 

A TREATISE on the SCREW-PROPELLER. 
Edited by Mr. Bourne, in 4to. with Plates, &c., price 278. 
The ARTISAN CLUB’S TREATISE on the 
STEAM-ENGINE. 

Londen: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





TRUBNER & CO.’8 AMERICAN IMPORTATIONS, 
From Marca Ist to 20th, 


ALLEN (JOSEPH), HISTORY of INDIA, 
Ancient and Modern. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

ALLIBONE (SUSAN), A MEMOIR of. By 
A. LEE, Bishop of Delaware. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 

ANNUAL of SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY for 
1856. 8vo. cloth, 73. 6d. 

BASKERVILLE (ALFRED), The POETRY 
of GERMANY. Selections from Seventy Poets. Translated 
into English Verse 8vo. cloth, 78. 

BLEDSOE (A LBERT TAYLOR), An ESSAY 
$ = and SLAVERY. In Five ‘Chapters, 12ma. 

CURTIS (THOMAS F.), PROGRESS of BAP- 

TIST PRINCIPLES. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

DE BOW’S REVIEW, INDUSTRIAL RE- 

SOURCES, &. MARCH. 8vo. sewed, 2s. 6d, 

HUNTS MERCHANT’S MAGAZINE. 

MARCH. 8vo. sewed, 28. 6d. 

MARCH (W.), SHOEPAC RECOLLECTIONS: 

a Wayside Glimpse of American Life. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

NATIONAL PREACHER. Marcu. 8vo. 

sewed, 8d. 

POE'S (EDGAR A.) WORKS. A New Volume. 
Arthur Gordon Pym, A Romance of the Sea, with Stories of 
Humour, and a few ieee 12mo. cloth, 68. 

SANDERSON (JOHN P.), REPUBLICAN 
LANDMARKS. The Views and Opinions ~ American 
Statesmen on Foreign Immigration. 8yo. cloth, 

SCHWEGLER (ALBERT), A HISTORY of 
howe + ag in EPITOME. Translated by J. H.SEELYE. 

SILLIMAN’S AMERICAN JOURNAL of 
SCIENCE and ARTS. MARCH. 8vo. sewed, 58. 

WARREN (JOHN C.), DESCRIPTION of a 


SKELETON of the MASTODON GIGANTEUS of NORTH 
AMERICA. 30 Platesand Maps. 4to. cloth, 42s, 


{ Tribner & Co, 12, Paternoster-row, Lonion. 
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LIST OF 


Just published, in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
THE 


FOOD OF LONDON: 


A Sketch of the chief Varieties, Sources of Supply, 
probable Quantities, Modes of Arrival, Processes 
of Manufacture, suspected Adulteration, and 
Machinery of Distribution of the Food for a Com- 
munity of Two Millions and a Half. 


By GEORGE DODD, 


Author of British Manufactures, &c. 





“Mr. Dodd’s volume is a very elaborate 
one. In all the 524 pages the interest never 
flags ; and the abundance of research makes 
itself obvious in every page. The portion 
devoted to old London usages in respect to 
food and drink, meals and manners, and to 
social life in general, is particularly interesting.” 

BumLpeEr. 

“There is one feature in this work which 
we think highly valuable. Mr. Dodd treats 
his subject from an economical point of view. 
At every turn we find suggestions by which 
the price of provisions may be reduced—either 
by the mode of transit, a better regulation of 
dues, or the manner in which the original 
material is converted into articles of diet. This 
alone would make the work an important one.” 

LEADER, 
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MAUNDER’S HISTORI- 
CAL TREASURY: 


COMPRISING 


A GENERAL INTRODUCTORY OUTLINE of UNT 
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AND A SERIES OF SEPARATE HISTORIES OF EVERY 
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NEW EDITION, REVISED. 
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Treasury, 


MAUNDER’SS BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL TREASURY ; 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY 
of KNOWLEDGE; 


TREASURY of NATURAL 
HISTORY ; 
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SCIENTIFICand LITERARY 
TREASURY. 





Now ready, with numerous Woodcuts, 
Vols. I. and II. in 8vo. price 21. 6s, 


A TREATISE ON 
ELECTRICITY, 


IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
By A. DE LA RIVE, 


Late Professor in the Academy of Geneva. 

“ From such a life we are entitled to expect 
noble results—from such a man we anticipate 
masterly works; and masterly indeed is the 
Treatise now before us, in which is-expounded 
the whole of what European zeal and: genius 
have discovered up to the present time in the 
vast and difficult science of electricity. It was 
De la Rive’s original intention to complete the 
work in two volumes; but although this second 
volume contains upwards of 900 compact pages, 
a third has been found necessary to complete 
his design. Nor will any one-who cares: two 

ins about the book regret this extension ; for 

ere we have a work which is extensive, not 
because the writer is diffuse, but because his 
knowledge is exhaustive—not because he ill 
understands the art of exposition, but because 
he is a master of exposition and his matter is 
abundant. The pages are as full of matter as 
an. egg is full of meat—they are not padded 
out with slack verbiage, irrelevant digressions, 
or unnecessary details. .... Altogether, we can 
name no work so eminently alented to the 
wants of the student, and to the instruction of 
the amateur.” Sarurpay Review. 





In 8vo. with many Illustrations, 
Vol. I. 28s,; Vol. II. 30s. 


EGYPT'S PLACE IN 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY: 


AN HISTORICAL INVESTIGATION, 
IN FIVE BOOKS. 
By C.C. J. BUNSEN, D.D. D.C.L. 
Translated by C..H. COTTRELL, Esq. M.A. 








Also, by CREVALIER Bunsgx, in 7 vols. 8vo. price 51. 5s. 


CHRISTIANITY AND MANKIND, 


THEIR BEGINNINGS AND PROSPECTS : 


Being.a New. Edition, remodelled and extended, 
of Hippolytus and his Age. 


ty The Second Edition of the Hippolytus is posed of 3 
distinct works, which may be had separately, as follows : 


1. HIPPOLYTUS and his AGE; 


or, the Beginnings and Prospects of Christianity. 2 vols. 
8vo. price 30s. 


2. OUTLINES of the PHILO- 
SOPHY of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, applied to Language 
and Religion: Containing an Account of the Alphabetical 
Conferences. 2 vols. 8vo. price 1. 13s. 





3 ANALECTA ANTE- 


NICAENA. 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. 








In 1 vol. 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 
price 15s, 


KARS AND ERZEROUM: 


WITH THE 


CAMPAIGNS of PRINCE PASKIEWITCH 
in the Years 1828 and 1829; 


And an ACCOUNT of the RUSSIAN CONQUESTS 
South of the Caucasus, 
Down to the Treaty of Turcoman Chie and Adrianople. 


By LIEUT.-GEN. MONTEITH, 
Of the Madras Engineers; 
Nineteen Years attached to the Persian Embassy. 





“The chief recommendation of this vo- 
lume, next to the subject of which it treats, concerning 
which all information is now acceptable, is that its author 
is really an authority, having acquired the right to tell what 
he relates by a participation in the greater part of the 
occurrences. In 1810 he accompanied Sir John Maleolm to 
Persia, and he did not quit it until 1829. During his resi- 
dence in the country he learned many facts respecting the 
early Russian invasions from"the officers engaged ; he was 
besides personally acquainted with the most remarkable 
of the sons of Heraclius, the last Sovereign of Georgia; and 
during the campaigns of 1828-29, his official duties brought 
him into constant communication with Prince Paskiewitch, 
from whom he derived much information, and of whose 
character he formed a very high opinion indeed. General 
Monteith has therefore a right to speak. The brilliant 
campaigns of Paskiewitch have been told in several foreign 
works; but except General Chesney’s book, and one or 
two brief summaries, we are not aware of any other 
account in English; and these campaigns are so remarkable 
in themselves and so full of instruction that the general 
reader as well as the military student will welcome another 
narrative well told, and derived from the fountain head. 
That narrative occupies the latter half of this volume, the 
first part being devoted to the aggressions of Russia on 
Persia. It is this first part that will have the most interest 
for general readers.” GLOBE. 





In Two Volumes, 8vo. with nearly 1,600 
Woodcuts, price 60s. 


DR. URE’S 
DICTIONARY OF 
ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 
AND MINES: 


Containing a clear Exposition of their 
Principles and Practice. 


The FOURTH EDITION, much enlarged and 
corrected throughout. 





“These volumes of Dr. Ure’s consist chiefly 
of original and exact treatises, written with so 
much accuracy and care that they may be uni- 
versally resorted to as authoritative,—as indeed 
the former editions have been,—as well by 
artists and manufacturers as by British and 
foreign scientific writers. The author has 


| throughout the entire work kept most seriously 
| before his mind the one object of promoting 


the best and most economical developments of 
the arts and manufactures, and has produced 
a work which altogether surpasses every other 
of its kind with which we are acquainted.” 
Mecuanics’ MAGAZINE, 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
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The PRIMARY PRINCIPLES of 
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The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 
of the WORLD ; from Maratnon to WATERLOO. By 
PROF. CREASY, Professor of History at University 
College, London. 7th Edition. 8vo. with Plans, 15s. 


VII. 
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The RISE and PROGRESS of the ENG- 
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REVIEWS 


Sinai and Palestine, in Connection with their 
History. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, M.A. 
With Maps and Plans. Murray. 

Syria, and the Syrians ; or, Turkey in the De- 
pendencies. By Gregory M. Wortabet. 2 vols. 
Madden. 

A Syrian in Syria and an Englishman on Sinai! 
A Syrian who has been to Europe, and who 
amidst eastern divans and among the roses of 
Sharon is thinking of the drawing-rooms of 
London,—and an English scholar, who carries 
to the Holy Land the doubts and problems of 
western learning, and travels over sacred places 
with a view to catch their local colours,—here 
is pleasant company for a spring morning, when 
the thoughts begin to travel, and old longings 
rise up and turn to the East! 

Travellers in the East are accustomed to 
decorate their descriptive notes by an abundant 
use of colour, mixing in their sunsets all the 
gold the Greeks could have found in Lydia 
with all the purple the Romans could have 
found in the Tyrian Sea. Their landscapes 
flame with orange, amethyst, and saffron; but 
the hues of the kaleidoscope are often confused 
with the tints of Nature, rich as these are, and 
infinitely diversified. In the legendary pictures 
the hills of Sinai stand like masses of brilliant 
crimson; in Diodorus their slopes are scarlet; 
Mr. Stanley, in a series of elaborate studies on 
the aspects of Egypt, Arabia, and Syria, does 
not disperse these dazzling auroras of the fancy, 
but mitigates their brightness. He reflects 
the real colours faithfully, and with an artist’s 
feeling,—and supplies, instead of the loose rhap- 
sodies of tourists, who “‘joy in red and green,” 
a panoramic view, carefully tinted and shaded, 
of the whole region, from the Delta of the Nile 
to the black hills of Nubia,—from the silvery 
white range on the verge of Asia to the red 
and purple rocks of Petra,—from the desolate 
Ziph, through Judea, through the Vale of She- 
chem, ever full of rainbows, to the Dead Sea, and 
to the enchanting splendours of Damascus. 

The Nile, in the Delta, greater than the 
Rhine, Rhone, or Danube,—almost all rivers 
have flowing, euphonious names,—is, says Mr. 
Stanley, brown, like the Tiber, only of a darker, 
richer hue. He saw it, at early dawn, when 
the East was faintly flushed. Of course, in the 
full light of an Egyptian sunset, it flashes and 
burns, in rosy ripples, against the banks, which 
are generally brown, though spaces of vegeta- 
tion may be seen at intervals of a light tamarisk 
or sycamore green. Penetrating into the real 
“land of Egypt,” the fields are green with corn 
and clover; the edges of the canals are black 
with loam; the horizon is formed by yellow hills. 
But, ascending the valley, the Nile appears lus- 
trous and blue, in contrast with its dark, muddy 
borders, dividing it from the “ green—unutter- 
ably green’’—of the western level, dotted with 
brown villages,—the entire scene, land and 
water, being variegated by long arrays of peli- 
cans, standing on the banks, and by the white 
ibis, cormorants, horpoos, and ziczacs. High 
along the eastern shore rises a white wall of 
limestone rock, and, as the vista narrows or 
widens, the porphyry hills appear like fantastic 
shadows; the islands, with their pale temples, 
rise upon the river; the Nubian mountains come 
into view in deep purple masses; and, far south- 
ward, open the marshes of the double Nile, 
green with reeds, white with lilies, blue with 
clusters of the lotus, with a framework of forest 
all around. But Mr. Stanley did not go among 
the “blameless Ethiopians.’’ Coinciding with 
Bunsen in the opinion that Egypt itself has no 


history, but a series of monumental and tra- 
ditionary records, without a before or after, 
without a known beginning or an exact end, 
he looked into Nubia, and across Nubia into 
Abyssinia, as into a legendary abyss, and turned 
his steps to Goshen, where “history was born 
on that night when Moses led forth his people.” 
Without receiving or disputing this view, it is 
interesting to follow Mr. Stanley while he col- 
lects colours for the historical palette. From 
almost all points of the Sinaitic peninsula the 
sea is visible—the deep blue sea of Suez and 
Akaba— with the shores strewn with white 
shells, the shoals planted with corals from the 
Oriental Ocean, the red-sand rocks glowing 
in the sun. Though, in the mountain district 
of this peninsula, the broken plateaux of Tor, 
Mr. Stanley did not find the ‘crimson”’ of the 
sacred poets, or the “scarlet” of the Sicilian 
annalist, he found a picturesque landscape of a 
deep red colour, streaked with dark green and 
purple lines,—‘ the Alps unclothed,”’ in the ex- 
aggerated, but effective, language of Henniker. 
Here a page of a book being distinctly, but not 
loudly, read, the words were plainly audible from 
the highest to the lowest peak of Ras Sasafeh, 
a distance of sixty yards. 

While we pass rapidly with Mr. Stanley 
through the fir valleys of this singular penin- 
sula, the favourite of travellers—over the Moun- 
tain of the Damsels, where two sisters of the 
desert, twining their hair together, leaped from 
the double-peaked rock, and through ancient 
texts and modern glosses in search of historical 
illustrations, the opportunity serves to explain 
the design of his book. It contains the narra- 
tive of a journey, in the winter of 1852 and 
the spring of 1853, through Egypt, Arabia and 
Syria, undertaken for the sake of a personal study 
of the connexion between the geography and 
the history of the sacred regions. Mr. Stanley 
had had many predecessors, but he went without 
any positive theories, so that his views are, at 
least, liberal and independent. The most per- 
plexed of the topographical questions relating 
to “the Holy Places” he avoids; the most 
astonishing of the “ discoveries” announced by 
French travellers he discredits; he has strong 
opinions of his own, in which Dr. Kalisch may 
concur, but the chief value of his book — 
which is at the same time its chief character- 
istic—consists in its minute and erudite geogra- 
phical commentary, and in its faithful and vivid 
reflection of natural landscapes. Wherever the 
great relics of the early Christian ages came 
into sight, Mr. Stanley paints them in, carefully 
and effectively. Burckhardt and Robinson, and 
a legion of inferior writers, have described the 
convent of St. Katherine; yet this sketch has 
the interest that attaches to whatever is written 
by a scholar.— 

“ Those who have seen the Grande Chartreuse in 
the Alps of Dauphiny, know the shock produced by 
the sight of that vast edifice in the midst of its 
mountain desert,—the long, irregular pile, of the 
Parisian architecture of the fifteenth century, the 
one habitation of the upland wilderness of which it 
is the centre. It is this feeling, raised to its highest 
pitch, which is roused on finding in the heart of the 
Desert of Sinai the stately Convent of St. Cathe- 
rine, with its massive walls, its gorgeous church hung 
with banners, its galleries of chapels, of cells, and 
of guest-chambers, its library of “precious manu- 
scripts, the sound of its rude cymbals calling to 
prayer, and changed by the echoes into music as it 
rolls through the desert valley, the double standard 
of the Lamb and Cross floating high upon its top- 
most towers, And this contrast is heightened still 
more by the fact, that, unlike most monastic retreats, 
its inhabitants and its associations are not indigenous, 
but wholly foreign, to the soil where they have 
struck root. The monks of the Grand Chartreuse, 





however secluded from the world, are still French- 





men; the monks of Subiaco are still Italians. But. 
the monks of Sinai are not Arabs, but Greeks. 
There in the midst of the Desert, the very focus of 
the pure Semitic race, the traveller hears once again 
the accents of the Greek tongue; meets the natives 
of Thessalonica and of Samos; sees in the gardens 
the produce, not of the Desert or of Egypt, but 
of the isles of Greece; not the tamarisk, or the 
palm, or the acacia, but the olive, the almond tree, 
the apple tree, the poplar, and the cypress of Attica 
and Corcyra. And as their present state, so also 
their past origin is alike strange to its local habi- 
tation. No Arab or Egyptian or Syrian patriarch 
erected that massive pile; no pilgrim princess, no 
ascetic King: a Byzantine Emperor, the most 
worldly of his race, the great legislator Justinian, 
was its founder.” 


The gate of the central tower has been walled 
up for a hundred and thirty-four years, and is 
rigorously guarded, since, if it were opened, 
the Arab tribes have, under an ancient dispen- 
sation, an inalienable right to be supported for. 
six months at the expense of the convent.— 


“ Round about this tower, like a little town, extend 
in every direction the buildings of the convent, now 
indeed nearly deserted, but still by their number in- 
dicating the former greatness of the place, when each 
of the thirty-six chapels was devoted to the worship 
of a separate sect. Athwart the whole stretches the 
long roof of the church; within which, amidst the 
barbaric splendour of the Greek ritual, may be dis- 
tinguished with interest the lotus-capitals of the 
columns—probably the latest imitation of the old 
Egyptian architecture; and high in the apse behind 
the altar—too high and too obscure to recognize their 
features or lineaments distinctly—the two medallions 
of Justinian and Theodora, probably, with the ex- 
ception of those in St. Vitalis, at Ravenna, the only- 
existing likeness of those two great and wicked 
sovereigns.” 

Mr. Stanley advanced, colouring his journal 
as he went, along the track of the Israelites, 
noting the exact forms and tints of the region, 
across the Sinaitic Peninsula, along the beach of 
the Akaban Gulf, to Petra, the gorgeous ruin, 
—a mass of excavated rocks, veined and 
clouded, he says, like a surface of watered 
silk. Entering Palestine, he supplies by a 
simple confession an illustration of the posi- 
tive value of travel. Mr. Stanley, when he 
first heard the names Carmel, Maon, and 
Ziph in the mouths of ploughmen, was not 
unlearned, was not unfamiliar with modern in- 
vestigations into the aspects and antiquities of 
the Sacred Lands, yet he went up to Palestine 
with totally false anticipations. He expected 
to see a country sparely strewn with fragments 
of ancient towns and edifices; he was astonished 
to find solid walls, columns, towers. But even 
more fascinating than the remnants of cities were 
the red anemones, the daisies, the round sober 
hills covered with aromatic shrubs, the stars of 
Bethlehem, tulips and poppies, the glistenin 
olives, pomegranate trees hung with green roe | 
purple blossoms, and lilies more brilliant than 
the robes of Solomon. 


In December, 1854, Mr. Wortabet, journeying” 
to Beyrout from Smyrna, resolved to make a 
Syrian tour, which can be done, he says, at the: 
cost of one pound sterling a day. At Messina 
—the nearest port to Tarsus—he noticed the 
contrast of Eastern with Western manners. 
Being with a large company, at the Consul’s 
house, taking coffee, he nervously heard an 
English friend ask for “‘another cup.” It was 
as though some unfinished gentleman, in Beaw 
Brummel’s presence, had “taken soup twice.” 

“This unusual request raised a momentary smile 
on the lips of the company present. The boy gave 
it to him; drinking this, he again, for the third time, 
handed his cup to be replenished, when the smiles 
gave place to an immoderate burst of laughter. On 
being told the cause, he was much amused at the 
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difference in the customs of the East and West, and 
joined in the laugh, though at his own expense.” 
—Such is Etiquette in Asia Minor. 

Approaching Beyrout, Mr. Wortabet catches 
the breeze of the Lebanon, and sings, in scarcely 
coherent ecstacies, about a lute that must be in- 
spired, and about the City of the Thousand 
Lamps; but his Eastern pen may be forgiven for 
a fanciful apostrophe to the ‘‘ happy home of 
his-youth.” Nothing in Italy, France, Eng- 
land, Scotland, New Hampshire, or Greece, he 
says, is equal to Beyrout,—a vision of gold and 
rainbows;—and, remembering Eliot Warburton’s 
‘Claude Lorraine glass of memory,’’ it may be 
allowed that Beyrout is very beautiful. But it 
has no lighthouse, and it is difficult to get on 
shore. Here Mr. Wortabet, cursing the Turks, | 
strikes into a digression on the regeneration of | 
the Turkish Empire, and illustrates his theory 
by a glance at the improvements of the city. | 
Twenty-five years ago it was Oriental,—now it 
is European. Though the shopkeeper sits, 
cross-legged, smoking his chibouk, or inhaling | 
from nargeelé, the goods at his feet are Western 
manufacture. But the method of sale is purely | 
Eastern.— 

“A’shopkeeper comes to buy a bale of goods from | 
the merchant; he is accompanied by a broker. The 
merchant, understanding the object of their visit, in- | 
vites them with all the compliments of the East to | 
be seated, and despatches his servant te fetch them | 
pipes and coffee from a neighbouring café (these are 
found in every street). See the broker now approach 
the merchant and whisper to him—they whisper— 
their faces serving as an index to what is going on 
between them. The broker now returns to the shop- 
keeper, and whispers to him, as he did to the mer- 
chant; he goes and comes between them till he has 
brought them near to each other’s mark, All this 
time not an audible word is uttered, and looking 
upon the merchant and the shopkeeper, you would 
suppose they were bent upon out-smoking each 
other. Having come near to the point, the broker 
drags the shopkeeper to the merchant, and nolens 
volens, links their hands in each other's grasp; he, 
at the same time, holding their hands within his own, | 
lest they should be separated, in which case the sale | 
is supposed not to be legal. He now calls upon the | 
merchant to make the sale, or, as in the Arabic, ‘to | 
make the sale a blessing to the purchaser, at twenty 
piastres the piece.’—‘ No!’ grunts the merchant. 
* He wants twenty-one piastres, and draws his hand 
back in token that he will not sell at that price. 
The ever-ready broker joins them again, whispers 
something to both, and finally screams aloud, * Cut 
the difference, and let the price be twenty piastres 
and a half.’ This being agreed to, the broker again 
calls upon the merchant to make the sale. This he 
does in this wise: while the hands of merchant and 
shopkeeper are grasped the broker utters the finale, 
‘Ala una’; here he stops to breathe. ‘ALA DUE’; 
here he coughs. ‘ALA TRE’; here he stops, and 
the sale is made by a silent but Acarty shake of the 
hand.” 

Inside his house the Syrian has learnt to 
blend what is useful in the West with what is 
comfortable in the East. Lounging on his 
divan, with his feet in green slippers, and his 
pipe by his side, sipping coffee from a tiny cup, 
—he hangs his walls, nevertheless, with Euro- 
pean and American paintings, and keeps a pile 
of European papers. He wears no caftan; the 
bag of tobacco and the handkerchief, formerly 
suspended at his belt, are now concealed. Sofas 
and chairs stand near his piles of cushions. In 
the street he wears, not yellow slippers, but 
polished boots. Friends and families mix 
socially together; and with these changes has 
come an increase of education, of industry, and 
riches. Yet the old coffee-shops, and their 
tellers of elegant stories, have survived the 
“ godly, thorough reformation” of Beyrout.— 





| to go for lodgings. 





“They have a lawn outside, where small stools (in 
Bayroot chairs are now used) like a cubic foot are 


placed for the accommodation of the customer; a j 


raised fireplace is in the corner, whereupon the 
coffee-pot is heard simmering, whilst immediately 
above it are two shelves. where the nargeelés are 
placed. The customer here enjoys the luxury of a 
smoke and a cup of coffee for the trifling sum of ten 
paras, about two farthings. Some of the large 
coffee-shops have the appendage of a story-teller, 
who comes of an evening and either entertains the 
audience with a story from the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ or 
relates to them some gallant deed of some deceased 
warrior. These storiesare wellreceived. In relating 
the story, the speaker does not stand on a platform 
as in the West. The customers are divided to two 
sides, and an open space is left between them. In 
this space he walks to and fro. He begins his story 
by clapping his hands, which at once secures for him 
breathless attention. In place of the ‘ Ladies and 
Gentlemen!’ of the West, the story-teller, on clap- 
ping his hands for attention, addresses them thus :— 
‘My Honoured Sirs!’ He speaks a little, then 
helps himself to a whiff of nargeelé from one of the 
customers, who gladly offers it to him; he speaks a 
little more, takes another whiff from the nargeelé of 
another, and so on till he has done.” 


Mr. Wortabet has a hatred of the Turks, and 


| something more than a prejudice against the 


Maronites. His judgments on national cha- 
racter are worth little; but he has an amusing 
anecdote, apocryphal or not, of a Maronite 
impostor.— 


“Once of a summer's day, as a Bayroot merchant 
was making his way into one of their villages, and 
ignorant as to where he can find lodgings, behold a 
respectable looking man, well clad, accosts him, and 
invites him to stay at his house; the merchant gladly 
complies, as a minute ago he was wondering whither 
He entered a well-furnished 
lodging house, apparently possessed of all the com- 
forts which the district can furnish—the wife and the 
children were, if anything, sumptuously clad. The 
dinner hour came, and a grand entertainment it was. 
The Bayroot merchant slept comfortably, and next 
morning, after thanking his host for his hospitality, 
started on his way. His host accompanied him a 
little part of the way, and as he was making his last 
farewell behold, to the astonishment of the Bayroot 
merchant, his host made known himself to his guest 
as a certain beggar who paid him an annual visit, and 


| to whom he had been in the custom of giving a loaf 


of bread, some helawé, and a ten para piece.” 


It is not the Turk only that is insolent in 
Syria, or only the Maronite that is mean. Nor 
has it been under the Ottoman sword alone that 
the land has bled. For every spot on which the 
Druzes slaughtered the Christians, there is a 
spot where the Christians slaughtered the Druzes. 
Mr. Wortabet exhibits no less partiality when 
he affirms that, did the Syrians understand 
wine-making, they would supply the world.— 

“ The vineyards, which rise in terraces one above 
the other till they reach nearly to the summit of 
Lebanon, abound in the most luscious grapes imagin- 
able, of which we have different kinds: one called 
the walnut, takes its name from its size, being as 
large as that fruit; another is the long grape; and 
another is small and round. There are other kinds 
beside, which it would be unnecessary to mention. 
The English hot-house grape, good as it is, does not 
bear comparison with our Syrian grapes. The quan- 
tity grown is enormous. Did the Syrians know how 
to make wine, Syria would soon become the wine 
mart of the whole world. What are not used as 
grapes, the natives dry into raisins, and the process 
is thus: the grapes are gathered in September, 
washed in a composition of lye, water, and oil, after 
which they are spread on a mat to dry, and there 
they remain for about a fortnight in the open sun, 
sprinkled once or twice every few days with this 
composition ; they are then gathered and put into 
sacks of hair-cloth, and sold as raisins. Some grapes 
are made into a sort of treacle, called Dibs, whilst 
the refuse thereof is made into wine and arak.” 


In Syria, the girls, going down to the wells 
or streams, carry their jars on their shoulders. 
When Mr. Wortabet came up with some of 
these maidens he called them “sisters,” and 





asked for a draught of water; and they answered, 
‘© Welcome, brother.” 

Sharing the joy of all travellers at the sight 
of Damascus, the traveller, though a Syrian, 
glowed as he saw the glittering Barada, the 
orange and citron groves, the cornfields tinted 
with flowers. And he goes back to the tale of 
Caled and Eudocia, and through the processes 
of an Eastern bath, until we enter gladly a little 
low door, to visit, with him, a bride of 
Damascus.— 

“She was a tall graceful girl, of about sixteen 
years of age, of a fair complexion, black eyes and 
black hair; she wore a graceful gimbaz (gown), 
which fell lower than her feet to the clogs; her waist 
was encircled by a rich Cashmere shawl falling 
negligently and loosely, over which she wore a black 
jacket, richly embroidered with gold; whilst her 
black hair fell floating on her shoulders, to which 
were attached sundry pieces of gold, giving a peculiar 
tint to the lustre of her hair. The jacket was short, 
and came only as far as the waist, whilst at the arms 
it reached no farther than the elbow, so as to give 
room to the sleeves of the wide gimbaz to fall back 
and show an arm of peculiar fairness and beauty; 
on the wrist was clasped a bracelet, which rather 
deducted from the beauty of that arm. Round her 
neck she wore an akd, a sort of chain, which fell 
from her neck, and was-concealed in her bosom by 
ample folds of muslin; her feet were encased in white 
stockings, over which she wore a yellow slipper, 
edged with tinsels of gold ; this she slipped into the 
clogs, which were about eight inches from the ground. 
Her head was covered with a small turban, studded 
with gold and diamonds ; immediately over the brow 
came the saffeea, gold pieces generally of the value 
of twenty piastres, stuck near each other from one 
ear to the other, which mingle with the hair, and 
appear like a golden wreath.” 

He adds, that it is erroneous to describe all 
the beauties of Syria as brunettes. Some of them 
have fair and bright complexions. He took 
supper with the family of the bride, and, during 
the evening, many of her friends came in :— 

“Those who knew me personally embraced me, 
and saluted me with a kiss on each cheek, and then 
kissed my left shoulder ; this is the custom. Stran- 
gers to me, simply bowed and placed their hands on 
their heart, then on their mouth, and then on their 
forehead ; a very genteel way of saluting. Placing 
the hand on the heart will remind the reader of the 
seat of the affections ; on the lips, the kiss of love ; 
on the forehead, esteem and respect: thus affection, 
love, and respect are combined in the salutation of 
a Syrian. As soon as any stranger came in, we all 
rose up to meet him, saluted him, and pressed on 
him the best seat, which is generally the farthest 
up from the door. As some of these gentlemen who 
came last brought their wives with them—three or 
four of them had infants in their arms—it was re- 
solved, much to my regret, that the ladies should ad- 
journ to another room, which was immediately done.” 
—But, after some gossip, they followed the 
ladies.— 

“On entering the room, I saw a group of about 
twenty young ladies, and three or four more ad- 
vanced in lite sitting carelessly and negligently in 
one corner of the room, smoking their pipes and 


\ 


nargeelés ; whilst a few boys of robust constitution » 


and fair complexion gathered round the mangal. 
The sight that met my eye as we entered the room 
—the careless lounge—the dark and almond eyes, or 
still better as the ladies rose up gracefully to receive 
us, was most interesting and intensely thrilling.” 

Making himself pleasant with these ‘ houris 
of the visual paradise,”” Mr. Wortabet posi- 
tively prattled about England,—and, which 
is more surprising, quotes his own prattle word 
by word. Extending his journey, he came to 
the village of Hasbaiya, a true relic of the 
pastoral ages.— 

“ As soon as it was known that I had reached the 
village, the people en masse, from the prince to the 
peasant, came to call upon me. This is a universal 
custom in Syria. Whena family receives an absent 


member, though he may not be known to the people, 
as was the case with me, yet for the sake of the family 
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who reside among them, it is customary for the neigh- 
bours to come personally and congratulate them on 
the safe arrival of the absentee ; each bringing with 
him a gift according to his ability : some brought a 
score of eggs, and others brought half-a-dozen fowls ; 
one sent in a loaf of sugar; and another a parcel of 
coffee, and so on.” 

First five “princes,” then the Sheikhs and 
Governor of the village, next “the wealthy 
people,” lastly “the poorer classes” paid this 
ceremonial ‘‘call,”’ and were treated with sherbet, 
coffee, and ‘a look at Punch,’’ which was not 
so cordially relished as the more conventional 
poses of an illustrated newspaper. While Mr. 

ortabet was at Hasbaiya two marriages oc- 
curred :— 

“Marriage in the East is considered the most 
brilliant era in a man’s life, . . so much so, that the 
heartiest congratulations you can offer a young man, 
or the warmest manner of returning him thanks for 
any favour or kindness conferred by him, is to wish 
him a speedy marriage. Inshalla nifrah minnak / 
We hope to be made glad by you, that is, get you 
married! is a congratulation always on the lips of 
an Arab. In thanking parents who may have sons, 
the heartiest manner of expressing your sentiments 
is to wish them the happiness of seeing their sons 
married. No compliments are paid to the daughters 
—they being considered inferior to the sons; so much 
so, that the cold return for any kindness rendered 
by a young lady, is to wish her the happiness of see- 
ing her brothers married.” 

The love of boys is so great among these 
ee that a man is usually called after his first- 

orn—“ Abu Hanna,” ‘ Abu Butros,” ‘‘ The 
Father of John,’ “The Father of Peter,’’—a 
custom which extends to the wife also, who may 
be called “Imm Hanna,” “The Mother of 
John,” thus reversing the patronymical law. 
Should a woman be childless, she runs the risk 
of being called ‘“‘Mrat Hanna” (the Wife of 
John).— 

“Tt is a matter of sorrow to a wedded pair if they 
have no children ; and their friends, in order to miti- 
gate their sorrow, generally give them the title of an 
imaginary being yet to be born. I know one who 
is called ‘ Abu Naseef, though he has no such boy 
to bless his existence, and is not likely to have any.” 

A daughter is no consolation :— 

“ Parents never take the name of their daughters; 
indeed, the birth of a daughter is looked upon rather 
in the light of a misfortune than otherwise. The 
mother looks dejected, and the father seems as if he 
were quite ashamed of himself, Had they a son, 
the house would be besieged by friends and acquaint- 
ances to congratulate the happy pair on such an 
event, and hope they may live to see him married. 
Not so, however, if a daughter is born ; in that case 
none but intimate friends call, and if they allude to 
the newly-born babe, it is with a view of consoling 
the unhappy pair. The usual form of expression in 
such cases is, ‘She that has brought a daughter will 
bear a son;’ to which the dejected parent replies, 
with hands and eyes uplifted to heaven, ‘ Inshallah 
(If so it please God).’ ” 

And yet how charmed was Mr. Wortabet 
when at sunset he sat down by the waters of 
Nazareth, and saw thirty damsels, lovely and 
graceful, filling their jars, and laughing and 
sporting on the sward. 

The volumes are very unequal in interest. In 
parts they are fresh, instructive, picturesque,— 
elsewhere they are didactic, extravagant, and 
monotonous. The reader who turns to them 
for information on the social and political aspects 
of Syria under the Ottoman Sultanate must be 
on his guard against Mr. Wortabet’s prejudices, 
which are national as well as sectarian. 





The Fife Note-Book. First Series. 
Fife, Whitehead & Burns. 

From the sound of the title of this little 

volume we might take it for a handbook 

of musical instruction. It treats, however, 

of something of far more importance, nothing 


Cupar— 





less than a kingdom, or what was such :—the 
‘ Kingdom of Fife,” —which anciently included 
Fife, Kinross, Clackmannan, and part of Perth- 
shire. In the days of its old titular greatness, 
the district was dignified, but dreary. When 
enterprise, commerce, industry, and other healthy 
revolutionary influences blew away the ‘“‘king- 
dom,” Fife sprang into a prosperity, to designate 
which by the name of princely or royal would 
hardly do justice to the truth. The long but 
narrow county is watered by the classical Eden 
and Leven. On its fertile soil graze numerous 
herds of cattle, and flourishing manufactures 
there abound. It is seldom that on an equal 
tract of coast so many towns and villages can 
be found as within the fifty miles between Cul- 
ross and Crail. They probably outnumber the 
miles, for there is a continual chain of them. 
The chief town is Cupar. This town is con- 
nected with an old proverb, which may be taken 
either as illustrating the attractions of the plea- 
sant locality in the vale, famous for its coarse 
linens and its tanneries, or of the obstinacy of 
people who are bent upon wending thither. 
“Wha will to Cupar wil to Cupar,” is signi- 
ficant of resolution that cannot be made to 
swerve. 

The author takes us on a pedestrian tour, 
and he is well fitted for such an expedition. 
He is not afraid of “a fine plump of rain.”’ 
Like Lord Bacon, who used to drive out in 
an open carriage when spring showers were 
falling, for “the benefit of irrigation,” he 
is quite refreshed when the rain descends upon 
him as he plods along. It clears the vapours 
from the mind, as well as the dust from the 
garments. In the opening portion of the volume 
he tells us more of personsthan of places :—and he 
does right, for Fifeshire is rich in heroes of every 
degree, born or figuring in the district. Among 
them are Knox and Beaton, Abp. Sharpe and 
Balfour of Burley, Adam Smith, Dr. Chalmers, 
Prof. Tennant, Molyson, and the Bethunes 
(the last two named springing from the pea- 
santry, and taking respectable rank among 
writers). Among the most celebrated children 
of the soil, however, are the two Davids,—the 
two “Sir Davids,” we should say. The best 
remembered is the painter, cautious Wilkie; the 
other is the old poet— 

And still thy name of high account, 
And still thy verse has charms, 

Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, 
Lord-Lyon King-at-Arms. 

On the ‘ Mount,” which was formerly part 
of the snug little patrimony of this ‘‘ Gudeman 
o’ Ballingrich,” now stands a column to the 
memory of Hope (Lord Hopetoun), who, like 
Claverhouse of Dundee, was a hard-fighting man 
with a soft womanly face. 

The memory of the poet will outlive that of 
the soldier, and justly so. David Lindsay, the 
erst page, playmate of James the Fifth, knight, 
herald, and ambassador, has left matter where- 
with posterity may be amused. We rate him 
higher than our pedestrian companion seems to 
do, for although he was a courtier, he was no 
time-server. He soundly castigated, in very 
smart verse, the three estates of the realm,— 
court, clergy, and commonalty. That old 
David was graphic as well as easy may be seen 
in his own description of himself as a page at 
pastime with the infant king.— 


How, as a chapman bears his pack, 

I bore thy grace upon my back ; 

And sometimes stridlings, on my neck, 
Dancing with many a bend and beck ; 
The first syllables that thou didst mute 
Was “ play Da— Lin—” upon the lute. 


For all his service at court, David was no 
king-worshipper. His long and close service, 
indeed, may Live been a cause of this. When 
a certain poet called Antigonus “ divine,” the 
illegitimate son of Philip laughed, and said his 
chamber-maid knew better than that. Lindsay’s 





knowledge of kings was not the menial one here 
indicated; but he had what may be called a 
singular one, considering the times in which he 
lived. ‘‘ What,” he asks,— 

What isa King? Nought but an officer 

To cause his lieges live in equity. 

It is to the credit of the court that the poet 
was none the less esteemed for his. opinions, or 
for his diatribes against divine right. His 
satire, ‘The Three Estates,’ was recited in public 
on the playfield at Edinburgh. Court, camp, 
and city, sat or stood to hear the rough, some- 
times not over-cleanly, lines ; and the illustrious 
and patient audience were kept in roars of 
laughter at the stinging slaps dealt at their own 
foibles, from nine in the morning till six o’clock 
‘at even.” Had ever poet such a compliment 
paid him? Not even the best of them of old 
who sat “i’ the Capitol,” and were invested 
with the laureate’s crown. 

The biographical details given in ‘The Fife 
Note-Book’ are well told, although neces- 
sarily brief. Some of the lives, ike Moly- 
son’s, are exceedingly interesting. When dealing 
with places, too, the author puts figures in to 
give life to his landscape; and in walking over 
Melville House, we are glad to meet with that 
‘little crooked soldier,” Lesley, who gave 
Charles the First so unpalatable a lesson, and. 
who was so strangely paid for it by being made 
Earl of Leven. And again, in the Castle of 
Monimail, we greet lovingly the pale figure 
of that inconsistent mass of dirt and eru- 
dition, the philosopher and physician, Jerome 
Cardan, who came all the way from Italy to 
cure an Archbishop, and a part of whose remedy 
was worse than the disease. In conclusion, let 
us warn the author, in his fature numbers, to be 
less digressive. He is, in the proper sense of 
the word, impertinently so. Let us remind 
him of what is said by Sallentin :—* Digressions 
are like the adornments of beautiful women: 
they cause us to lose sight of the principal 
object.” 





Glances and Glimpses; or, Fifty Years Social, 
including Twenty Years Professional Life. 
By Harriot K. Hunt, M.D. Boston, Jewett 
& Co.; London, Triibner & Co. 

NEVER were we less disposed to make light of 

the mission of Woman as minister to the sick and 

comforter of the afflicted than at the present 
moment :—yet rarely have we taken up a book 
richer in absurdities than this autobiography 
of Dr. Harriot K. Hunt. Her absurdities, too, 
have not that air of sincerity which, in part, 
excuses eccentricity. They belong, “ with a dif- 
ference,’’ to that library of empiricism, at present 
so copiously supplied in America, of which Mr. 

Barnum is the arch-contributor. Never, at least, 

has Woman moved more oddly in ‘‘the woman 

movement” than our Doctress,—who having 
helped herself to her own diploma, now sits ad- 

miringly down to record her own career, in a 

style compared with which the style of Dr. 

Caldwell [ Athen. No. 1456] is ——- itself. 

Dedicating her book to her married sister, who 

till she married was a Doctress also, Miss Hunt 

reminds her that ‘‘oneness in spirit, oneness in 
aspiration to be true to our parentage, has given 

a charm to their varied lives.” As we begin so 

we go on, 


—roses, roses all the way, 
With myrtle mixed in the path like mad, 


—as Mr. Browning's patriot sings on the road 
to the scaffold. Critics, it is true, are forewarned 
that in Doctress Hunt’s revelations they will 
have to deal with a ‘confidence in intuition 
which will startle [their] cawsality.”’ Our con- 
fidence early took alarm,—and we may add (in 
vain emulation to match the Lady’s flowers of 
speech) that our “‘risibility was early interested” 
in the detail of Miss Hunt’s life, parentage, and 
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conversation, when we found her thus describ- 


ing her parents—a quiet and worthy couple be- | 


longing to Boston :— 

“Possessing freedom of thought, and large capa- 
city of language, utterance became with them a law 
of life. No mental dyspepsia marred their blessings. 


Their ideas did not fossilize into prejudices, but | 


grew and blossomed.” 

There is no possibility of proceeding in detail 
with an autobiography told in a style so Elysian 
as this; some of the traits, however, subse- 
quently noted are irresistible,—as, for instance, 
when Miss Harriot tells us how she was merry, 
as well as wise, even in her school days.— 

“Dearly loving fun, I found many sly opportu- 
nities for its indulgence, and was fond of extracting 
the ludicrous from the most trifling incidents. My 
iungs learned a joyous laugh, which, even now, at 
fifty, (they tell me,) has its distinctive character. I 
hardly knew how smoothly my life slipped away. 
~Constant family interchange kept the home wide 
awake. My father’s and mother’s sisters were both 
widows. My father being the only uncle in the 
family, our house naturally became head-quarters. 
Stiff religionists were glad to unbend there, and 
bigoted Christians used their risibles freely.” 

Page after page, overflowing with absurdities 
of language as egregious as the passages quoted, 
must be passed over. The Hunts seem to have 
been good, conscientious, and affectionate people, 
even when shown, as Doctress Harriot has 
shown them, through a glass which would make 
Grace itself look ridiculous and subject Perfec- 
tion to the gibes of bystanders. The father, who 
was a seafaring man, died when his daughters 
were young :—this told, we shall not halt till we 
find our authoress in her twenty-seventh year, 
when we must pause to let her tell how she 
became a Doctress. The health of her sister, 
who had been associated with her in keeping a 
school, broke down. After trying every nostrum 
and system of medicine recommended by the 
faculty—we are assured without the slightest 
success,— 

“On the 30th of June, 1833, I saw a physician, 
Mrs. Mott, who, with her husband, had come to 
Boston to establish themselves in practice :—they 
were English people. I had called on her the day 
before, but she could not see me. I remember 
vividly my conversation with her: her sympathizing 
manner as I unfolded my sister's case, was comfort 
to me; and after hearing me patiently, she said she 
thought my sister could be cured. We were open to 
all sorts of opposition for even thinking of such a 
thing as employing ‘a quack!’ But we were weary 
and tired out with ‘regulars;’ and it did not occur 
-to us that to die under regular practice, and with 
anedical etiquette, was better than any other way. 
* * To be sure I regretted, with others, the bom- 
hast of the advertisements the Motts’ printed, and 
the trumpeting of the certain cures that would result 
from their practice; but, behind all this, was a some- 
thing new, which offered at least a change of treat- 
ment, if not a change of cure. * * They commenced 
their treatment. My sister followed their directions 
faithfully: our mother was, as ever, the efficient 
nurse; and I, the messenger back and forth, * * 
My sister's health commenced improving. Her 
hope was healthfully stimulated; new influences 
were doing a good work for her. She began to gain 
strength. After an absence of three years and four 
months, she again went to church! This was new 
life for us. Our home was once more brightened, 
gladdened, and cheered. As her case was so intricate 
she was generally visited by both Dr. Mott and his 
wife. An attachment sprang up between us and 
them ; and in September they made me an offer to 
come to their residence, and write for them. * * In 
‘February, 1834, Dr. Mott and wife solicited us to 
take unoccupied rooms in their house—urging as a 
reason, the great need of a change for my sister. 
Added to this, was my absorbing interest in my new 
relations; for my letters to patients, joined to the 
growing consciousness that I was to be a physician, 
began to fill my soul with a satisfaction unknown 
Detore.” 


| 
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| 








Naturally enough, on witnessing the success 
of the Motts, even while she saw through their 
quackery, Harriot Hunt began to say to herself, 
“Why should not I succeed also?’’—and she 
quietly owns that herself and sister set up as 
medical women ere they had studied medicine; 
more sublimely adding in a subsequent para- 
graph,— 

* The outer world had opened upon us, desiring to 
live lives of use, divorced from fashion and nonsense; 
and when, through our childhood, girlhood, and ma- 
turity, we had seen humanity seeking our home in 
varied forms, fettered, embarrassed, diseased, dis- 
tressed, and melancholy, we felt strongly the need of 
an inner centre—a balance-wheel—nucleus.” 

So far as translation enables us to understand 
this curious confession, Harriot K. Hunt was as 
successful in her cures before as after she took 
the study of medicine fairly in hand. But we 
shall not follow her much further. It is not on 
the text of a book so exaggerated and so ex- 
aggerating as this—it is not from a life so excep- 
tional as the one narrated—that honourable men 
ought to discuss how far Woman may be judi- 
ciously encouraged to practise the healing art; 
or, when so encouraged, into which branches of 
medicine she may best—or solely—direct her 
energies. A moment’s thought will convince 
all who think that the question is not to be 
argued completely without entering into details 
inadmissible here. Into this debateable land 
Doctress Hunt wanders,—not so much wan- 
tonly, perhaps, as with that disregard of common 
sense which we have remarked in other women 
who have made a law to themselves. The Lady 
who did some days’ walking in the Desert, 
thereupon laid it down as alaw that “of course”’ 
every other lady ought to walk the Desert :— 
and thus Miss Hunt, finding it only natural and 
lovely that every other woman should do what 
she has done, has no hesitation in dealing with 
every question of physical, or spiritual, or poli- 
tical disease, — destroying the value of such 
judicious counsels and benevolent sympathies 
as her record contains, by hasty and arrogant 
words, which will neither direct the strong, 
nor delude the sincere, nor deliver the reserved 
from the thraldom of society. 





Hours with the Mystics : a Contribution to the 
History of Religious Opinion. By Robert 
Alfred Vaughan, B.A. 2 vols. Parker & Son. 

Furuer, in his ‘Church History,’ speaking of 

the fourteenth century, quaintly says :—‘‘ The 

schoolmen principally employed themselves in 
knotty and thorny questions of Divinity; in- 
deed, as such who live in London and like 
populous places, having but little ground for 
their foundations to build houses on, may be 
said to enlarge the breadth of their houses in 
height, so the schoolmen of this age, lacking 
the latitude of general learning and language, 
thought to enlarge their active minds by mount- 
ing up, so improving their small bottom with 
towering speculations; though some of things 
mystical that might not, more of things difficult 
that could not, most of things curious that need 
not be known to us.” The schoolman and the 
mystic are not so constantly antagonistic as has 
been supposed, and are assuredly alike in one 
respect,—for the buildings of the latter, with 
foundations both very small and very insuffi- 
cient, rise into the very clouds. We wish that 
the architectural analogy could be carried fur- 
ther, and that a Theological and Scientific 

Building Act could forbid the erections of the- 

ories above a certain height without a propor- 

tionate solidity of foundation. 

The author of this book considers that his 
subject needs a word of explanation, if not of 
apology.— 

“ Mysticism (he says) is almost everywhere syno- 





nymous with what is most visionary in religion and 
most obscure in speculation. But a history of Mys- 
ticism,—old visions and old obscurities,—who is bold 
enough to expect a hearing for that? Is the hope- 
ful present, struggling towards clear intelligence, to 
pause and hear how, some hundreds of years ago, 
men made themselves elaborately unintelligible? Is 
our straining after action and achievement to be 
relaxed while you relate the way in which mystics 
reduced themselves to utter inactivity ?” 

The author answers these anticipated objec- 
tions at some length. We think that they might 
be disposed of very shortly. Mysticism forms 
an important and curious part of the history of 
the human mind. It illustrates in a remarkable 
manner some of those prevailing weaknesses, a 
knowledge of which is necessary to such as 
would lead or influence that struggle towards 
intelligence of which Mr. Vaughan speaks. In 
this, as in every other contest, the officers must 
be educated if the operations are to be success- 
ful. Nor is the mystic, when considered with 
due regard to the state of religion in his age 
and country, always an uninteresting person. 
Little as we may be disposed to sympathize 
with an English mystic of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, we judge very differently of one whose 
choice has been between a perverted religion of 
the heart and a perverted religion of the head. 
The enthusiast who recognizes in his own soul 
a portion of the Divine nature,—who finds an 
unerring guide to eternal happiness within him, 
—and who sincerely strives to serve-God with 
a love too pure to admit of any influence, either 
from hope or fear,—is an object of our admira- 
tion when compared with those laborious triflers 
who raised up tomes of scholastic divinity which, 
as the Dean of St. Paul’s says, may he com- 
pared with the Pyramids of Egypt standing in 
rude majesty, which are commanding from the 
display of immense power, yet oppressive from 
the sense of the waste of that power for no dis- 
cernible end. 

Mr. Vaughan does not venture on any pre- 
cise definition of Mysticism,—but, we think 
correctly, indicates its three chief causes. First, 
of all, the reaction against the frigid formality 
of religious torpor; then heart-weariness, the 
languishing longing for repose, the charm of 
Mysticism for the selfish or the weak ; and, last, 
the desire so strong in some minds to pierce the 
barriers that hide from man the unseen world, 
the charm of Mysticism for the ardent and the 
strong. These causes sufficiently indicate the 
several feelings that the characters of the dif- 
ferent mystics excite. Some are entitled to re- 
spect; they struggled irregularly, but honestly, 
for light and freedom. They were the eccentric 
precursors, and may perhaps be described 
as the whifflers, of the Reformation. A second 
class we pity, and in some cases condemn; 
while a third approaches nearer to the school- 
men, and excites those mingled feelings to which 
we have before adverted. 

Mr. Vaughan has with great care and re- 
search, and with considerable ability, endea- 
voured to analyze and distinguish the various 
forms of Mysticism that have arisen throughout 
the world. Anything of a connected narrative 
he does not attempt: Mysticism, he remarks, 
“has no genealogy. It is no tradition con- 
veyed across frontiers or down the course of 
generations as a ready-made commodity. It is 
a state of thinking and feeling to which minds 
of a certain temperament are liable at any time 
or place, in occident or orient, whether Roman- 
ist or Protestant, Jew, Turk or Infidel.” The 
spirit and learning of the Neo-Platonists—of the 
followers of the pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite 
—of Greek, Latin, and German Mysticism—of 
the Quietists of Spain and France—ofthe Quakers 
and Swedenborgians—are successively consi- 
dered. Our own land had, until the middle of 
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the seventeenth century, been singularly free 
from any tendency to Mysticism, for our ances- 
tors in general endeavoured to keep our religion 
and our poetry separate,—witness our metrical 
version of the Psalms. The author thus distin- 
guishes the spirit of the German and French 
mystics :— 

“Mysticism in France contrasts strikingly with 
mysticism in Germany. Speaking generally, it may 
be said that France exhibits the mysticism of sen- 
timent, Germany the mysticism of thought. The 
French love to generalize and to classify. An ar- 
rangement which can be expressed by a word, a 
principle which can be crystallized into a sparkling 
maxim, they will applaud. But with them conven- 
tionalism reigns paramount—society is ever present 
to the mind of the individual—their sense of the 
ludicrous is exquisitely keen. The German loves 
abstractions for their own sake. To secure popu- 
larity for a visionary error in France, it must be 
lucid and elegant as the language—it must be at 
least an ingenious and intelligible falsehood ; but in 
Germany, the most grotesque inversions of thought 
and of expression will be found no hindrance to its 
acceptability, and the most hopeless obscurity may 
be pronounced its highest merit. In this respect, 
German philosophy sometimes resembles Lycophron, 
who was so convinced that unintelligibility was 
grandeur, as to swear he would hang himself if a man 
were found capable of understanding his play of 
*Cassandra.’ Almost every later German mystic 
has been a secluded student—almost every mystic of 
modern France has been a brilliant conversationalist. 
The genius of mysticism rises, in Germany, in the 
clouds of the solitary pipe ; in France, it is a fashion- 
able Ariel, who hovers in the drawing-room, and 
hangs to the pendants of the glittering chandelier. 
If Jacob Behmen had appeared in France, he must 
have counted disciples by units, where in Germany 
he reckoned them by hundreds. If Madame Guyon 
had been born in Germany, rigid Lutheranism might 
have given her some annoyance; but her earnestness 
would have redeemed her enthusiasm from ridicule, 
and she would have lived and died the honoured 
precursor of modern German Pietism.” 

It will be seen from the above extract that 
Mr. Vaughan is a writer of some force, and has 
a lively imagination. His subjects, however, 
are of very unequal interest. Some are persons 
whom we always avoid if possible; when we 
happen unfortunately to meet them in the high- 
way of history we are always in a hurry: of 
these, perhaps, St. Theresa of Spain is the most 
tedious. The author has endeavoured to give 
life to his narrative by adopting the form of 
dialogue between friends, who meet for the pur- 
pose of discussing the mystics. Unfortunately, 
these friends are not composed of flesh and 
blood: they always agree—show no small traits 
of character—are never irritable or jealous— 
say no foolish things, though two of them are 
lovers. When the conversation is meant to be 
particularly lively, they talk as if they had 
studied English under Dr. Johnson or Sir 
Thomas Browne; and we hear of “ etherealized 
olfactories gratified by indescribable fragrance.” 
We suspect that the dialogue was felt to be a 
failure, as latterly it is in great part superseded 
by essays and letters. The greater part of these 
volumes, however, is occupied by histories of 
great interest. Probably, the most generally 
attractive is that which treats of the much- 
injured Madame de La Mothe-Guyon and the 
famous contest concerning Quietism, in which 
Bossuet, Fénelon and the Grand Monarque 
were principal actors. 

The author undertook a task of no small 
de and has on the whole executed it 
well. 








Works of Adam Mickiewicz—[Pisma Adama 
Mickiewicza, na nowo przejrzane, dopelnione, 
§c.]. 4 vols. Paris. 

Tux most glorious period in the annals of Polish 

literature has been closed by the loss of its most 





illustrious poet. Little more than thirty years 
ago there was a sudden outburst of poetical 
genius, which drew as sharp a line between the 
age which preceded and that which followed as 
separates the age of Darwin and Hayley among 
ourselves from that of Scott and Byron. Never 
in the proudest days of her independence was 
Poland able to boast of such a group of poets as 
in those days of stormy unrest, of tragic struggle, 
and of almost hopeless prostration, which form 
the dreary tissue of her history before and after 
the unsuccessful insurrection of 1830. Amid 
this group there was one who high 
above the rest, 


In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower. 


The general voice of his country and of all 
Sclavonic nations assigned to Adam Mickiewicz 
the name of the Polish Byron. 

Adam Mickiewicz was born, in 1798, at 
Nowogrodek, a small town in Lithuania. The 
family was noble, but poor. The name appears 
to be a common one in that country, for the 
poet having occasion, in his tale of ‘Sir Thad- 
deus,’—the scene of which is laid in the war of 
1812,—to introduce a party of drunken and illi- 
terate Lithuanian nobles, talking absurd politics 
in a tavern, gives to one of them the name of 
Mickiewicz. From the district school of Nowo- 
grodek and the gymnasium or grammar-school 
of Minsk, he went in due course, in 1815, to the 
University of Wilna, where his uncle was one of 
the professors, and where, it may be mentioned, 
the poet Campbell was once a candidate for the 
office of Regent. The University, since sup- 
pressed by the Russian Government, was then 
in a high state of prosperity, and celebrated as a 
school of mathematics and the natural sciences. 
For chemistry and natural history Mickiewicz 
showed a strong inclination, nor was it till some 
time after that he became known among his 
friends as a poet. In 1822, when he was Pro- 
fessor of Classical Literature at a college at 
Kowno, came forth, in two diminutive volumes, 
at Wilna, the first collection of his poems. Like 
those of Burns and Byron, they at once made 
their author famous. 

The contents of these two volumes are of very 
various character. The larger portion consists 
of ballads, which would lead the English reader 
to think of Walter Scott rather than of Byron, 
—or perhaps of Monk Lewis and his ‘Tales of 
Wonder" rather than either. Many of them are 
founded on the wild superstitions, believed 
to be of heathen origin, which are still current 
among the Lithuanian peasantry, the descen- 
dants of the last pagans in Europe. Cen- 
turies after the Russians had been converted 
to the Greek and the Poles to the Romish 
Church, the order of the Teutonic Knights was 
carrying on its crusade of conversion against 
the heathens of Lithuania, who, whenever they 
were victorious, offered up the captive knights 
as sacrifices to their god Perun. By her union 
with Poland, Lithuania, like many a royal bride, 
changed her religion and her language. Several 
of Mickiewicz's ballads are founded on ballads 
in the old Lithuanian, which, in his boyhood, 
was the obscure ‘and neglected dialect of a few 
districts of hisnative country, but which, since the 
researches of Bopp and Bohlen, has attracted the 
attention of every student of philology as, of all 
the languages of Europe, the one which presents 
the closest affinities with Sanscrit. It is not 
always that a national poet is familiar with the 
national dialect. Walter Scott, who drew the 
attention of all Europe to the Highlands, knew 
nothing of Gaelic. ‘The bard of the Irish Melo- 
dies knew nothing of Irish. 

In addition to the ballads, the early volumes 
of Mickiewicz contain two poems of greater 
extent and of higher value. One of them, 
‘Grazyna, a Lithuanian Tale,’ is the story of a 





Lithuanian princess in the pagan times, who, 
on becoming aware that her husband, Litawor, 
is, from jealousy of a rival prince, about to be- 
tray his country and join his forces to those of 
the Teutonic knights, disguises herself in his 
armour, presents herself to his retainers as their 
prince, leads them against the foe, and is not dis- 
covered till she falls, mortally wounded, in the 
moment of victory, when the wretched Litawor, 
torn with remorse, immolates himself on her 
funeral pile. There is a circumstance connected 
with this poem which gives it a strong additional 
interest. When, eight years afterwards, in 1830, 
the insurrection against the Russians broke out 
in Lithuania, the heroic Emilia Plater, who 
fought in the Polish ranks, and finally died of 
grief at the failure of her country’s cause, was 
said to have been inspired with martial ardour 
by the perusal of ‘Grazyna,’ her favourite poem. 

The other poem isa wild and irregular drama, 
entitled ‘Dziady.’ The wordin Polish denotes 
** Ancestors,” and it is also applied by the Lithu- 
anians as the name of an annual festival, in 
which the dead are believed to rise from their 
graves to be fed by the living. On this wretched 
superstition and on that of the vampire, both 
too. horrible for poetic use, Mickiewicz wastes 
sone pages of powerful but revolting poetry. 
Immediately after comes what is called another 
part of the ‘ Dziady,’ in which it is hardly pos- 
sible to discover any connexion with what pre- 
cedes. A priest, who is instructing some chil- 
dren in his cottage in a forest, is alarmed by the 
sudden entrance of a stranger, who is evidently 
a maniac, who imagines himself to be dead, and 
who, by his wild discourse, eventually betrays 
that he has lost his reason through disappointed 
love. All that is uttered by the maniac is 
couched in a strain of touching and impassioned 
lyric poetry, while the conduct of the dialogue 
with the other characters has dramatic merit of 
a high order. The source of the poet’s inspira- 
tion in the delineation of the feelings ofa rejected 
lover was not far to seek. The ‘Childe Harold’ 
of Byron is not more transparently Byron than 
the maniac of the ‘ Dziady’ is Mickiewicz him- 
self. It was well known to his friends that, 
while a student at Wilna, he had become ena- 
moured of a lady, bearing the name of Maria 
Wereszczakowna, the sister of a fellow-student; 
and that she, after apparently encouraging his 
attentions, had rejected him in favour of a 
suitor of higher position. Many of the minor 
incidents referred to by the maniac are known 
to have occurred to the poet; but it is not men- 
tioned, in any allusion to the subject that we 
have seen, whether Mickiewicz had ever ac- 
tually been out of his senses. Strange, indeed, 
are the confessions of genius. 

The ‘Grazyna’ and the ‘ Dziady’ together 
stamped Mickiewicz, at the very first step of 
his career, as the greatest living poet of Poland. 
The critics, with Dmochowski, the Polish trans- 
lator of Homer, at their head, assailed him for 
provincialisms and neologisms of style, and 
for belonging to the ‘‘romantic” instead of 
the “classic’’ school. In his next edition, 
Mickiewicz pointed out how inferior were the 
critics of Poland to Schlegel and Hazlitt; and 
appealed, for the justification of his romantic 
tendencies, to the great names of Goethe and 
Schiller, of Byron, Scott, and Moore. As a 
ge writer, however, he was not eminent ;— 

is real justification was the general enthusiasm 
of the public for his verses, and the rapid form- 
ation of a new school of poets, the ‘school of 
Mickiewicz.” In a few years Goszczynski, 
Bohdan Zaleski, and others, had earned for 
Wilna a position in Polish literature akin to 
that of Edinburgh in our own time. 

Before this had been done, however, Mickie- 
wicz had been torn from Lithuania, never to 
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return. Within a year after he had won his 
earliest laurels he was the inmate of a dungeon, 
accused of conspiracy against the Russian go- 
vernment. Thomas Zan, one of his most inti- 
mate friends, to whom his first poems were 
dedicated, had formed a society, chiefly of 
members of the University of Wilna, ostensibly 
for the purpose of promoting the cultivation of 
the Polish language and literature, as threatened 
by the introduction of Russian as the language 
of the tribunals. The Russian government sus- 
pected that more was meant than was professed, 
and dissolved the society. Zan formed another; 
and, when that was dissolved with still greater 
sternness, he formed a third. The principal 
members were then thrown into prison, and an 
investigation of the objects and plans of the 
society commenced. It lasted for more than a 
year, and, at its termination in 1824, Zan was 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment, and Mic- 
kiewicz and many others to perpetual banish- 
ment in the interior of Russia. 

At St. Petersburgh, to which Mickiewicz was 
at first conveyed, his fame had preceded him; 
and his position as a Polish exile even facilitated 
his entrance into the literary circles of Russia. 
In the latter years of the reign of Alexander a 
spirit of opposition to the government was the 
fro universal feeling among Russian men of 
letters. In 1824, the year of Byron’s death, the 
Polish Byron, Adam Mickiewicz, and the Rus- 
sian Byron, Alexander Pushkin, met, for the first 
time, in the fashionable circles of the Russian 
capital. Ruilyeev and Bestuzhev, the poet and 
novelist, two of the leaders of the abortive 
attempt at revolution which burst out on the 
accession of Nicholas in the following year, 
were the friends of both. It was, perhaps, for 
the purpose of breaking up this association that 
Mickiewicz was ordered to leave St. Petersburgh 
for Odessa. 

A tour which he obtained leave to make in 
the Crimea, was the occasion of a series of 
‘Crimean Sonnets,’ by which he had the rare 
— fortune to acquire even the praises of his 
ormer antagonists, the classical critics. The 
scenery which forms the theme of these sonnets 
has been invested with a new and peculiar in- 
terest since they were written. One is ‘On the 
View of the Mountains from the Steppe of 
Eupatoria;’ another on the ‘Old Castle of Bala- 
clava,’ where the poet who moralized on the 
various races these ruins had seen in succession, 
—the tasteful Greek, the warlike and commer- 
cial Genoese, the superstitious Tartar,—little 
dreamed that the most memorable period in the 
annals of the Crimea was to come in his own 
day. The success of these sonnets was great, 
not only with the Poles, but with the Russians, 
Mickiewicz became, by invitation, one of the 
household of Prince Galitzin, the governor of 
Moscow, and was afterwards permitted to return 
to St. Petersburgh, where his next poem, ‘ Con- 
rad Wallenrod,’ was published in 1828. 

Wallenrod is the name of a real historical 
character, a Grand Master of the Teutonic 
Knights in the fourteenth century, who was re- 
mailiihy unsuccessful in his crusades against 
the Lithuanians,—had in some cases ordered a 
retreat without an intelligible motive, was sus- 
pected of treachery, and is said to have died 
insane. Of these circumstances Mickiewicz 
has availed himself to construct a romantic tale. 
His Wallenrod is a Lithuanian, who has in his 
mee been taken captive by the knights and 

rought up as a page,—has afterwards made 
his escape to his native forests, and won for his 
bride a Lithuanian princess,—has seen the in- 
exorable Order pursue his race from one fastness 
to another,—and has at last, in despair of any 
other mode of resistance, suddenly forsaken his 
bride, and entering the Order as a knight from 





Germany, has gradually worked his way up to 
the Grand Mastership, with a fixed resolution 
to sacrifice himself to work the destruction of 
the Order. The poem commences with his elec- 
tion as Master. A mysterious lady soon makes 
her appearance, who turns out to be the Princess 
Aldona, who has tracked her husband; and 
some of the finest scenes in the poem are the 
interviews in which they recall their past loves 
and animate each other in the thirst for ven- 
geance. That vengeance is carried out by 
wasting the forces of the Order in useless and 
disastrous expeditions, till the Knights suspect 
their Grand Master’s design and devote him to 
death in their secret tribunal. The poem con- 
cludes with his destruction on the same evening 
that Aldona expires. 

In the Preface to ‘ Wallenrod,’ Mickiewicz 
states that he chose the subject because it 
belonged entirely to the past, and could have 
no relation to the interests or passions of our 
own times. Strange to say, this declaration 
appears to have deceived the Russian govern- 
ment. The book was published at St. Peters- 
burgh, with the approbation of the censorship. 
It had a great success,—two translations of it 
were published in Russian,— Mickiewicz became 
more than ever the “lion of the saloons,’’—and 
the Emperor Nicholas is said to have sent to 
compliment him on his new poem. ‘There was 
some talk of appointing him to a post in the 
Russian embassy at Turin or at Rio Janeiro; 
but this he avoided, and only asked for per- 
mission to travel, which was granted to him at 
the intercession of Zhukovsky, the Russian 
poet, the tutor of the present Emperor Alex- 
ander. The only restriction which was placed 
upon him was, that he was not to visit his 
native country. In that country his ‘ Wal- 
lenrod’ was looked on from the first moment in 
its true light, as a patriotic manifesto, and was 
prohibited by the censorships of Warsaw and 
Wilna. It is astonishing that it could ever have 
escaped the observation of the most obtuse, 
that the Knights and Pagans of the poem are as 
transparently the Russians and Poles of our own 
time, as the Guebres and Mussulmans of Moore’s 
‘ Fire-Worshippers’ are the parties of modern 
Ireland. 

In passing through Germany, Mickiewicz 
had an interview with Goethe at Weimar; and 
at Rome he became intimate with Fenimore 
Cooper, the American novelist,—who alludes to 
him in his tale of ‘Home as Found.’ It was 
while he was at Rome that the poet learned 
the news of the insurrection at Warsaw in 1830, 
—and, apparently after some hesitation, re- 
solved to join his countrymen, but without the 
slightest hope of their success. He had arrived 
at Posen, on his way to Warsaw, when he 
learned that the cause was once more lost. He 
retired to Dresden; and it was there that he 
composed another part of the ‘ Dziady.’ 

In this very remarkable production, the 
author, still adopting a dramatic form, openly 
takes himself as his hero. The prologue shows 
us a chorus of good and evil angels interceding 
for the soul of a poet, who lies a prisoner in the 
Basilian Convent at Wilna. The captive him- 
self writes on one side of the wall of his dungeon, 
“ D. O. M. Gustavus, died on the 23rd of the 
kalends of November, 1823,’ and on the other, 
‘“* Here, on the 23rd of the kalends of Novem- 
ber, 1823, was born Conrad.”’ Gustavus is the 
name assigned to the love-sick youth in the 
earlier portion of the ‘Dziady,’ Conrad is 
the name now assumed by the poet to denote 
the change which has taken place in histhoughts, 
which are henceforth, like those of Conrad 
Wallenrod, to be entirely devoted to the de- 
struction of the enemies of his country. The 
first scene of the play is the corridor of the 





Basilian convent on the night of Christmas 
Eve. The Polish corporal who has eharge of 
the prisoners has for that night unlecked the 
doors of their cells to allow them to speak 
together. The interlocutors are described by. 
their real names, Thomas Zan, Kolakowski,. 
Sobolewski, &c.,—and the tale of their suffer- 
ings is deeply affecting, considered even as 
fiction. A little reflection shows that it would 
be unjust to regard as stubborn facts the repre- 
sentations which are brought forward in such a 
peculiar and questionable shape. As the night 
wears, the conversation of the captives becomes 
wilder; and at length the poet Conrad is com- 
pelled to interfere to protect from profanation 
the name of the Virgin Mary, in which he is 
supported by the Corporal. Finally, Conrad is 
left in his cell, and there he bursts into along and 
impassioned lyric, which is undoubtedly one of 
the most highly worked of all Mickiewicz’s pro- 
ductions. It is a fervent arraignment of Divine 
justice for indifference to the prevalence of evil 
and to the wrongs of Poland. While it is being 
delivered, the good and evil angels hover around 
him contending as before for his soul, and at 
the conclusion the Devil triumphs and takes 
possession. The Corporal, who has heard an 
unusual disturbance in the cell, and suspects 
something unearthly, brings a priest, Father 
Peter, to the rescue,—and the priest, in a long 
and partly ludicrous scene, exorcises the Devil 
out of the body of Conrad, whose preservation is 
attributed to his interference in behalf of the 
name of the Virgin Mary. 

This singular scene is written with such im- 
mense power, that in a criticism on Mickiewicz 
George Sand gives it as her opinion that it 
places the author on a level with Goethe and 
Byron. Klementyna z Tanskich Hoffmanowa, 
the Polish Miss Edgeworth, wrote in her diary 
after reading this part of the ‘ Dziady,’ ‘‘ Mic- 
kiewicz is our Byron—our Shakspeare.” In 
every point of view it is assuredly a psycho- 
logical curiosity, the more so that at the time 
of publishing it the author professed himself a 
fervent Roman Catholic. 

The remainder of the ‘Dziady’ contains, 
among other things, a scene at Wilna, in which 
the senator Novosiltsov, the creature of Con- 
stantine, is brought on the stage at a ball with 
a vivid picture of his shuffling and. frivolous, 
but cruel and remorseless, tyranny,—while in 
the groups around him the indignant Poles 
debate between the dances if they shall stab 
him to the heart, and the liberal Russian officers 
—among them Ruilyeev, introduced by name 
—repress their ardour lest it should involve 
them in destruction. Perhaps of all that Mic- 
kiewicz has written this scene would be the 
most likely to establish his fame with the English 
public; but to translate it with any approach to 
the fire and vigour of the original would be no 
easy task. 

The new part of the ‘ Dziady’ was published 
in 1832, at Paris, where a beautiful edition 
of Mickiewicz’s poems had been printed, in 
1828, at the expense of the Countess Ostrowska, 
a Lithuanian lady, who presented all the profits 
to the author. In 1834 appeared at the same 
city the last long poem of Mickiewicz, ‘ Pan 
Tadeusz,’ or ‘Sir Thaddeus,’ by many con- 
sidered his finest work. It is totally different 
in character from all his previous productions. 
By some it has been called ‘‘a modern epic,”— 
it may perhaps be more justly described as a 
versified novel, full of pictures of Lithuanian 
life and manners, drawn with a liveliness and 
minuteness which charm the foreigner, and 
with a fidelity which is attested by every native. 
If we can imagine a novel of Banim’s versified 


by Goldsmith the product-would not perhaps. 


be unlike ‘ Pan Tadeusz.’ 
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From about this time Mickiewicz's career was 
no longer:an ascending one, In 1834 he was 
married at Paris to Celina Szymanowska, a 
Polish lady, the daughter of Madame Szyma- 
nowska, a celebrated pianist, who had set some 
of his early poetry to music. His wife was 
subject to ill health,—she was cured, or supposed 
to be cured, by means of mesmerism by 
Towianski, a Polish religious fanatic or charlatan 
then at Paris. From that period Mickiewicz 
became wrapped up in the system promulgated 
by this fanatic. In the year 1841 we find by 
the diary of Klementyna Hoffmanowa that 
Towianski was giving out that he had conver- 
sations with the Virgin Mary, which were made 
known through Mickiewicz as amedium. Long 
before this, in 1832, in a prose work, entitled 
‘The Polish Pilgrimage,’ which was translated 
into French by Montalembert, and into English 
by Lach Szyrma, Mickiewicz had avowed him- 
self an ardent Roman Catholic, but in a peculiar 
fashion, protesting against the Pope for not de- 
nouncing the Russian Emperor. His aberrations 
afterwards became more singular. In 1840 the 
French Government established a Professorship 
of the Sclavonic Languages and Literature at 
the College of France, and Mickiewicz was made 
the first Professor. The appointment was con- 
sidered a peculiarly happy one,—it turned out 
most disastrous. After some time the Professor 
almost ceased to speak of Sclavonic literature 
at all,—and the theme of his lectures was ‘‘ The 
Worship of Napoleon,” which he proposed as a 
necessary supplement to Christianity, and the 
‘*Messiahship”’ of some Pole whom he did not 
name. At length, in 1844, at the conclusion 
of service in Notre Dame, it is said that Towian- 
ski came forward, backed by Mickiewicz, to 
announce himself as ‘‘ The Messiah,’’ and was 
in consequence ordered to leave Paris. Certain 
it is that in that year, with the approbation of 
Mickiewicz’s warmest friends, the French Go- 
vernment put a peremptory stop to his lectures. 
He still, however, continued to hold the nominal 
Professorship till 1851, when he was appointed 
by the Prince President, who was probably con- 
ciliated by his opinions on the ‘“ worship of 
Napoleon,” to the post of Sub-Librarian at the 
Arsenal. After the commencement of the war 
with Russia he headed a deputation of Poles, 
who presented an address to the French Em- 
peror, and by hima few months ago he was sent 
on a mission to the East. He died at Constan- 
tinople on the 27th of November last, and his 
remains, which were removed to France, were 
interred on the 14th of January, at the cemetery 
of Montmorency, near Paris. 

His Russian friend and rival, Alexander 
Pushkin, has a remarkable passage in his poem 
of ‘Eugene Onyeguin,’ on the fate of one of the 
characters, the poet Lensky, who is killed in a 
duel. He speculates if such a fate ought not 
to be considered more fortunate for a poet than 
to grow old, get married, and live in the country 
a “respectable member of society.”’ Before that 
a was finished Pushkin fell in a duel with 

is brother-in-law, at the age of Burns and 
Byron. Of the three ‘ Byrons”’ Mickiewicz was 
the only one who lived beyond forty; and cer- 
tainly his fame would have stood higher had he 
never passed that age. 

The place of Mickiewicz is still at the sum- 
mit of the literature of Poland. His romantic 
legends of ancient Lithuanian history, his gay 
and good-humoured pictures of modern Lithua- 
nian life, his impassioned and thrilling out- 
pourings on his own sad experience—are all 
proofs of a genius as high as it was versatile. 
Scarcely any poet of the last twenty years in 
Europe has attempted, and none has achieved, 
so much. A great part of his merit must always 
remain unknown to those who are not acquainted 





with the Polish language, for out of that language 
which he wielded with a wonderful mastery, 
Mickiewicz is but half Mickiewicz. The words 
which Southey adapted from Milton may well 
be applied to him, that a language little known 
has pent 


Within its narrow bounds a name wherewith 
Europe would else have rung from side to side. 





Gleanings after “Grand Tour’-ists. Bosworth 
& Harrison. 
Wuar is the object of this work? By the In- 
troduction we are led to expect something 
original, for we are informed that all memo- 
randums upon such everyday subjects as 
‘‘ places, persons, galleries, churches, palaces, 
pictures, and so forth,” the author turns 
over to his daughters who accompany him; 
while he means “to avoid topics upon which 
better things than he could say have been 
said by better men before him.” An ex- 
cellent resolution, and one which not unreason- 
ably excites some curiosity as to the result. 
He begins by taking us to Vesuvius, which his 
party seems to have “done” in the usual man- 
ner :—going up and coming down, with a slight 
disquisition on the crater, which we think has 
been touched upon before! We are then taken 
to Peestum and back in a carriage, and hear 
(poor innocents! for the first time) all about the 
malaria. Next comes a visit to the Campo 
Santo dei Poveri, at Naples—always a subject 
made prominent by writing tourists as affording 
play for the imagination—here treated in a 
most hum-drum churchyard manner; but as 
the account of the drive to it is one of the best 
pieces of writing in the book, we give it.— 
“*To the Campo Santo,’ said I, seating myself in 
one of the nondescript street vehicles, drawn by 
impossible horses—brutes of which you would ‘a 
priori’ pronounce that none of them could survive 
one mile of the many through which they gallop 
daily. The driver nodded intelligence, and we entered 
the ‘Strada di Toledo,’ that characteristic thorough- 
fare of Naples, which is, from dawn to dark, what 
Fleet Street is from four to six o’clock in the after- 
noon, with the slight difference that one is all busi- 
ness, the other all idleness; but its roar and tumult 
are intensified by Italian vivacity, the embroilments 
and blocking up of the way are aggravated by the 
absence of all semblance of fuotpath—for the Nea- 
politan enjoys in perfection what the Frenchman 
calls ‘la totalité de la rue’—and I defy the most 
absent man on earth to abstract himself from all 
interest in the sights and sounds of the full tide of 
life which whirls and eddies round him. Such con- 
trasts, too! Now a mountebank—now a monk— 
now a flaunting equipage—now a flambeau‘d funeral, 
goes past; roaring laughter at ‘ Pulcinella’ (greatly 
droll on his parent earth) mingles with a roaring 
‘De Profundis’ from the confraternity of brown, 
frousy, sandalled officials, who jostle and stumble 
their way through the throng, heralding some corpse 
to its last home, their great tapers flaring in the sun- 
light, and dropping—not grace, but melted wax—on 
the passers-by; while attendant urchins—incipient 
lazzaroni—creep in the wake of each burly brother, 
and try to catch and treasure up the droppings of 
their ill-held funeral lights. High above all lies the 
dead man/ borne aloft in full holiday attire, bouquet 
in bosom! his prim, pinched features painted into 
a horrid mimicry of life, his attire ball-room like, his 
face heavenwards! and his way through the buzzing, 
swarming life about him, towards—dust and worms 
in ‘ the house appointed for all men living !’” 
After Naples, the party proceeds to Rome, and 
condescends to visit St. Peter’s during one of the 
most impressive pontifical ceremonies. The 
impression produced is—‘‘ Were we to suggest 
any other antitype for the Pope in his state of 
‘ elevation,’ it would be a disorderly masquerader 
caught in the early morning in Covent Garden, 
and conveyed by the police in official solemnity 
to the ‘lock-up house’”’! This ribaldry will 
be appreciated by those with whom such ex- 





pressions as ‘frousy monk!” ‘Glumdalca 
housemaid!’’ and “ eventuated event!” are 
conversational. The original idea, too, of put- 
ting every-day words between inverted commas 
is fatiguing and jerking to the reader.— 

“There was no rushing cataract in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and yet rushing water ‘ was in mine 
ears,’ coming down ‘ with a will,’ as seamen have it. 
I opened the window, and was presently aware that 
the noise I heard was that of ‘the big rain come 
dancing to the earth,’ after most approved tornado 
fashion, while from peak to peak to Alpward ‘the 
live thunder kept leaping,’ with incessant and awful 
activity ; it was magnificent beyond describing, it was 
‘ Byronic !’ ‘ of the first impression.’ ” 

We will say no more but that the visit to 
Venice produces a poem on the “ Bridge of 
Sighs” which is not Byronic. We confess this 
finished us, though the style of the book ap- 
peared more subdued as the party passed into 
Switzerland. We dreaded a scene on the 
“Jungfrau or the new Manfred,’”’ and closed 
the book wondering what the “ Tudesche’’ are, 
and whether they lived in those unknown spots, 
“Mont Pilatre’”’ and ‘‘ Kussnath’’? 





The Tragedies of Aeschylus. Re-edited, with 
an English Commentary, by F. A. Paley. 
Whittaker & Co. 

Tuose who are acquainted with Mr. Paley’s 
previous labours on A:schylus will see that the 
Editors of the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Classica” have made 
an excellent choice in confiding to him the pre- 
paration of an edition of that poet for their pub- 
lication. If high classical attainments, sound 
critical judgment, and a special study of 
ZEschylus for twenty years, can qualify any 
one for editing his plays efficiently, we have 
certainly here the right man in the right place. 
We may add, that if any classical author re- 
quires an editor possessing the above qualifiea- 
tions, it is Eschylus,—the difficulties of rightly 
understanding whom, Mr. Paley confesses he now 
for the first time fully knows. These difficulties 
arise less from the corrupt state of the text than 
is commonly supposed; though unquestionably 
that is one source of embarrassment, particularly 
in the case of the ‘Choephorz.’ The advances of 
modern scholars in a philological acquaintance 
with Greek, — their successful archeological 
investigations,—a closer attention to the pecu- 
liar style and idiom of /Eschylus, together 
with sounder principles of criticism, have con- 
tributed to the undoubted correction of many 
passages within comparatively few years, — 
and the result is, that, in the words of Mr. 
Paley, ‘‘ at the present time the really corrupt 
verses do not probably amount to a hundred, out 
of some eight thousand in all. The chief dif- 
ficulty of understanding Aischylus is to be 
found in the poet himself,—in his profound 
ideas, his mystical language, his inflated 
phraseology, his violent and confused meta- 
phors, and his irregularities of grammatical 
structure. A masterly description of these and 
other peculiarities of the great dramatist is given 
in Mr. Paley’s prefatory remarks, from which 
we present our readers with the following quo- 
tation :— 

“ Aeschylus was, indeed, pre-eminently a religious 
poet. He derived from the teaching of his great 
master Pythagoras a sublime conception of the 
divine attributes,_the mysterious and inscrutable 
ways, the irresistible will, the inviolable majesty of 
God. He shrinks from impiety as the fertile source 
of every woe. But most especially does he dwell 
on the Omnipotence and the Justice of the Supreme 
Being. On these two points hangs a large portion 
of his theology; the helplessness of man, his inevi- 
table fall sooner or later, when under the wrath of 
heaven ; the dependence of every event on the will 
of Zeus ; the facility with which he works out his 
own counsels ; the certainty of sin being ultimately 
punished. Zeus knows no superior, but only that 
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Eternal Destiny which even he is compelled to obey. 
He is the Consummator (TéAétoc) of all things 
with this reservation, that Fate or Necessity must 
have pre-ordained the event which he brings to pass. 
‘What is there, the poet asks, ‘which is accom- 
plished to mortals without thee?’ In his capacity 
of Soter or Preserver, in which he is always spoken 
of as the Third (or rather, as connected with two 
others), he appears as the especial friend of man- 
kind, intermediate, in a certain manner, between the 
adverse Chthonian powers and the benign Olympian 
gods, and holding the especial office-of harmonizing 
and adjusting their conflicting claims, as supreme 
over both. But Fate is not to be averted even by 
Zeus, either from himself or from man: he can 
only direct what has been forecast in the womb of 
time, and guide it to the best interests of the human 
race. Fatalism is a doctrine which the poet strongly 
and sincerely held. ‘ What is fated, that will hap- 

mn,’ he says; and again, ‘ What is fated awaits 
both the bondsman and the free..—‘ You have no 
chance of escaping what is fated.’ He views with 
conscientious horror the atheism which was then 
just beginning to arise, and which taught that the 
gods had no regard for the actions of mortals. He 
held that everything human is regulated by a supe- 
rior mind, and hence he leaves no ground for free 
agency, in the proper sense of the word. All great 
actions are the result of an irresistible impulse. But 
there are certain conditions under which a man may 
voluntarily place himself, and by which he is made 





the helpless victim of circumstances, as by defiance | 


or disobedience to the commands of the gods. He 
must take heed to «scape the thunderbolt darted 


have extended over so small a portion of the text of 


Aeschylus as a part of the Orestea. That these 
writers have been, the one acrimoniously attacked, 
the other passed by in supercilious silence, by Her- 
mann, the leader of the verbal-critics, is a significant 
circumstance.” 

Such is the style in which Mr. Paley thinks 
Eschylus ought to be edited; and such, we 
are happy to say, are the characteristics of his 
Commentary, which hits the happy medium 
between excessive length, on the one hand, and 
unsatisfactory brevity on the other. While the 
primary object has been to state results — 
whether those obtained by the Editor himself or 
by other scholars—discussion is never excluded 
when the point in question is of sufficient im- 
portance to deserve it, and the arguments can 
be compressed within due limits. In all cases 
the comments are strictly to the point, and 
expressed in as few words as are consistent with 
perspicuity. One particular excellence in the 
Notes is the attention paid to particles, the 
proper force of which in the passages where 
they occur is explained in a superior style. 
Though the interpretation of the text consti- 
tutes the prominent feature of the Commentary, 
there is enough of critical remark to enable the 
student to form an intelligent judgment upon 
various readings, and habituate his mind to the 
investigation of such points; which, however 


| minute individually, and in the estimation of 


from the eye of Zeus, who regards with jealous | 


dislike ill-used wealth, exalted reputation, and over- 
weening insolence and pride. This is the g@dvo¢ 
which Agamemnon knowingly incurred, and against 
his own better judgment, by walking on purple car- 
pets after his victory. Thus his own folly and the 


inherent family curse co-operated for his ruin. By | 


more discretion and humility he might perchance 
have avoided instant fate.” 

Both the Preface and the Notes afford abun- 
dant evidence that Mr. Paley has not studied 
his favourite author for so many years without 
effect. By dint of this lengthened and intimate 
communion with him, he has acquired a fami- 
liarity with his mode of thought and style of 


expression, which often proves of service in | 


ascertaining his meaning, as well as in settling 
the text. The principles by which Mr. Paley 
has been guided in the discharge of his editorial 
functions are thus stated :— 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


many unworthy of consideration, are—as Mr. 
Paley aptly observes—like the determination of 
the species of a fossil, or the characterizing of a 
new plant or insect, attended with great results 
in contributing towards the perfection of dif- 
ferent branches of knowledge. 

It is right to state, that the Notes in this 
volume are not simply a translation of the Latin 
ones in Mr. Paley’s other editions of AZschylus. 
They have been ‘“ wholly re-written, and the 
text re-considered, line by line, and word for 
word,”’ with all the advantage of the fresh light 
obtained from other writers—particularly Her- 
mann—and the Editor’s own researches and 
reflection since the publication of his former 
work, 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
Our Own Story ; or, The History of Magdalene 


| and Basil St.-Pierre. By Selina Bunbury. 3 vols. 


“ There is a vast difference between construing an | 


author and understanding him. And a prudent 
editor will ever have prominently before him the 


| 


| 


(Hurst & Blackett.) —‘ Our own Story’ is well and 
carefully written. There are good sense and good 
feeling shown throughout, and there are some 


latter object: he will try to guide the reader to | nicely-sketched characters;—but after these favour- 


the full appreciation of the meaning by paraphrases, 
hints on the connexion, brief summaries of the 
argument, distinction of the parts, and so forth,— 
but especially by pointing out traits of character and 
the motives of action which lie at some depth below 
the surface. We seem to have had enough of that 
useful, but still insufficient sort of scholarship, which 
consists in the collection of parallel passages, and 
the compilation of glossaries from the voluminous 
works of the old grammarians and lexicographers. 
Without doubt much is due to those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in this important field ; but it 
is obvious to remark that such work may be done, 
and done well, by those who have scarcely troubled 
themselves with tracing the connexion of ideas, or 
bestowed a thought on the design,—the mytholo- 
gical views or the moral and political teaching,—of 
the author whose words they are absorbed in illus- 
trating. To Miiller and Klausen we are indebted 
for a movement in the right direction towards the 
interpretation of Aeschylus; in fact they may be 
fairly called the founders of a new school of Aes- 
chylean philology. They created a revolution, as 
startling in its novelty as satisfactory in its general 
results, in the method of interpretation hitherto ap- 
plied. If some of their theories appear untenable, 
and some of their views a little far-fetched or devoid 
of evidence, they have at least pointed out the path 
in which succeeding editors should travel. On the 
whole, we have little to regret but that their labours 





able admissions we regret to be obliged to add, 
that the book is very dull. The story is fairly 
stranded amongst the sands and shallows of long 
descriptions which introduce nothing; there is no 
web or woof of consecutive narrative. The author 
has talent, but it does not seem to lie in inventing 
and carrying on a story. Characters are intro- 
duced, elaborately described, and put through 
much preliminary action,—but when the time 
comes to forward the story, they do not move at 
all: they are carried from the scene, and we hear of 
them no more. An interesting young lady, Grace 
Fleetwood by name, appears in the first volume ; 
she is attacked by a romantic and highly-pic- 
turesque phase of insanity. There is a glimpse of 
a young curate, who has in some former period 
been connected with her, and, as we are given to 
understand, been remotely the cause of her malady; 
but, after consuming half the first volume in de- 
scribing Grace Fleetwood’s method of madness, 
both she and the curate vanish and are never 
heard of more, and have nothing whatever to do 
with the history of Basiland Magdalene St.-Pierre. 
The father of the twins rides off on horseback to 
escape the bailiff, who has come to serve a writ,— 
and it is the last we hear of him. Several young 
men, of various degrees of fascination, are intro- 
duced for no other purpose than to make an offer 
of their hearts and hands and worldly endowments 
to this Magdalene St.-Pierre, who refuses them 





all,—and then they go away and do no more in 
the story. It is the same with all the minor cha- 
racters and incidents: they are introduced, de- 
scribed, and fade like dissolving views. The love 
of the twins for each other is intended to be the 
main interest of the story,—but the author fails 
to produce any sympathy in her readers. Basil 
St.-Pierre does nothing; he is described abun- 
dantly,—but it is all description, throughout the 
book. All the action is transacted off the stage, 
and only reproduced in the heroine’s account of 
her own emotions. The story ends, apparently, 
because it has reached the limits of three volumes : 
for any other reason, it might as well have ended 
with the second or the first volume. Miss Bun- 
bury has talent ; but she must understand that a 
story, having had a beginning, must gravitate of 
necessity to some conclusion, and must not be made 
up of a number of knotless threads. 

Our Church Music: a Book for Pastors and 
People. By Richard Storrs Willis. (New York, 
Dana & Company.)—There is a pleasant tone in 
this book, entitling it to regard, as one of the best 
contributions to the literature of music which we 
have received from America. Mr. Willis writes 
with reverence concerning the proper selection and 
performance of service music, but he writes with- 
out anger: nor is this praise whimsical,—there 
having been few topics in discussing which the ill- 
nature of Infallibility has spoken out so loudly as 
Christian Art. For another reason we like his 
book :—because it is clear of the “‘ nostrum” tone. 
Like all persons who have thought out the subject, 
Mr. Willis is well aware that every different 
choir and congregation requires different handling, 
always with reference to the best attainable per- 
formance. It is one thing to make concessions to 
vulgarity, ignorance and conceit,—it is another to 
try merely for what is attainable ; and not to dis- 
courage sincere and teachable persons by proposing 
to them some standard of perfection which cir- 
cumstance renders it impossible that they should 
ever reach. This mistake, we fancy, has been too 
largely made with respect to Music in America. 
Many of its most ardent cultivators there have 
begun at the end ; and in their resolution to pos- 
sess everything at once, have lost the power 
of acquiring or enjoying anything thoroughly. 
There is no forcing of Art, even in these days of 
magical scientific invention ; and those are the best 
friends to Art, in a new world, who seem (like Mr. 
Willis) to have apprehended this truth,—and who 
do their best not merely to show how material may 
be perfected, but what can be hopefully done with 
imperfect material. 

The Girl’s Own Book. By Mrs. Child. The 
Seventeenth Edition, entirely re-edited by Madame 
de Chatelain. (Tegg & Co.)—Madame de Chate- 
lain is an industrious writer. Last week we intro- 
duced her as the guide, philosopher, and friend of 
young Ladiesat thealtar,— we havenow to introduce 
her as a friend of the same young Ladies in the 
school-room. Those little Ladies who do not already 
possess ‘The Girl’s Own Book’ will be delighted 
with this new edition, which contains all kinds of 
active games, the gentler fire-side games, the in- 
structive games, and the games of memory; also 
hints on gardening and on the keeping of animals, 
bees, and silkworms; together with patterns and 
directions for the making of all sorts of fancy work, 
crochet, tatting, bead-work, and plain sewing. To 
crown all these pleasant things, we have puzzles, 
riddles, charades, and conundrums, sufficient in 
number and variety to puzzle all the uncles and 
papas and to gratify all the tricksy young dames 
in existence. 

An Address delivered in the Crystal Palaee, 
November 8, 1855, at the Opening of the Exhibition 
of the Works of Art belonging to the Arundel 
Society. By M. Digby Wyatt. (Bell & Daldy.) 
—In this well-condensed and interesting lecture 
Mr. Wyatt presented a view of those periods of 
Art illustrated in the Collection of the Arundel 
Society. Tracings and drawings from paintings 
and drawings by Giotto and other early Italian 
artists were exhibited, as well as specimens and 
copies of Greek sculpture and ivory carving. After 
a brief and luminous generalization, Mr. Wyatt 
drew the attention of his audience to the various 
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objects successively, treating them descriptively 
and critically. Visitors to the Arundel Court 
who were not so fortunate as to be present when 
the lecture—the first attempt to address an 
assembly in the Crystal Palace—was delivered, 
will do well not to go without a printed copy of it. 
It is a little manual in itself, and belongs to the 
highest order of Art-criticism. 

Contemporary Studies on Germany and the 
Sclavonian Countries-—[Etudes Contemporaines, c&c.]. 
By Edouard Laboulaye. (Nutt.)—These essays 
have been reprinted from a French journal, and 
have more or less of a political tendency. The 
subjects are, the first partition of Poland—Hungary 
in 1848, with a criticism of the acts of Giérgey and 
Kossuth, unjust to the latter—the Servians, with 
a glance at their imaginative literature—and 
the Albanians. These are followed by personal 
“Studies,”—on Frederick, Charles de Savigny, and 
M. de Radowitz, and on Gervinus. On the Hun- 
garian question, M. Laboulaye has adopted much 
that was presented in the ‘Memoirs of Gérgey,’—so 
far, indeed, as to pronounce Kossuth not a patriot, 
but an imitator of Mazzini. The general tone of 
the volume is liberal; much care has been bestowed 
on the explanation of difficult points; and the 
result is, that a reader who dissents from M. La- 
boulaye’s interpretation of facts may “ study” 
Germany and Sclavonia at his side with pleasure 
and advantage. 

On the State of Affairs in Naples and Italy: 
Letters to George Bowyer, Esq. —[De UEtat des 
Choses & Naples, &c.]. By Jules Gondon. (Dol- 
man.) — Offended by the criticisms of English 
writers on the political condition of Naples, M. 
Jules Gondon undertakes to show that the Eng- 
lishman is, at least, as badly treated as the worst 
of Neapolitan liberals. Applying himself, in his 
second letter, to the statement that the Govern- 
ment of Naples has revived the use of the basti- 
nado, his answer is, ‘‘ And why not?’ The basti- 
nado is employed at Naples, but so is it in England. 
Not only are soldiers and sailors flogged, but M. 
Jules Gondon has heard that a good deal of private 
whipping. goes on in English nurseries, and still 
more public whipping at English schools. From 
five to seven boys are daily scourged ‘‘ at the cele- 
brated royal College of Eton”! Moreover, because 
little boys are sometimes ordered to receive a whip- 
ping in prison, it is here affirmed that the basti- 
nado “is the great instrument of discipline”; and 
the incorrigible youngster is quoted, for statistical 
purposes, as an ‘‘ individual.” Similar illustrations 
are drawn from the conduct of the police in Hyde 
Park on a well-known occasion; our Warrant Act 
is represented as a proscription of the ‘‘suspected”; 
our common informers are magnified into an ‘‘ in- 
stitution”; and M. Jules Gondon’s French readers 
are informed that it is the custom in England to 
keep persons in prison for one or two years after 
they have been acquitted, because they are unable 
to find securities for their future conduct. In 
England, a workhouse is synonymous with the 
entrance of a prison. All possible use is made 
of Newgate disorders and Birmingham cruelties ; 
and England is reproached with the necessity of 
keeping on foot an army of policemen. Says M. 
Jules Gondon, ‘‘If the metropolis of Great Britain 
were left forty-eight hours as unprotected as Naples, 
it is much to be feared that one-half of the popu- 
lation would be pillaged and slaughtered (égorgée) 
by the other half.” The ‘‘ Han-Loom” Weavers’ 
Report, the Official List of Charities, and other 
documents, are quoted to show that beggary is 
more prevalent in London than in the capital of 
the Lazzaroni, and that infanticide is more com- 
mon in England than in China. Of course, M. 
Jules Gondon supposes that, in heaping up these 
absurdities, he is retorting on the English Govern- 
ment the charges against the Government of Naples. 
It is asserted that the bastinado is used in Naples 
for purposes of political terror: what answer is it 
to say that the English whip incorrigible children 
and juvenile thieves ? 

The question of popular education has of late 
been treated with much enthusiasm, and from 
many points of view, by the pamphleteers. We have 
aletter On the Advancement of Learning in Scot- 
land, by Prof. Blackie,—a lecture entitled How to 
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improve the Scottish Universities, by Prof. Kelland, 
—A Memorandum on Middle-Class Education, by 
Lord Ebrington,—an Address on Education for 
Working Men, by the Rev. H. Goodwin,—a lec- 
ture on The Female Education of the Industrious 
Classes, by Dr. Booth, and Rules and Regulations 
of the Commissioners of National Education in Ire- 
land. To these may be added various miscellanies 
less direct in their application :—England’s Educa- 
tional Crisis, by ‘‘ the Head Master of an English 
Grammar School.”— Why Not? a Plea for a Free 
Public Library and Museum for the City of London, 
by Charles Reed,—Mind and Body, and Moral 
Influence, by Mr. S. A. Pears, Head Master of 
Repton School,—and Messrs. Longman’s extensive 
Catalogue of School Books.—B. H. H. contributes 
to the practical discussion an Essay on the Advan- 
tages to be derived from the Study of History, 
—and Mr. W. G. T. Baxter a lecture on Ancient 
and Modern Poetry.—Dr. Altschul, in an account 
of certain proceedings at Totteridge Park House, 
eulogizes a scholastic establishment.—Prof. George 
Wilson has published his Edinburgh lecture on 
Technology, which he explains as ‘the Science of 
the Arts, more particularly ‘the Useful.” We 
may classify with this a light little fragment by 
Théophile Deschamps, on Improvisation, and a 
Madame Frasinet’s illustrations of that art,—and 
A Century of Sayings, “by a Man in the Crowd.” 
The ‘‘ Man” says nothing that has not been said— 
in better form—before. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Florence, March 12. 

I have just returned from visiting a picture which 
deserves to be mentioned in the Art-chronicles of 
the Atheneum. The Florentine school produces 
little in these days worthy of notice; and even if 
all its doings were registered with as much regu- 
larity and detail as the critic bestows on the works 
of our own artists, he might have his attention 
called to one picture here for, perhaps, a hundred 
worthy of record athome. Yet the English school 
has, I imagine, very few, if any one, painter 
capable of producing the work of which I am 
about to speak. 7 

It is the production of Signor Pollastrini, a 
young Livornese, and has been painted for a 
society of his fellow citizens. The size of the 
canvas is about 22 feet by 16, and it represents 
an incident in the history of Siena, which Italian 
historians have termed the last scene in the long 





medizeval drama of municipal wars and civic 





heroisms. After a long struggle against far supe- 
rior forces heroically sustained for fifteen months, 
Siena was compelled to yield to Cosmo, Grand- 
Duke of Florence, in 1555. According to the 
terms of capitulation, such of the inhabitants as 
chose to do so were permitted to abandon their 
homes rather than live under a foreign yoke. 
Four hundred Sienese, including some of the 
leading families of the city, embraced this alter- 
native, and marched out of Siena on the 21st of 
April, in that year. The subject of the picture is - 
an episode of this melancholy exodus. 

In the background is the city of Siena, seated 
on an emi of considerable elevation. The 
middle distance is occupied with the abrupt 
varieties of picturesquely and strangely broken 
ground which surrounds Siena, and characterizes 
the voleanic nature of the district. Scattered on 
various points of this rough and arid landscape are 
seen at considerable distance fragments of the late 
blockading encampments, and groups of soldiers 
around them. All these are, however, so far off 
as to interfere in no degree with the interest of 
the sad procession of pilgrims who are passing 
across the foreground of the picture over a flag- 
paved road of the kind peculiar to Tuscany. 

ere are seventeen or eighteen figures, which 
divide themselves into four or five groups in a 
manner which has been criticized as too marked 
in its separation. I cannot say that I was able to 
perceive any force in the objection. The first of 
these groups consists of a Dominican monk and a 
citizen belonging to the middle’classes. The latter, 
with bent body, clasped hands, and a face of which 
the rageful passion might be deemed exaggerated 
were not artist and subject both Italian, is a type 
of despair. The monk, perhaps the finest figure in 
the picture, erect and stern, is speaking with raised 
hand and intense earnestness to his companion 
words evidently conveying all the concentrated 
hatred and undying hope of vengeance powerfully 
expressed in his features. 
ext come a group of three. An old man ona 
white horse carries before him, leaning on his 
shoulder, a young girl, his daughter. By the side 
of the horse walks a youth laden with household. 
gear of some sort, who is looking up with infinite 
tenderness to the girl in her father’s arms. She is 
nearly fainting; and has evidently suffered much 
from the privations and misery which preceded the 
capitulation of the conquered city. 

These are followed by another family group, 
whose story tells itself clearly enough. A very 
old man, dressed in the robes of a noble, bent 
double with age, and pursuing his weary way with 
an infirmity of step rendered strikingly evident to 
the spectator by an admirable perfection of drawing 
and anatomical knowledge, is supported by a richly 
clothed youth, who is evidently the husband of a 
lady on his other side. He raises his appealing 
looks to heaven; she walks with eyes downcast, 
lost in drooping despondency. But the attitude 
of the female figure, if expressive, is inelegant, and 
the features are heavy and uninteresting. It is 
the least successful figure in the picture. The old 
man is wonderfully painted, and divides votes with 
the monk as to which is the more perfect present- 
ment. 

Behind these come in deep absorbing talk three 
or four citizens, each of whose heads is an admi- 
rable study. And the melancholy procession is 
closed by a fifth very telling and well-imagined 
group. A tall and noble-looking matron carries 
an infant of some two or three years old in her 
arms, and has another child, a little girl of ten or 
eleven, by her side. A soldier of the conquering 
army, with compassionate and half-hesitating mien, 
as fearing how his offer might be received, is prof- 
fering a portion of a loaf of bread to the suffering 
mother. The infant stretches its hands towards 
the coveted food, and the elder child, in whose 
wan cheeks may be read the famine to which the 
city had been subjected, is bending forward eagerly 
towards it. But the mother, with upraised hand, 
contracted brow, and flashing eye, is refusing with 
scorn and indignation the kindness of an enemy of 
her city. The hatred of a rival municipality, 
which the Italians of the middle ages mistook for 
patrictism, blazes out in the majestic figure of this 
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Sienese dame at the sight of the hated ‘‘ foreigner,” 
in a manner which throws a light on the passions 
lying deep in the breasts of her companions in 
-exile. 

The colouring of this really noble work is far 
more true to the principles of old Italian art than 
what we have recently been accustomed to see. 
The background and middle distance are very 
sober in tone; the former grey, almost misty, and 
the latter lying under shadow. Thus, the richly 
yet not gaudily coloured figures in the foreground 
stand out with a force and relief really marvellous. 
This thoroughly Italian mode of treatment has 
especially found favour with the critics here,—and, 
in truth, no progressive symptom can be more 
welcome than any attempt at emancipation from 
the influence so long exercised on Italian art by 
the French school of the first Empire. In a long 
article in the Spettatore, one of the best literary 
journals of which Italy can boast, Signor Ottavio 
Gigli, a very competent Art-critic, pronounces | 
Signor Pollastrini’s picture to be especially valu- 
able in this point of view. 

From the great interest attaching to the admi- 
rably varied expression of the profoundly studied | 
and contrasted heads, as well as from the nature 
of the composition, the picture would engrave to 
great advantage. With us it would be sure of the | 
honours of the burin. 

As it is not going into private hands, but is the 
property of a company, it will, doubtless, be to be | 
seen by such as may desire it. And the traveller | 
passing Leghorn will do well to inquire after 
Signor Pollastrini’s picture, even at the cost of 
-deferring his departure to the next train. 

ae 

P.S. Since writing the above lines I have heard 
that it is probable that the Grand-Duke may 
become the purchaser of the picture from its 
present owners; who, I am told, paid for it the 
lamentably insufficient price of 200/. In this case 
Florence, and not Leghorn, will be its home. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Patms and olives sparkle over Paris. A new 
Prince is born to Napoleon the Fortunate, and 
the hearts of millions are cheered by the returning 
rainbow of Peace. The Russian war, we assume, is | 
at an end. The Muscovites are again to enter the 
circles of European society,—a wiser and a sadder 
people. They have proved their valour, constancy, | 
good-faith, —and, in some cases, their humanity. A | 
people with so many virtues will command respect, | 
and, when the sword is dropped for the plough and 
the hammer, may command love. For the victors 
in the strife—who bring from the battle-field no 
trophies save the laurel which adorns the living, | 
and the myrtle which beautifies the dead—save 
common memories never to be effaced, admiration 
as intense as their ancient rivalry, love as strong 
as their former hate,—for these unpaid conquerors 
in a pure and generous cause, there remains only 
to erect in the two capitals of the West the monu- 
mental witnesses of an unselfish war and of an 
unexampled alliance. Would it not be well, as 
we have once before suggested—would it not be 
an act of courtesy and national politeness — for 
England to erect her trophy of victory, her emblem 
of Peace, in Paris? France would assuredly 
respond to such an act of chivalry. London 
is full of witnesses of our ancient strife. Blen- 
heim, Trafalgar, Waterloo—these are only three | 
of the more conspicuous names in which we have 
written our old pride and our old hate. We need 
not re-name our squares and bridges; the past is 
past : we cannot unfire the guns of Waterloo, and 





our Allies have too many glories of their own to | 


wish the guns of history to be unfired. But we 
may erect in the capital of France—by permission 
of our chivalrous friends—a graceful and splendid 
trophy that will harmonize the past. The Allies are 
now one people.as regards European policy and 
European interests. We have thrilled with the 
same joy, we have wept over the same graves. We 
can exult with them, and they can mourn with us. 
In the hour when Europe shall be restored to arts, 
to letters, and to industry, and the sword shall 
fall into the seabbard, would it not be pleasant for 





the two countries, reconciled by a joint action in 
the purest cause and on the most memorable scene 
in history, to exchange trophies, like friends who 
meet in the field of victory to embrace each other ? 
A French monument in London, set up in our most 
open and conspicuous place, would preach most 
eloquently in favour of peace between the two 
great Western nations—amity between which means 
security for every English hearth, influence and 
prosperity for France, the dominion of Western 
ideas by sea and land, and safety for the growth of 
European civilization. What Englishman would 
not be proud to see, in the gorgeous capital of our 
Allies, amidst trophies of war and victory innume- 
rable, one shrine raised by England in the name 


| of Concord ? 


The next meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science has been fixed for 


| Wednesday, August 6, at Cheltenham. Dr. Dau- 
| beny will preside. 


The special Secretaries for the 
next meeting will be Capt. Robertson, R.A., and 
Messrs. Beamish and Hugall. 

The papers of Sir Robert Peel—including part 


| of an Autobiography— are about toappear. Lord 


Stanhope, one of the literary executors of the 
great statesman, has had the chief labour of pre- 
paring these valuable papers for the press; and 
the work could not have been in wiser hands. The 


| first part will contain a vindication of the part 
, taken by Sir Robert Peel in the passing of the 


Act for Catholic Emancipation. 

Our remarks on Mr. Mercer’s plan for collecting 
the materials of a History of Calico Printing have 
brought us the following assurance that the subject 


| is not likely to drop :— 


Devonshire Street, Manchester, March 19. 
The letter of Mr. Mercer, and your recommendations, on 
the subject of a History of Calico-Printing will, I have no 
doubt, materially assist in furthering the object. The 
Chemical Section of the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Manchester has had the subject under consideration for 
some weeks. The difficulties have, as usugl, been greater 
than anticipated, but by dividing the labuur into five or 
six parts, it is expected that suitable persons will be found 
to undertake the tasks. The subject easily bears, and per- 
haps demands, that number of divisions. -\lready we may 
count on three of them being undertaken should the other 
three be equally well apportioned. It is difficult to find 
persons here who will take the trouble of spending as much 
time as will certainly be required on such subjects, Al- 
though intelligence and general education are daily making 
advances here in certain directions, I am sorry to say that 

pure scientific tastes appear rare. Iam, &e., 
Rost. Ancus SMITH. 


The great thing, as it appears to us, is not to search 
at the outset for literary and scientific aid, so much 
as to obtain a proper place of deposit for the various 
pattern-books. The literary part of the work can 
wait. But the materials, if not gathered in time, 
may perish, A rodm in some public institution— 
in the School of Art or in the Free Library— 
should be obtained, if possible ; or if each of these 


| shall be found impossible, then a room in the 


Literary and Philosophical Society would perhaps 
be the next most desirable place of deposit. 

Our Government, it would appear, proposes to 
imitate—at a long distance—the plans of Napoleon 


| for the decoration of his capital. Last week we re- 


ferred to a project for covering the site of Burlington 
House with a double line of magnificent edifices. 
But this is only a modest flight of fancy. The 
Board of Works has its hand on Pall Mall and its 
eye on Parliament Street. A War Office is to arise 
on the site of Buckingham House, in Pall Mall, 
covering the ground between the Carlton Club 
and the Ordnance Office. The block of dingy shops 
and offices in Parliament Street is to be thrown 
down—opening the Abbey and the green inclosure 
to the eye—and putting the great offices of Govern- 
ment in front of the legislative palace. The plan 
is very fine, but will the House of Commons con- 
sent to so large a vote as it would require ? 

The story of Lord Byron’s first dinner with 
Rogers, recalls to a Correspondent’s mind a story of 
Dr. Parr at the dinner-table. Mr. Notley says:— 

**Regent’s Park, March 17. 

‘*The following little anecdote may not be with- 
out its interest to some of your readers, and may 
serve to show that the eccentric conduct assumed 
by Byron on the occasion of his dining in company 
with Tom Moore, Campbell and others at Rogers’s 
table, was not of that original nature reasonably 
expected from the noble poet. A similar scene 





took place at the house of a lady where Parr was 
invited to dine. In a note to the lines of Anthony 
Pasquin in the ‘ Pin Basket’— 

' On Dr. Parr when ask’d a civil question, 

Who'll grow! and grunt and eat past all digestion, 
there is the following remark made in reference to 
some of the Doctor’s vagaries at the dinner-table, 
—‘ We remember dining at a friend’s house some 
time since when the Doctor was present, and who, 
being the greatest stranger, was, of course, treated 
with the most distinction. There happened to be 
fish at the head of the table, and beef at the bottom, 
The Lady of the house sent him some fish, upon 
which he peevishly exclaimed “‘I am not a pisci- 
vorous animal—I never eat fish.” She then begged 
her neighbour to help him to some beef; but before 
that could be done, he growled out, ‘‘ I hate beef.” 
—‘‘ Good God,” said the lady to a friend who had 
brought the Doctor unexpectedly, “this is very 
unfortunate, for you really see your dinner—what 
can I do ?’—‘‘ Never mind, leave him alone,” said 
the gentleman; ‘‘ he will come round best by him- 
self,”—and sure enough he did, for when he per- 
ceived how they were disposed to treat him, he 
began upon the beef and ate as much as two of 
us.’—The conduct of Parr and Byron is analogous, 
and very similar is the answer made by Hobhouse 
to Rogers’s interrogatory, to the remark made by 
Parr’s friend to their fair hostess.—‘ How long 
will Byron persevere in his present diet,’ said 
Rogers to Hobhouse.’—‘ Just as long as you con- 
tinue to notice it,’ was the reply. By much the 
same sort of response the anxiety of the lady of 
the house in Parr’s case was appeased. But the 
poet by means of ‘potatoes bruised down on his 
plate and drenched with vinegar’ contrived to 
hold out till he reached St. James’s Street, where 
‘the hearty meat supper’ was ordered; the scholar, 
however, had less consideration, and having in- 
dulged his whim, quietly kept the table, and dined 
when the rest of the company had finished.—I am, 
&e. Gro. NotLey.” 

From a letter of literary gossip we take the fol- 
lowing scraps of Paris news. ‘‘ Ever since the 
beginning of the war,” says our Correspondent, 
“the Charivari has been firing off continual 
broadsides of ridicule against the Russian Em- 
peror. It has now received an intimation to 
cease, and to change the direction of its batteries. 
The melo-dramatic spectacle of the ‘Cossacks’ has 
also been interdicted. Punch is excluded with 
more severity than ever. A number of copies 
were stopped last week at the Bureau dela Librairie. 
It is curious, however, that copies do come in and 
are exhibited for sale in the windows of shops. I 
should, therefore, not state that itis excluded, had 
I not witnessed the seizure of numbers myself.” 

A new work by M. Capefigue, entitled ‘ Cathé- 
rine de Médicis,’ has left the press. It contains 
a great number of hitherto unpublished docu- 
ments, among which is a correspondence of the 
Huguenot Chiefs with the Calvinists in Flanders, 
Belgium, and Holland. 

Mr. Bonomi writes :— 


Lindsey House, Chelsea, March 19. 

Will you allow me, through the medium of yourcolumns, 
to reply to a statement in the work of M. de Saulcy, and 
lately repeated in the French Atheneum, touching the 
existence of three Egyptian tablets sculptured on the rocks 
of the Nahr al Kelb (the river Lycus), at its embouchure 
into the Mediterranean. The monuments in question were 
drawn and measured by me in 1834, and published in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, vol. iii. 
page 105. Eleven years after my visit, Dr. Richard Lepsius 
went to the spot, and has since given the result of his exami- 
nation of these important historical documents in the great 
Prussian work, ‘ Denkmaeler aus Aegypten und Aethiopien,’ 
Vol. vii., Part iii, plate 197. Now, if any candid man will 
take the trouble to compare Dr. Lepsius’s delineation of the 
monuments in question with mine, I feel sure he will acquit 
me of the imputation M. de Saulcy has cast upon me, of 
forging what was not to be seen, because he and two friends 
could see no hieroglyphics, or other Egyptian marks, on 
these monuments. For my part, so far from disbelieving 
that neither M. de Saulcy nor his two friends saw anything 
on these Egyptian tablets, or monuments, I can suggest 
three ways to account for that circumstance. First, the 
Egyptian monuments are so corroded by time—having been 
executed during the lifetime of Ramses the Second (the 
Sesostris of the Greeks)—that unless a person be acquainted 
with Egyptian ornamentation and the forms of the hiero- 
glyphics, he might fail to observe either ; and in confirma- 
tion of this, I will remark, that Dr. Lepsius has been able to 
add, in his copy of the tablets, some very important hiero- 
glyphics, which entirely escaped my less experienced sight. 
The second way by which M. de Sauley may have been led 
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into er error is, that it is possible these particular sculptures, 
at the Nabr al Kelb, have been wantonly defaced since the 
period of Dr. Lepsius’s visit. And the third way,—and 
which I am inclined to believe is the true reason why M. 
de Sauley saw no hieroglyphics or winged globes on the 
Egyptian tablets,—I gather from his own narration of his 
visit to the Nahr al Kelb. It was, that he went to the spot 
with a preconceived, and misconceived, notion that he was 
to find tablets attached to the rock, —and so impressed was 
this idea in his mind that he describes two holes above the 
cornice as those into which the cramps were inserted 
for fixing the tablets to the rock. The making of this 
matter public may be the means of inducing some traveller 
to visit that most interesting spot, the Nahr al Kelb, which 
contains, besides the Egyptian tablets, other monuments of 
great interest, that have never been as well copied as they 
might now be, either by paper impressions or the photo- 
graphic process.—I am, &c., JosEPH BoNoMI. 

Excavations have lately been made at Constan- 
tinople, in order to uncover the column which lies 
buriedi n the ground between the Obelisk and 
the Hippodrome. It is the famous column which 
Gibbon (chap. 17) calls a very singular fragment 
of antiquity, and which he describes as ‘‘ the bodies 
of three serpents twisted into one pillar of brass.” 
The guardians of the most holy places, he says, 
‘would rejoice if they were able to produce such 
a chain of evidence as may be alleged on this occa- 
sion.’—‘‘ I, The original consecration of the tripod 
and pillar in the Temple of Delphi may be proved 
from Herodotus and Pausanias.—II. The Pagan 
Zosimus agrees with the three ecclesiastical his- 
torians, Eusebius, Socrates, and Sozomen, that 
the sacred ornaments of the Temple of Delphi were 
removed to Constantinople by the order of Con- 
stantine ; and among these the serpentine pillar 
of the Hippodrome is particularly mentioned.— 
III. All the European travellers who have visited 
Constantinople, from Buondelmonte to Pococke, 
described it in the same place, and almost in the 
same manner, Mahomet II. broke the under-jaw 
of one of the serpents with a stroke of his battle- 
axe.” The last link has just been added to this 
chain of evidence. It was known from Herodotus 
that, after the Battle of Platza, this brass column, 
supporting a golden tripod, had been erected at 
Delphi, and the ancient historian mentions par- 
ticularly (viii. 82), that the name of the Tenians 
(the inhabitants of Tenos, a small island near 
Delos) was placed among the names engraved on 
the tripod, because, by giving the first information 
of the approach of the army of Xerxes, they also 
were considered as having contributed to the defeat 
of the Barbarian. The tripod itself is lost, and it 
is known that it was carried off by the Phoceans. 
But on that part of the column which has just been 
disinterred, a few faint traces of inscriptions were 
discovered. On the second spiral line all that could 
be read was AMPRAK....FO..., and it is impossible 
to find any meaning in these disjointed letters. 
But on the seventh coil of the serpents, a curious 
accident has preserved the very name of the 
Tenians, for there can be little doubt that TENIO..., 
which is all that can be read, in spite of the cor- 
rosion which has destroyed this ancient monument, 
is the name of the inhabitants of the little island 
of Tenos, whose honorable mention among the con- 
querors of Xerxes seemed to require explanation 
as early as the time of Herodotus. 

The German papers swarm with the table-talk 
(or the bed-talk we should rather say), of poor 
Heinrich Heine. Some of his bons mots about 
contemporary German poets are not without 
interest. They are given by Herr Kertbeny, 
the Hungarian littérateur, in the fewilleton of 
the Ostdeutsche Post. Speaking about Platen, 
Herr Kertbeny asked Heine, ‘‘ Pray, tell me sin- 
cerely, do you really not think him a poet? And 
do you know that you killed him with your 
malice ?”—‘*To be sure,” said Heine, ‘I think 
him a poet, and a great poet too; but a poet cold 
and rigid at heart; he wasa poet in the Greek 
meaning of the word; his poesy was not a poesy 
of the mind, it was more of a musical kind, ema- 
nating from acertain mathematical sense for music.” 
—‘‘But why, then, did you attack him against 
your conviction ?” — ‘‘ Well,” answered Heine, 
with the smile of a satyr, ‘‘I made just then my 
entrance into literature, and I knew beforehand 
that he would rouse a universal war-whoop of 
opposition against me. There was not the least 
doubt but that all the little dogs of literature would 
become dangerous to:nry calves. I wished to pre- 





vent that. So I singled out the largest of the set, 
flayed him, as Apollo flayed Marsyas, and dragged 
the giant with me on the stage, in order to dis- 
courage the dwarfs. ‘Things like these belong to 
the tactics of literary warfare, my dear sir! And 
then the fellow was indeed a sort of a fool. He 
walked about at Munich with a laurel wreath 
round his head. I have seen it myself. 
was very arrogant, too.” Heine continued, rather 
hesitatingly, ‘‘I sent him word several times not 
to call me a Jew, which he knew I never was,— 
at least, not a Jew as he understood it; but he 
was stubborn, like Don Quixote, and so I called 
him another name. At last he killed himself, 
like a scorpion, with his own sting.” Her- 
wegh is mentioned. ‘‘ Yes, he has paid me a visit, 
that man Herwegh, and behaved like a great poet 
who condescends to address some benign words to 
a fellow poet of inferior rank. But I served him 
accordingly, as I serve all these great luminaries 
who come after me. Well, am not I a god among 
these men? Am not I the same Heinrich Heine 
whom they translate even in Japan and China? 
So at least Monsieur Te/ et tel told me the other 
day at the library. Well, to be just, Herwegh 
had a small fortune of his own; but he squandered 
it away,—neatly stamped coins, I'll not deny it. 
And now he is poor and empty-pursed,—a ruined 
spendthrift. You will see that he will be silent 
henceforth, only living upon his former fame. 
And then Herwegh never laughs, and a poet with 
such a sour face has not got much brains. It 
betrays the narrowness and one-sidedness of his 
views in general.” 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY for 
— EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH 

ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Five.—Admission, 1s. 
Catalogues, éd. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





The PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S THIRD ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at oie GALLERY of the SO- 
CLETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS, 5, Pall Mall East. 
—Open at Ten, Admission One Shilling. Evenings from Seven till 
Ten, Admission Sixpence.—The Exhibition will Close on the 29th 
inst. 


FENTON’S CRIMEAN PHOTOGRAPHS.—NOW ——. 4 
the Gallery of the New Society of Painters in Water C 
Pall Mall, next the British Institution, the PR NIBITION re 
the 350 PHOTOGRAPHS taken in the CRIMEA, under the 
patronage of the Queen, by ROGERK FENTON, Esq. — Admission, 
1s, From Ten till Six. 








THE PORTLAND GALLERY, —~ 16, Segene oe Street, eepemees 38 
Royal Polytechnic Institution. ANNU 
HIBITION of the NATLONAL INSTITUTE of FINE ARTS 
is NOW OPEN from Nine till dusk.—Admission, One Shilling ; 
Catalogue, Sixpence, BELL SMITH, Secretary. 

THE CRIMEAN EXHIBITION.—Authentie Sketches, Draw- 
ings, and Pictures, executed in the Crimea, including Mr. Armi- 
tage’s Grand Pictures of the Battles of Balaklava and Inkermann, 
Carlo Bossoli’s Drawings, and the whole of the Sketches by Mr. 
William Simpson, or oe the celebrated work (published 
under the Patronage of Her Majesty), The Seat of War: Colnaghi’s 
Authentic Series, NOW OPEN, from 10 till dusk, at the French 
Exhibition Gallery, 121, Pall Mall.—Admission, One Shilling; 
Catalogue, Sixpence. 








ENGLAND TO THE CRIMEA.—GREAT GLOBE, LEI- 
CEStER SQUARE.—On EASTER MONDAY A DIOKAMIC 
OUR from BLACKWALL to BALACLAVA, through the 
ainaeel Cities of Europe, Hamburgh, Berlin, Dresden, Prague, 
Ratisbon, v ienna, Pesth, —— the River Danube, the Iron Gates, 
Harbour, and the Encampment at 
Peony Thee Adriatic, Rome, Venice, Lago Maggiore, across 
the Alps by Monte Rosa, the Galleries of Isellaand Gondo, the 
Simplon, Interlachen, the ee Geneva, and up the Reins to 
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EARTH with Lecturesand Illustrations. A collection of Russian 
Arms, Pictures, and b pee! —— Gallery of the Armies of 
Europe.—Open from 10 A.M, to 10 p.m.—Admission to the whole 
building, One Shilling; y Children and ‘Schools half-price, 





RE-OPENED, bay many important additions to the scientific 
department.—Dr. HN begs to acquaint the public that + | 
celebrated MUSEUM. Ahich has been sematy & re-decorated a 
enriched by many interesting additional objects, IS NOW OPEN 
(for Gentlemen only). Amongst the new thatares of interest will 
be found a magnificent full-length Model of a Venus, from one of 
the most eminent of the ancient masters. The Museum is open 
daily oye 10 till 10, Lectures are delivered at 12, 2, 4, and pai 

ast 7, by Dr. SexTon ; anda new and hi hly-interesting Series 7 
Tectia is now in course of delivery by Dr. Kaun, at half-past 
recisely, Every Evening.—Admission, One Shilling. 
Boventry Street, Leicester Square. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. — Patron, H.R.H. pases AL- 
BERT.—EASTER HOLIDAYS. Entirely New oe 
cal, Romantic, and Musical Entertainment, en tit tled KENIL: 
WORTH, and the VISIT of QUEEN ELIZABET t 
EARL of’ LEICESTER, with SPLENDID DIO. RA 
TRATIONS, — by Messrs. Hind, — Sm 
Bielefeld, Frey, Acres, and Shade, and the Grand 
worth, as restored from the ancient t remains, specially painted painted by 
& Mooi ~~ vail be even every morning at 3°30, ialloums even: 
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poral PANOPTICON, Leicester Square.—E 
DAYS. CELEBRATED SPANISH MINSTRE LS, at 8°15; 
Git ses of ITALY, by UCKINGHAM, illustrated b 
IORAMAS of VERONA’ VENICE, and POMPEII, at 4110 ani 
; ND ; HEINK ES DIVING 
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SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES, 

ASTRONOMICAL.—Feb. 8.—Annual Meeting.— 
Manuel J. Johnson, Esq., M.A., President, in 
the chair.—A. Barclay, Esq., C. Tennant, Esq., 
and Capt. Norman Macleod, were elected Fellows. 
—The Report of the Council was read.—The Gold 
Medal of the Society for the present year was 
awarded to Robert Grant, Esq. for his ‘ History 
of Physical Astronomy. ’—Biographical notices of 
the following deceased Associates and Fellows of 
the Society were read :—M. Augustus Busch, M. 
C. F. Gauss, Gen. Ferdinand Visconti, Lieut. G. 
Beaufoy, Bryan Donkin, Esq., Sir Robert’ Harry 
Inglis, H. Lawson, Esq., W. Devonshire Saul, Esq., 
and the Rev. Richard Sheepshanks. — Various 
papers on the progress of astronomy during the past 
year having been read, and the President having 
delivered his address on the presentation of the Gold 
Medal, the Meeting proceeded to the election of the 
officers and Council for the ensuing year, when 
the following Fellows were elected :—President, 
Manuel J. Jobnson, Radcliffe Observer ; Vice. 
Presidents, G. B. Airy, Astronomer Royal ; 
Augustus De Morgan, Rev. R. Main and Rev. 
Baden Powell ; Treasurer, G. Bishop ; Secretaries, 
Warren De la Rue, and Admiral R. H. Manners ; 
Foreign Secretary, J. R. Hind, Esq.; Council, R. 
C. Carrington, Rev. G. Fisher, J. Glashier, R. 
Grant, J. Lee, Rev. C. Pritchard, W. Rutherford, 
W. Simms, Admiral W. H. Smyth and §. C. 
Whitbread. 


GrotocicaL.—Feb. 20. al . Sharpe, President, 
in the chair.—Dr. W. H. Roberts was elected a 
Fellow.—‘ Notice of a Visit to the Dead Sea,’ by 
H. Poole, Esq. Forwarded from the Foreign 
Office by order of Lord Clarendon.—‘On the 
Affinities of the great extinct Bird (Gastornis 
Parisiensis, Hébert) from the lower Eocene near 
Paris,’ by Prof. Owen. Prof. Owen communi- 
cated the results of his comparisons of the fossil 
tibia of the Gastornis Parisiensis, Hébert,—a large 
bird from the lower Eocene deposits at Meudon, 
near Paris—with the tibize of known recent and 
fossil birds.—‘ Description of some Mammalian 
Fossils from the Red Crag of Suffolk,’ by Prof. 
Owen.—The conclusion which the author deduced 
from the large proportion of miocene forms of 
mammailia, and the very great numerical superiority 
of individual fossil specimens from the Red Crag 
referable to miocene species, and from the admix- 
ture of these fossils with a few eocene and pleis- 
tocene species, was that the Red Crag was the 
débris of former tertiary strata of different periods, 
and, in a great goopertion, of the miocene period. 

Royat Soctery or LireraTure.—March 12.— 
W. Tooke, Esq. in the chair.—‘ On Researches in 
the Ruins of Warka, in Southern Babylonia,’ by 
Mr. Loftus. 


Noumismatic.—feb. 28.—W.S. W. Vaux, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—_Mr. Evans reada reply to 
the objections raised by Mr. Beale Poste to his 
readings of inscriptions on British coins, and satis- 
factorily established that of CUNOBELINUS TASCIO- 
VANIF, and its variations, on money of Cunobeline. 
—Dr. Loewe gave an account of some ancient 
Jewish coins recently collected in the East. 








SratisticaL.— March 15.— Anniversary Meet- 
ing.—Lord Harry Vane, M.P. in the chair.—The 
Secretary read the Report. The Society consists 
of 382 bers. The i of the Society for 
the year ending December 31, 1855, including 
the balance in hand at the beginning of the year, 
amounted to within a few shillings of that of the 
preceding, for while the sales of’ Index’and Jour- 
nals in 1856 fell short. of those of 1854 by upwards 
of 1001., the increase 6f subseriptions and composi- 
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tions had been very nearly equally in excess. The 
expenditure for 1855 was in excess of the income 
by upwards of 30/., and the balance in hand stands 
at a lower figure than usual. The liabilities of the 
Society, which have been gradually decreasing for 
the last few years, show an increase on this occa- 
sion of 551., being 1667. The whole of this sum 
having been paid, the Society is free from liabili- 
ties.—The Report having been adopted, a resolu- 
tion was proposed, to consider the expediency of 
holding the ordinary meetings of the Society on 
Tuesday evening, instead of Monday evening as 
heretofore, in order to consult the convenience 
of many members, particularly of those whose 
duties in Parliament prevent them from attending 
on Mondays during the session. After some dis- 
cussion, the resolution was adopted, and will come 
into force the beginning of the next session of the 
Society.—The following President, Council, and 
officers were elected for the ensuing year :—Pre- 
sident, The Right Hon. the Earl of Harrowby ; 
Council, Earl Fitzwilliam, K.G., the Earl of Har- 
rowby, the Earl of Shaftesbury, Lord Overstone, 
Bishop of Oxford, Lord Stanley, Lord H. Vane, 
Sir J. P. Boileau, Sir J. Pakington, C. Babbage, 
W. Farr, M.D., J. Gilbart, J. Heywood, the Right 
Hon. Holt Mackenzie, Col. W. H. Sykes, T. Tooke, 
J. Bird, M.D., W. A. Guy, F. Hendriks, W. B. 
Hodge, T. Hodgkin, M.D., C. Jellicoe, W. G. 
Lumley, H. Merivale, H. Mann, W. Newmarch, 
W. D. Oswald, G. K. Rickards, R. A. Slaney, 
J. W. Tottie, and the Rev. E. Wyatt-Edgell ; 
Treasurer, W. Farr, M.D.; Hon. Secretaries, W. 
A. Guy, W. Newmarch, and W. G. Lumley. 
March 17.—Lord Overstone in the chair.— 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir C. Pasley, Sir J. Liddell, and Dr. 
Learmonth were elected Fellows.—‘ On the Bank 


of England, its Present Constitution and Opera- | 


tions,’ by Mr. Jellicoe. 


HorvTIcuttuRAL. — March 18.—The Rev. F. 


Beadon in the chair.— Among novelties was a | 
It | 


hybrid Rhododendron from Mr. Anderson. 
was stated to have been raised between R. dauri- 
cum and FR. formosum, the former being the female 
parent. Its blooms were larger than those of R. 
dauricum, and of a pale peach colour, and it was 
mentioned that the plants were hardy, some of the 
brood, the specimen exhibited included, having 
stood two winters in the open air near Edinburgh. 
It has, in short, united the colour of the male 
parent with the hardy constitution of the female, 
and thus a valuable addition has been made to 
early flowering shrubs. A certificate of merit 
was awarded it.—Of fruit there were bunches 
of black Barbarossa grapes, covered with bloom, 
plump and fresh, from Mr. Butcher. They received 
honourable mention, as well they might, for no 
new grapes could look more tempting than they 
did; not even a fruit stalk was in the slightest de- 
cayed. On the contrary, they were fresh and 
green, and the bunches looked as if they would 
keep good yet for weeks to come.—Dr. Lindley 
offered some remarks ‘On the subject of British 
Oaks.’ The question was whether there are two 
kinds of oak. This has been disputed, and he 
doubted much whether any two persons would 
agree as to what constitutes the difference between 
them. He would, however, direct attention to a 
sketch of the appearance they present in their 
most dissimilar state. There grows, he stated, in 
the New Forest what is called the Durmast oak, 
which is known to botanists as Quercus sessiliflora 
and the common oak, or Q. pedunculata, so called 
from the acorns being produced on long footstalks. 
In the opinion of foresters there are several vari- 
eties of these two sorts. It is generally supposed 
that the Durmast and common oak differ only 
in the acorns; but that is a misconception. It 
will be seen, he said, that the Durmast has broader 
and rounder leaves with shorter footstalks than 
the other kind. Specimens of both were exhibited. 
They are also more glossy and not so notched as 
in the common oak. There is a difference in the 
leaves and in the acorns. If a young sprig of the 
Durmast is compared with the other, it will be 
found that there is a difference between the two— 
the buds are larger, and, as compared with the 
common oak, there is also a difference in the 








| structure of the wood. It will be seen, he re- 
marked, that what are called the medullary rays 
are large and broad in the one case and small and 
| thin in the other. A specimen of the wood of each 
| was here exhibited, which showed that the rays 
| in the Durmast were small, whilst those in the com- 
mon oak were large and more easily distinguished. 
The wood of the latter was also stated to rend 
more easily than the other. Such were stated to 
be the differences that exist between the common 
oak and the Durmast in their ordinary state. The 
| Durmast was said to grow one-fourth quicker than 
the common oak, and to be equally durable. 
Zootocicat.—March 11.—Dr. Gray, in the 
chair.—Mr. P. L. Sclater read a note on Psaltria 
flaviceps, an American species of the Parine genus 
| Psaltria, and exhibited a specimen of this little- 
| known bird, which had been named dyithalus 
flaviceps by Prof. Sundevall, of Stockholm, and 
| Conirostrum ornatum by Mr. Lawrence in the 
| Annals of the New York Lyceum. Mr. Sclater 
however considered that it ought to be placed in 
| the genus Psaltria,—of which two North-American 
| Species were given by Mr. Cassin, in the synopsis 
| of North-American Parinz, contained in his 
| volume on the ‘ Birds of California and Texas.’— 
Mr. Gaskoin read a paper on an extraordinary 
| form of mouse, a variety perhaps of Mus musculus, 
| found in a straw-rick at Taplow, near Maidenhead. 
| —Dr. Gray read a paper containing Descriptions 
, of the Animals and Teeth of Tylodina and other 
| genera of Gasteropodus mollusca.—Dr. Crisp exhi- 
| bited specimens and drawings of the Strongylus 
| flaria, which he discovered had lately proved 
so destructive to lambs in many parts of England. 
| In several lambs examined by Dr. Crisp millions 
| of these entozoa and their ova were found in the 
bronchial tubes and in the intestinal canal. He 
believed from various experiments made by him 
| that salt or sulphur given with the food, and the 
inhalation of sulphurous gas would be the most 
likely means of destroying these parasites. Dr. 
Crisp also placed on the table some parts of the 
anatomy of the common bittern (Botaurus stel- 
lavis), two of which birds, now comparatively 
rare, had recently been shot on the eastern coast 
of Suffolk. The stomach, which was exhibited, 
was large, and contained near its cardial orifice a 
circle of gastric glands,—a roach, weighing about 
four ounces was digested at this part, but the tail, 
which was in the csophagus, was intact.—The 





taining descriptions of thirty-one new species of 
bivalve mollusca from the Cumingian Collection. 





chair.—The discussion was renewed on the paper 
‘On the Explosions of Steam Boilers,’ by Mr. 
William Kemble Hall, and was continued through- 
out the evening. 

March 18.—I. K. Brunel, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair.—‘On Improvements in Diving Dresses, 
and other Apparatus for Working under Water,’ 
by Mr. W. Heinke. 





Roya Institution.—March 14.—Sir B. C. 
Brodie, Bart., V.P., in the chair.—‘ On Alumi- 
nium,’ by the Rev. J. Barlow.—The presence 
of M. St.-Clair Deville excited great interest, 
that gentleman having come from Paris for the 
express purpose of bringing specimens of alumi- 
nium, as well as materials and apparatus for the 
experiments of the evening. Furnished with 
funds by the liberality of the Emperor of the 
French, M. Deville has succeeded in producing in 
available quantities the metal which had remained 
a mere scientific curiosity since Wohler established 
the fact of its existence in 1827. It was the 
object of this discourse, first, to render intelligible 
the difficulties of obtaining this metal, by com- 
paring the process of its reduction with that of 
other metals; and secondly, to demonstrate its 
properties, and to suggest a few of the purposes 
to which it may be applied.—l. Gold, the 
type of the ancient metals, is found adhering 
to silica: the ore of aluminium consists of the 
oxide of that metal, chemically combined with 
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silex. Gold is separated from its ore by the 
rudest mechanical process. The separation of 
aluminium is the result of consummate science, 
Again, the common ores of tin, lead, iron, &e. are 
brought by artificial means (if they do not thug 
occur in nature) to the condition of chemical com. 
binations of these metals with oxygen. When 
heated in the furnace, these oxides part with their 
oxygen to maintain the combustion of the fuel, 
and it is thus that the metal is separated. But 
alumina, the oxide of aluminium, will not sur. 
render its oxygen to any known fuel, at any 
known temperature. Again, being infusible, 
alumina cannot be decomposed by electrolysis, like 
potass or soda; and, lastly, alumina will not at any 
known temperature yield its oxygen to those 
powerful de-oxidizers, the vapours of potassium 
and sodium, therein differing from lime, baryta, 
strontia, &c. The first access to aluminium was 
opened by Oersted, who, by an ingenious concen- 
tration of chemical force, converted the oxide 
into a fusible and volatile, and therefore less re- 
fractory substance, the chloride of aluminium, 
Wohler availed himself of the properties of this 
chloride to effect a decomposition of its vapour by 
the vapour of potassium. By this process aluminium 
was obtained in minute quantities. M. Deville 
has not only simplified this process, but has made 
such improvements in the manufacture of sodium 
(the metal which he employs as the reducing agent) 
as to have enormously diminished its cost. An 
unexpected source of aluminium has also been 
opened since the commencement of M. Deville’s 
researches. It is just twelve months since Dr. 
Percy found a substitute for chloride of aluminium 
in cryolite (which is a fluoride of aluminium and 
of sodium). Specimens of this mineral and a 
geological diagram of Arksut Fiord in Greenland 
(the only place where it has yet been found) were 
exhibited by Mr. J. W. Tayler, mineralogist to the 
Greenland Mining Association.—2. The physical 
properties of aluminium are very interesting. It 
is ductile, malleable, an excellent conductor of 
heat and of electricity; its specific heat is great, its 
specific gravity very low (2°25); it is also very 
sonorous. But the chemical properties of this 
metal are yet more remarkable. Considering 
the great difficulty of detaching aluminium from 
the oxygen with which it is found combined, it 
might have been expected that, immediately on 
its coming into contact with the oxygen of the air, 
it would attract that element with the utmost 


Secretary read a paper by Mr. A. Adams, con- | avidity. So far from this being the case, alumi- 


nium is scarcely acted on by any of the strong acids 
(except hydrochloric acid) in the cold,—neither is 
it attacked by sulphur. Dr. Percy has obtained 


INSTITUTION OF CiviL ENGINEERS.—March 11. | interesting alloys of this metal ;—of these several 
—Robert Stephenson, Esq., President, in the , were exhibited, namely, with cépper, tin, and gold, 


—one with copper at 5 per cent. of aluminium 
deserves notice : it laminates well and ‘‘ dips” ofa 
fine golden colour,—the dipping liquid was nitric 
acid. As to the uses of aluminium, this metal is 
at present too costly to be employed for many 
purposes for which it is singularly adapted. It is, 
however, adopted as the material of weights for 
the determination of small quantities. The light- 
ness of this metal, and its freedom from all liability 
to rust or tarnish, recommends it to the surgeon 
and the dentist : pianoforte strings are said to have 
been made of it ;—while its property of conducting 
heat, its high specific heat, and the resistance it 
offers to corroding agents, indicate it as perhaps 
the best-known metal for culinary vessels. But 
as soon as it is sufficiently cheap it will, doubtless, 
be employed in covering iron surfaces (such as 
rails, pipes, &c.) which are exposed to the atmo- 
sphere. It has been found from experiment that 
a clean iron surface will receive an adhering 
plating of aluminium. 





Society or Arts.—March 12.—Henry Cole, 
Esq., C.B., in the chair.—Previous to the reading 
of the paper of the evening, the Secretary called 
attention to three volumes prepared by Mr. W. 
Stories, representing the state of the manufacture 
of paper in all its branches in Great Britain. These 
volumes had been exhibited at the Paris Exposi- 
tion, and are to be presented to the Government 
for the use of the Department of Science and Art. 
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—The paper read was ‘Recent Progress in 
Design as applied to Manufactures,’ by Mr. G. 
Wallis. 

March 19.—Dr. J. Forbes Royle in the chair. 
—‘On the Principles regulating the Transfer of 
Useful Plants of one Country to another,’ by Mr. 
M. T. Masters. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Tces. British Meteorological, 7.—General and Council —‘ On the 
Relative Value of the Ozonometers of Drs. Schiénbein 
and Moffat, based upon Daily Ubservations at Bedford,’ 
by Dr. Barker.—‘On the Meteorology of Isle Jesus, 

we Canada East, by Dr. Smallwood. 
9.—Scientific 





Wen. 


r. Hawes. 
— British Archmological Association, 8}.—*‘On Antiquities 
found at Alchester, Oxon,’ by Mr. Cuming. 
— Royal Society of Literature, 44. 
— Microscopical, 8. 
Tuces. Numismatic, 7. 
Far. Philological, 8 


Society of Arts, 8.—'On the Manufacture of Soap,’ by 
wi 





FINE ARTS 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Harvest in the Highlands. Painted by Sir E. 
Landseer and Sir A. Calleott. Engraved by 
J.T. Willmore, A.R.A., for the London Art- 
Union. 

Tus is a panoramic picture thoroughly national, 

but with more pretensions to beauty than strength. 

The engraving by Mr. Willmore is deserving of 

praise, being harmonious in tone, bright and 

almost sketchy in effect, and escaping all coarse- 
ness or sooty blackness. In parts Mr. Wilmore’s 
style becomes rather attenuated and thin, but his 
hand is never heavy, nor his taste at fault, except 
from a super-delicacy which occasionally deducts 
from the power of his works. There is a distinct 
composition in this picture :—it is not a group of 
deer and dogs backed up by a subservient mountain, 
all snow and mist,—but, on the contrary, a broad, 
sweeping reach of Highland glen, lined with rocks, 
and alternating from corn patches to bare heath and 
hollow pass, silver-lined with burns and shaded by 
gigantic cliffs crowning the curious vapours that 
choke and stifle their greatness. Here is a lass, 
bare-legged and saucy, combing about, half in play, 

with a rake,—here are an intimidated calf and a 

ruminating goat; on this side, a corn cart anda 

white mountain horse, the cynosure of the picture, 

—and on the other is a swaggering piper bringing 

home a dead deer to the sound of clicking fingers, 

screeching music, and laughing voice. Here springs 
up a rainbow, all melted but the shaft of one 
gemmy pillar; and here are altar-stones of rough 
rocks scarred and dusted with thunderbolt and 
the summer fire of the lightning—blocks which 
are the eagle’s throne and the hare’s refuge, where 
the wolf once cowered when the Cameron men 
shouted up the glen or the horn rang from the 
crags. It is a complete tour to travel through 
these yards of picture; and to have it on the wall 
is to become the lord. of a wonderful territory, 
which requires no steward to watch it, and which, 
though it furnishes no rents, is a ‘‘joy for ever,” 

—a cheaply purchased and permanent pleasure, 

affording years of tranquil delight such as greater 

things too often fail to give,—an undisappointing 
delight only strengthened and increased by time. 

Johnston's Illustrations of Natural Philosophy— 
Physiology. Theobald. 

TuEsE are useful plates, printed at a popular price 
for the purposes of general and unprofessional 
study. ‘‘ Know thyself” came down from heaven, 
said the Greeks,—and these plates teach us a few 
of the hydraulic and chemical miracles which the 
human body daily performs, unnoticed, and un- 
applauded. 


Portrait of the late Professor Forbes. Engraved 
for the Scottish Association for the Promotion 
of Fine Arts, by C. Cook, from a Photograph by 
Claudet. 

Tus is an excellent portrait of an amiable, much- 

iamented man. His quiet, grave look and sagacious 

calmness are well conveyed. 

Photographs: England's Pride, ec. 
Rejlander. 

We need only repeat the favourable opinion— 

given in our articles on the present Photographic 

Exhibition—of this gentleman’s performances. 


By Mr. 





Mr. Rejlander is peculiarly successful in catching 
transient moments of expression. 


The First Child. By W. C. Cope, R.A. Engraved 
for the Glasgow Art-Union. 

Tuts is a rich-toned engraving of a beautiful pic- 
ture, which appeals to the heart, and appeals | 
successfully. In the foreground lies a beautiful | 
child, its round, chubby limbs gently relaxed, as 

if sleep had played with him and had lulled him 

from play into warm, balmy oblivion—a repose | 
profound as death yet devoid of all terror. His | 
bright hair streams back on the pillow just where | 
it fell when he had sunk back gently as a flower 

bent down with the dewsof a June night. He has 

struggled with sleep—his shadowy playmate—and 

sleep has thrown him in the struggle. Such a 

sight might set Death longing for so rosy and deli- 

cate a victim. Pushing through the tapestry that 

glooms the bed, lean the father and mother,—the 

father with a proud, reflective, restrained joy 

lighting his stern, handsome features,—the mother 

about to pounce on her darling to awaken it with 

that shower of kisses of which he has been dream- 

ing. On her face is a look of wonder and gratitude 

at the being so fresh—the ‘‘new-hatched cherub” 

emerged from eternity to do an unknown work— 

already expanding like a bud, yet still full of glory 

and divinity. The finest touches in the picture 

are the flaccid, gently relaxed limbs of the child, 

and the earnestness expressed in the constrained 

contraction of the mother’s hands, that seem to 

watch and listen. The slouching cap of the father 

and the Henry the Eighth character of the bed- 

robes give a romance to the picture which 

enhances the general effect. It is well to paint 

such feelings as these, so rare and so exalting, so 

utterly unselfish. Such moments as these come 

but once to a man: they are the coronation mo- 

ments of his life. To listen to a low, soft voice 

uttering that short word yes—to hear your child’s 

first articulate word, are two moments for which 

sixty years of care and slow heart-break are suffi- 

cient purchase. 





, NATIONAL INSTITUTION OF THE FINE ARTS. 


A foreign guest, unaware of the freedom of 
speech permitted to English enterprise, who visited 
this ninth Exhibition in the Portland Gallery as an 
“‘exposition” of national painting, might depart 
from it puzzled, or contemptuous, or compassionate, 
without being thereby proved hypercritical. The 
show is one of the poorest displays which has been 
made; outdone in interest, in suggestion, (so far 
as indications of any spirit-quickening among our 
younger men is concerned) by many a third-rate 
dealer's show-room. Few—very few—of the 575 
works collected rise above mediocrity; and the 
revelations of any novelty of style, or originality 
of thought, are scanty beyond precedent. 

The most ambitious work exhibited is Mr. 
Lauder’s, life-size, James Watt and the Steam- 
Engine (No. 335), showing the discoverer in his 
vigils in his laboratory, we think (to use the old 
alchemical phrase), ‘at the moment of projection.” 
The raised glance, the triumphant and compressed 
lip, with which the watcher regards the machinery 
to which he turns, bespeak satisfaction, not ex- 
pectation—triumph, not contest with difficulties. 
The poetical part of the picture, however the ex- 
pression glanced at by us would have borne en- 
hancement, is still without caricature ; and this is 
especially to be felt, because on it Mr. Lauder has 
exclusively relied for the success of hiswork. Asa 
picture the canvas is less attractive than if it had 
been painted en grisaille; since the smeared and 
steamy tones of faint brown, the impure light, 
and the feeble shadows, are anything but welcome 
to theeye. Room was made by the very distribu- 
tion of light and shadow, provided for by Mr. 
Lauder, for a clear and forcible effect, even if he 
disdained any colour tricks of red or blue. There 
are grey, black, and white daylight pictures by 
Van der Helst, which would ‘‘ come out” with the 
brilliancy of a group of tulips if hung on the wall 
hard by Mr. Lauder’s picture,—insomuch, there- 
fore, as the latter is ineffective the painter proves 
himself faithless to his palette, whether that be 





. 


mono-chromatic or arranged after the fashion of 


the medizval glass-stainers. 

A study of anude youth ina recumbent posture, 
which, in grave earnest, we fancied might have 
been meant for an illustration to Madame Dude- 
vant’s ‘Teverino,’ proved’on reference to the Cata- 
logue, to be the Youth of St. John (492), by Mr. 
M. Hay, gaining no dignity, but the reverse, from 
such interpretation. The same artist has exhibited 
some costume subjects, to which his powers seem 
more adequate. Other works of the same school 
of boudoir art, by Messrs. Naish, Barraud, Bell, 
Smith, and Egley, may be adverted to, none of 
which, however, call for more minute specification. 
The best of the kind ‘‘are but shadows,” and none 
of the best of the kind are this March to be found 
in the Portland Gallery. 

We have now to pass to the other extreme, and 
leaving behind us that part of the Exhibition which 
fancies itself the poetry of prettiness, to deal with 
that portion of the representations of men and 
women which possesses the plainness of truth, but 
not the truth of plainness. 

The trick of Pre-Raphaelitism (called its truth), 
and not the real earnestness which, with all its 
trickery, has distinguished certain parts of certain 
Pre-Raphaelite pictures, is exhibited in the Port- 
land Gallery—very instructively to such as stand 
in need of warning. The practitioners on the pre- 
sent occasion have not in their choice of subject been 
sacred, but Shakspearian. Mr. Rossiter treats us 
to Flucllen compelling Pistol to eat the Leek (124), 
in which picture we merely recollect the primi- 
tive blue sleeve—the wicked pointed toes to the 
shoes—the flat faces—the stippled flesh—the foxy 
shadows—and the filament of the hateful vegetable 
adhering to the beard of the braggadocio. There 
is a fiery Bardolph (375), too, from the same hand. 
From the fancy picture of an old dame sitting by 
the fire (67), which we owe also to Mr. Rossiter, 
we fancy that he is capable of better things than 
the ambition to be angular, and ugly, and glaring. 
—The Autolycus (567), by Mr. Marks, and the 
same gentleman’s Grave-Diggers (502), from ‘Ham- 
let,’ appear to us more or less mistakes belonging 
to the same school,—a school which has its con- 
ventions as inexorable as those of any Academy. 
One of these conventions will be found to consist, 
not merely in the picking out of accessory details 
in a picture as matters claiming instance, but the 
accessory persons in a story as subjects for a 
picture. The Dwarf and the Droll, who were so 
long used as background figures to bear up the 
train of one of the Three Kings, or to stand in the 
shadow of a hero’s greatness, are now in their soli- 
tary dwarfishness and drollery made the kings and 
heroes of Art. To select the clowns who made the 
‘‘bridal bed for poor Ophelia,” without place for 
thought of bride and bridegroom, as a subject 
for picture, is a proceeding essentially non-Shak- 
spearian. Shakspeare has not made them the 
play and the interest of the play, but merely 
figures that fill up time, and stand aside when space 
is better occupied,—real, and human, and charac- 
terized, it is true, but vacant, uncouth, uninviting, 
save when regarded as foils and contrasts. There 
is character in the sitting grave-digger, with his com- 
placently smirking mouth and eyes all but closed, 
—yet he might be transferred to any boorish 
carousal bya Jan Steen or a Brauwer without loss 
of character. The attitudes are, as usual, studi- 
ously awkward, by way of familiarity,—the colour- 
ing, as usual, is painfully glaring in an attempt at 
daylight brilliancy. The ‘Autolycus’ is of the 
two pictures the preferable one. The last works 
belonging to the sect which we shall here mention 
are by Mr. Collinson, In An Orange Girl (478) 
we have “the sweet and lovely wall” of Pyramus 
realized, brick by brick, in homely rivalry to the 
wall which backed the ‘Huguenot Lovers’ of 
Mr. Millais. The mortar is capital, the vitri- 
fications of the clay are true to the kiln, also the 
stains of weather,—and the girl’s face looks as if set 
therein by way of terra-cotta bas-relief, here and 
there touched with colour. The other picture by 
Mr. Collinson, The Music Lesson (474), a pair of 
children, the elder of whom is coaxing the 
younger one to turn round to the pianoforte, is 
touched with a meritorious neatness, The gera- 
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the damasked pattern on the paper are capital. | its painter, Mr. Bridell, is new to us, and shows 
But is this Art or manufacture !—The latter, we | here a mastery in combining such difficult materials 
venture to assert, judging from the certainty, the | as snow peaks and a glow in the sky, fire in the 
quantity, and the wang of interest of wares of this | forest on the hill, blue twilight still hovering on 
order lately produced and exhibited. the verge of the lake, which promises well. From 
The certainty with which manufacturing clever- | certain touches and tones of colour in this landscape, 
ness, if too unsparingly indulged, can overgrow | we are inclined to fancy Mr. Bridell may have 
artistic feeling, might be illustrated from the works | studied out of England. As yet he has one great 
of another painter, who first “came to light,” if, merit, that of possessing no set palette,—since his 
we mistake not, in this Exhibition-room,—we mean | Coming Storm on the Chiemsee, Bavaria (290), is as 
Mr. Provis. This gentleman gives us interiors of | wild in its grey and sober tones as the landscape 
Breton farm-houses again this spring; but the | just mentioned is in its fiercer red and yellow, 
figures, however neatly touched and correctly | and its turquoise water, and its malachite green 
poco ier ramen meg pane pro ape| plpe aay - Naabaeninag —agh er oye g 
-work has oth, and | are other landscapes r. Bridell out of the 

is foiled by the human creatures in place of serving | beaten track ; poe ti Me of this, and because of 
as background ¢o them. Thisis notably exemplified | his freedom from the vice of self-iteration, we shall 


nium in the flower-pot, the lace table-cover, and | not unexceptionable, must be mentioned, because 


in the group of Card-players (3), which, with all 


its exquisite hand-work, is disagreeable, owing to | 


the disproportion complained of.—It is pleasant, 
on the other hand, to be able to say that another 
conventionalist, Mr. Pasmore, is in some of his 
interiors and terrace-scenes less conventional than 
usual. His Attendant at the Old Hall (359) 
is pure and bright in tone, without the painter's 
neatness of touch degenerating into a mannered 
finicality. His Rejected Suitor (374) has a touch in 
it of Watteau,—only the painter of Fétes Galantes 
was, when he pleased, consummate in landscape, 
as the specimen in the Berlin Gallery would of 
itself sufficiently attest :—whereas Mr. Pasmore’s 
backgrounds with all their effect are insufficient 
and untruthful,—-witness The Terrace, Warlazxton, 
(528), which hardly gets beyond the force of one 
of Mr. Dodgson’s water-colour drawings of similar 
subjects. 

Among the landscape exhibitors, we fancy the 
place of honour would be awarded to Mr. 
Brittan Willis, for his great cattle-piece, The 
Morning Rest in Ploughing Time (88). Here he 
may be said to have endeavoured agew to turn up 
the furrow so vigorously ploughed by Mdlle. Rosa 
Bonheur. He has as much accuracy as the French 
painter, and more air in his landscape ; but less 
originality, and, strange to add (the respective 
sexes of the artists considered) far less force. We 
came from before this picture with an impression 
of sky and horizon to let, such as we have never 
brought away from Mdlle. Bonheur’s widest and 
most thinly-peopled canvas. Mr. Willis’s Early 
Morning : going a-field (153) is more to our liking. 
Here we have one of those hours and one of those 
passages of home scenery, animated with the early 
stir of newly-awakened Labour, which have ceased 
to exist for the ‘‘town bird” now that the train and 
the ‘‘deep cutting” have superseded the top of the 
cross-country coach, from which, in old times, he 
gathered such vivid impressions of the things to 
be seen in the dawning of the day. Here, witha 
certain heaviness of hand calling for allowance, is 
all the force which we could desire, and force 
without caricature.—Another, and one of the best 


together with the character and extent of his own 


|look for his future appearance in landscape art 
with interest. 

With the name of another new comer we shall 
close our notice. This is Mr. Swarbreck, whose 
Ancient Row in Chester (308), with other small 
transcripts of interiors in our provincial towns, 
and ancient houses, seem to say that we may have 
a De Hooghe of our own in Mr. Swarbreck, if his 
pencil take no bad turn. There is daylight in all 
his closest pictures :—truth of observation, careful 
pencilling, and reality of surface, without any pre- 
tence on his part to imitate the inevitable minute- 
ness of the daguerreotype. 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Lectures on Painting, by Prof. Hart, R.A. 
LEecTURE V.—On the Choice of a Sulject. 

Our theories on and our analyses of the works 
of others will have been made to little purpose if 
we have not thereby qualified ourselves for our 
own independent action. The time has now 
arrived when the student must make exemplifica- 
tion of those powers of mind which have been 
considered in my previous Lectures; and he can 
only technically manifest his possession of them 
through the agency of those studies which he has 
made on the previous experiences of the Old 
Masters, and in the extent to which they have 
served him in forming his own practice. These 
powers, however, will avail him but little, unless 
they are exercised on themes that are dignifying 
and worthy of the employment of his time and 
calculated to qualify himself and his art, in con- 
junction with the other liberal arts and sciences, 
to aid in the progress of the human intellect. 
Much, therefore, must depend on the selection 
which he makes of the themes for the exemplifica- 
tion of his powers ; and it will therefore be neces- 
sary to determine what are the primary considera- 
tions that should engage his mind in that choice, 








identification with his subject, when chosen. 
I imagine myself now addressing a class of 
| gentlemen who by nature are endowed with strong 


landscapes, is Mr. Percy’s Storm gathering on | aptitudes or inclinations, or what is called Genius, 
Cader Idris (38),—a picture not without its touch | for their art ; who possess powers of observation, 
of inspiration, with its boding gloom behind the | perception, memory, relation, and abstraction ; 
hill, and its weight of shadow on the water, calling | and who are gifted with virtue, imagination, and 


up the well-known couplet— 
Tron sleet of arrowy shower 
Hurtles in the darkened air. 

The gloom in the air and along the water are 
rendered doubly oppressive by Mr. Percy’s well- 
known touch of foliage and foreground. A certain 
resisting power is wanted in the trees and the 
heather, which might have been given without 
sacrifice of truth, and would have added to the 
suggested might of the storm about to burst. We 
could fancy a little less tameness and a little more 
terror.—Among other of the landscapes, which 
a touch of the poetical spirit redeems from 
nothingness, we may specify Mr. A. W. H. Hunt’s 
Summer Eve by a Haunted Stream (21); though 
the floating wreaths of mist and mildew, however 
true to fancy as a home for “ouphe and elf,” 
one the effect of the picture by the chill and 
indistinctness which they cast athwart the sunset 


and its mirror in the water, and the trees dimly 
frowning on the bank.—Then, The Forest of Stone 
Pineson Fire atthe Zuyspitz Mountains(158), though 


| natural intelligence. It would be unfair to sup- 
pose that minds so constituted should quietly 
content themselves with giving utterance to trivi- 
alities, or record undignified or unworthy circum- 
stances. In the choice of his subject the student 
will at once not only proclaim the quality of his 
mind, but the integrity of his purpose, for it is very 
much by the choice of subject among the ancients 
that we are informed of the estimation in which 
the art was held, the themes that were thought 
worthy of it, and the character of the artist-mind 
at that time. 

The exaltation of man’s nature appears to have 
been the first purpose of our art, as exemplified in 
those aspirations towards the Deity and Heaven, 
which lend lustre to dignify and spiritualize it 
beyond the mere consideration of that art as a 
material means, and form a connecting link be- 
tween its efforts and a future age. Thus, the 
Fine Arts were interwoven with their daily, nay 
hourly, existence. It was for the production of 





their idols and their gods that the earliest nations 





ae 
sought the aid of Art, which was called upon first to 
furnish symbols for worship, to signify, when no 
other modes of promulgation were at hand, the pro- 
tection, omniscience, and omnipresence of the Deity, 
Reverence and gratitude for manifestations of the 
Divine mercy led to the earliest expressions of 
human skill; and their early allegories, as they 
now daily find interpretation, bespeak the senti- 
ments of the people and the almost exclusive devo- 
tion of their representative power of Art to the 
daily spiritual necessities of human existence, 
What the press is now tous, Art was then to them, 
and they made its universal language the means of 
communicating general ideas. The mere stone 
which the Hebrew patriarchs set up to mark an 
event, the Egyptians made eloquent by the power 
of Art, and thus gave a wider significance to the 
traditions which it was intended to commemorate, 
Art was thus the means of recording both their 
religion and their history. The face of a sarco- 
phagus presents us with the history of a life, its 
deeds of virtue, heroism, or policy; and at the 
same time acquaints us with some of the earliest 
views of a future state, and of rewards and 
punishments after death. These are all so many 
evidences of the impress which the arts of Egypt 
at this early period took from the highest and 
most ennobling impulses; and to them also we are 
at the same time largely indebted for what we 
know of the social character and political history 
of this ancient nation. 

Similar circumstances swayed the choice of sub- 
jects among the Assyrian and Persian artists; and 
of their influence on society we have incidental 
information in the Bible, for we read in the alle- 
gorical story of Aholibah that pictorial representa- 
tions of the heroic deeds of kings and warriors 
supplied the place of written history. The peculiar 
requirement of the temple and the palace, in like 
manner, suggested the leading subjects for the 
expression of the architectural mind; and to what 
extent the populace might be acted on by the 
sculpture decoration of the first, we learn from the 
inhibition given to the Israelites in the second 
article of the Decalogue. 

Among the ancient poets and painters, the 

adoption of themes appears to have been governed 
by a feeling of reciprocity. While we have seen 
some of the greatest poets resorting to the painter's 
art for the enrichment of their subject, later writers, 
more especially, are frequent in their recom- 
mendation of the most important themes that may 
be derived by the artist from the writings of the 
poet; and even the jurists of Rome were not indif- 
ferent to the claims and charms of ourart. To them 
we are even indebted for many of those incidental 
notices which record the existence of some of the 
most renowned works of the Greek artists of an- 
tiquity, as well as the estimation in which they 
continued to be held in the times of the writers. 
* The painter embodied and wrought in rivalry 
with the conception of the poet, and sought to 
surpass him by a more universal and uniform 
means of expression. 

When we consider the powers of suggestion con- 
tained in the painter’s art, whose very smallest 
merit, as we have seen, consists in the realization 
of mere truth,—when, I say, we consider the powers 
which it possesses of embodying and reproducing 
to our minds events and scenes which illustrate the 
progress of the world’s history,—when we bear in 
mind its ability to pourtray the joy and sunshine 
of life, as well as the more serious and pathetic 
scenes of human vicissitude,—when we consider 
how these means which are placed in the painter's 
hands may be wielded in lessons that exercise a 
humanizing and softening influence to an extent 
that enthralls the sense and may recommend the 
fiction even more than the fact itself,—then must 
we acknowledge the great importance of the selec- 
tion of our themes. The power of calling into 
appearance combinations that have no actual exist- 
ence, and of transporting oursenses from the present 
time to another, is one of the highest prerogatives 
of the painter, and when properly exercised re- 
freshes and invigorates instead of injuring the 
mind; and so great is this power of Art, that 
positive enjoyment is derived from beholding the 


representation of scenes of terror or distress, from 
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the realities of which we should either recoil with 
fear or incline to with sympathy. This satisfaction 
may, in part, arise from the consciousness of our 
own security. But the suggestive powers of Art 
have been acknowledged in this respect in various 
departments of its practice. The recollection of 
the presentments of heroic deeds has incited to 
enthusiasm and valour, just as the religious illus- 
trations have awakened to devotion. Through the 
means of picture personal superiority may excite 
our emulation as much as any of the biographies of 
a Plutarch ; and the several styles of painters may 
be as significant and instructive as the eloquence 
of any orators or writers; while the appropriate 
treatment of a grand landscape may either transport 
our minds to distant climes, suggest scenes from 
their known histories, or exhibit some of the phe- 
nomena by which various regions are sometimes 
visited or controlled. Those very fables which in 
youth conveyed moral truths to our minds lose 
little hold on our imaginations in our maturer age; 
and even where the images are but of a humble 
kind, the aim is always elevated and the moral is 
of practical use ; and if we acknowledge the superior 
value of example over precept in literature, how 
much is this value enhanced when it is presented 
in the silent admonition which it is the peculiar 
privilege of picture to convey. Painters, as we 
have seen, have been much indebted to the sister 
art for the suggestion of themes, and have been 
acknowledged to rank next to poets; and to both 
we owe equal gratitude for having made known to 
us noble deeds as well as the chief actors in them, 
—and to use the language of Pliny, ‘‘ the power of 
this art is so exceedingly great, that, through the 
agency of Philocares, the senate and the people of 
Rome have been enabled for many ages to look 
upon Glaucis and his son Aristippus, whereas 
otherwise they would have remained a most ignoble 
and obscure couple.” No similar power of reali- 
zation is within our reach, and no other art has 
equal means of conveying to our minds a uniform 
impression of its author’s intention. The author is 
dependent to a great extent on his reader for the 
construction of his intention. The musical com- 
poser is entirely at the mercy of an orchestra, the 
instrumentalist, or the singer. The dramatist is at 
the mercy of the actor: —and all, except the 
painter, must submit their appeal to the public 
through the interpretation of other minds. 

Religion, as we have seen, first gave the impetus 
to all the Arts,—and it may be said, during the 
greater portion of their triumphant times suggested 
to the artist, not only the theme for the exercise of 
his powers, but dictated certain conditions under 
which that themeshould beexemplified. Among the 
Greeks, first developed in sculpture, we have seen 
its progress from the rudest essays through regular 
and steady conditions of advance, in all of which 
the temperament and superior capacity of the artist 
gradually emancipated themselves from the dangers 
of convention. The separate attributes of Divinity 
themselves supplied a great amount of varied con- 
ditions which the sculptor had for his government; 
and when we consider how many distinct individual 
natures were engaged in their embodiment—and 
when we also consider the various stages in the 
progress of that art, —we find a ready explanation of 
the immense variety which we recognize in those 
illustrations of the same themes which have been 
handed down to us. The deeds of the heroic, the 
glories of conquest, suggested also subject and 
employment to the Greek artists as the means of 
transmitting to posterity the records of their history 
and the resemblances of men semi-deified by the 
nations for their exploits, and these soon supplied 
the first forms of individual physiognomy. 

The Shield of Achilles, as described by Homer, 
is a most valuable contribution to our Art-know- 
ledge, not alone because it exemplifies the choice 
of a cycle of subjects, embodying much of the 
political, social, and agricultural life of the poet's 
time, but we learn from it how highly these several 
states of existence were thought worthy of identi- 
fication with the character of the warrior, and how 
they were deemed the significant adornments even 
ofan implement of defence. Every incident that 
found representation on it has a moral purpose, 
dignifying to the occupation of an artist, and is 








another means of expressing to us an acknowledg- 
ment of the value set upon the Arts as a means of 
conveying moral truths among that highly cul- 
tivated people the Greeks, and also showing that 
they did not omit any opportunity of familiarizing 
their minds with the best images. Mr. Pope 
believes that the intention of Homer “ was no less 
than to draw the picture of the whole world in the 
compass of this shield.” ‘‘ We first see,” he ob- 
serves, ‘‘the universe in general; the heavens are 
spread, the stars are hung up, the earth is 
stretched forth, the seas are poured round. We 
next see the world in a nearer and more particular 
point of view; the cities delightful in peace or 
formidable in war, the labours of the country, and 
the fruit of those labours in the harvests and in the 
vintages, the pastoral life in its pleasures and in its 
dangers: in a word, all the occupations, all the 
diversions, and all the ambitions of mankind. This 
noble and comprehensive design he has executed 
in a manner that challenged the admiration of all 
the ancients.” 

Virgil made a buckler for Eneas, as Homer had 
done for Achilles. The Latin poet, who imitated 
the Greek, always took care to accommodate those 
things which time had changed, so as to render 
them agreeable to the palate of his readers; yet | 
he has not only charged his shield with a great | 
deal more work, since he paints all the actions of 
the Romans from Ascanius to Augustus, but the 
same poet exemplifies to us the application of Art | 
to an elevated theme, where Eneas observes on the 
walls of the Temple at Carthage.— 

** Whatever did unhappy Troy befall,” 

The wars that fate around the world had blown, 
All to the life and ev’ry leader known. 

There Agamemnon, Priam here he spies, 

And fierce Achilles who both kings defies, 

He stopp’d, and weeping said, O friend! ev’n here 
The monuments of Trojan woes appear! 

Our known disasters fill even foreign lands, 

See there, where old unhappy Priam stands! 
Even the mute walls relate the warrior’s fame, 
And Trojan griefs the Tyrian pity claim, 

He said; his tears a ready passage find, 
Devouring what he saw so well designed, 

And with an empty picture fed his mind. 

A history of the origin, derivation, and choice | 
of subjects would be a most valuable contribution 
to our Art-literature:—it would exemplify to us to | 
what an extent, from time immemorial, Art has 
been employed for the purpose of recording | 
religious tradition,—it would reveal to us a homo- | 
geneous character of religious view among a certain | 
order of aboriginal people, their universal con- | 
sent in the belief of a great presiding Power ;—it 
would also display the glorification of human | 
valour, that our arts were only considered as 
fittingly exercised when engaged in the revelation 
of these objects, and that no one branch of these | 
arts, as we gather from the subjects on the Shield 
of Achilles, was omitted from this scheme, and that 
all these sources were made so many converging 
circumstances to a common central idea of Omni- 
potence. The artistic theme was always in aid 
of and subordinated to one great leading idea, 
elevating in its very process of ministration, even 
when engaged on themes in which the sensual 
passions were typified, and which must now be 
accepted by us as elements of one great system, 
which embodied them as suggesting the idea of 
fertility or reproduction. It therefore behoves us 
to be careful not to measure these results by our 
present views of society, but to accept them for the 
intentions which animated their authors and as 
expressive of social life at the time of their pro- 
duction. 

Tt is now unnecessary to do more than revert to 
those periods of transition which the Arts under- 
went when, in the change from Paganism, Chris- 
tianity borrowed and improved on some of the 
forms of pictorial expression. The spirit which 
adapted the Heathen Pantheon to a Christian 
Church, and made basilicas out of other temples, 
was not inconsistent in adapting other forms of 
heathen expression. As Sculpture was subjected 
to a similar change, it is no matter of surprise that 
the themes and pictures of the Catacombs were 
acted upon by the like influences. The themes 
were always spiritual or elevating, because, as you 
have seen, they were then looked upon as a method 











of informing the public mind when no other means 
for the general diffusion of intelligence existed; 
and the art itself, in its technical form of expres- 
sion, never assumed an undue degree of interest. 
To such an extent was this carried, that ascetic 
dogmas limited the very degree to which truth of 
exemplification should be exercised,—and this de- 
sire of keeping the art pure and unsensuous at 
first extended, in its asceticism, to the very verge 
of rudeness and barbarity. All these sections of 
Art, which are now pursued as distinct branches, 
were, as you have seen, formerly merged in one 
common great intention or design. The Siennese, 
Pisan, and Florentine schools, early adopting the 
artistic forms of the Eastern empire, adhered but 
for a short time to its dogmatic themes; and we 
early observe the true reformer, Giotto, employing 
themes which the holy orders had designed to em- 
bellish the walls of their foundations with subjects 
which should excite to devotion, and prevent the 
intrusion of mundanethoughts. In this way every 
religious establishment, in addition to its scrip- 
tural presentments, furnished to the painter the 
theme, derived from the history of its particular 
founder ; and an investigation into these several 
works, and into the practices of the various artists 
engaged in their production, will reveal the gradual 
progress of the latter, in forms which convince us 
that this subscription to the traditional theme did 
not extinguish the power of origination, while it 
led the artist to the cultivation and assertion of his 
thinking faculty. In one instance, last season, I 
showed you an example of very great variety ex- 
hibited by one master in the treatment of only one 
theme. In this example we saw that the minds of 
the artists were not always so much stimulated by 
the mere desire of absolute novelty, as taxed to 
produce novelty of treatment and combinations of 
fresh ideas in handling traditional themes. 

The artist was, however, not always limited to 
the treatment of the traditional theme, or to the 
mere monkish dogma in its exemplification :—his 
suggestion proceeded often from the intelligence of 
the laymen. 

In the Stanze of the Vatican is exhibited the 
pliancy of the painter’s mind in a series of works 
illustrative of the progress of the power of the 
Church, derived for the most part from scenes in 
sacred or secular history. The known intimacy of 
many of the greatest artists with the literary men 
of their time exercised considerable influence on 
their tastes as well as on their choice of subjects ; 
and the painters then enjoyed the ee an 
acquaintance with scholars, who possessed that rare 
combination of a taste for the. art with a know- 
ledge also of its resources and what they could 
enable the artist to accomplish. The names of 
Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Castiglione, Aretino, 
Bembo, and Caro, suggest the nature of the ad- 
vantages which the painters in communion with 
them must have derived, not merely from the 
suggestions they could make, but from the tone of 
mind which association with such men must have 
produced. 

Through whichever part of the Alps we may 
enter into Italy, until we arrive at the confines of 
the Neapolitan territory, there is but one great 
universal impression created in our minds by all 
that challenges our attention,—and that is the one 
ennobling impulse that appears to have directed all 
artists, whether to relatively successful or high 
achievement, and their common consent to endea- 
vour to make Art the instrument of great purposes, 
The same noble spirit which animated the Greeks 
in their Sculpture dominated over the Italians 
in the art of Painting. What the subjugation 
and extinction of the Greek states effected for 
Sculpture, the arbitrary extension of the Papal 
power effected for Painting ; and in both instances 
the powers of the art appear to have sympathized 
with the diminished chances of suggestion or pro- 
tection from the governments, and ultimately lan- 
guished when they declined. That same diffusion 
of intelligence, which was contemporaneous with 
the revival of letters and the discovery of antique 
sculpture, and the weakening of the supremacy of 
the Papal power, engendered a taste for classical 
themes, and suggested them to the artist; and this 
taste, although sometimes carried even to pedantry, 
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while it improved the knowledge and extended the 
resources of the general public, did not act with 
equal advantage on the pictorial character. What 
the art of Painting gained in extent of theme and 
in general intelligence it lost in spirituality, and 
from a lofty mental exercise it rapidly degenerated 
into a technical display. As in letters, the forms 
of thought were lost, and the new school attempted 
rather to imitate the mere modes of classical ex- 
pression than to vie with its powers of origination. 
The pedantry of the hand and ostentation of means 
were substituted for the powers of mind and the 
faculty of conception. Northern schools, when 
under the absolute dominion of the same Church, 
never elevated themselves into high consideration. 

Russian Art has never thrown off the shackles of 
Byzantine convention; and the ancient and modern 
specimens, the results of recent conquest, which 
have been lately added to the Louvre, only testify 
to their servile subscription to the old Byzantine 
types, though always on elevated themes. The 
German schools have delighted more in the exer- 
cise of conscientious and prescriptive performance, 
and have devoted themselves more to the embodi- 
ment of religious themes, by the devotion of per- 
sonal labour or the discovery and application of 
improved manipulation, than to the enunciation of 
any great principles. Without breadth of view, 
and with but little pathetic appeal to our sympa- 
thies, they are recommended to us chiefly in an 
archeological point of view, and in a great gallery 
they challenge attention more as curiosities than 
from any intrinsic pictorial excellence. The pic- 
tures breathe a mystic spirit and reveal traditions, 
local and exclusive, in which the Germans appear 
to have been richer than the Southern nations. 

To what extent the wants of religion and the 
examples of history may have excited French 
artists we know more of through Architecture and 
Sculpture than from the hands of the painter. Her 
political changes may have led to as much destruc- 
tion in the provinces as it has done in her metro- 
polis ; and, though Notre Dame and many of her 
cathedral edifices yet retain enough to enable us 
to form an idea of her sculpture and architecture, 
we have but insufficient means for forming an esti- 
mate of what were her early pictorial powers,— 
and it is more through an inspection of the objects 
contained in a museum like that of the Hétel Cluny 
than from any other source that we are enabled to 
make an acquaintance with the degree in which 
the theme supplied by her religion or her history 
influenced the operations of the workman in the 
arts of tapestry, weaving, carving furniture, cast- 
ing or chasing metals, or other decorative means. 
In regard to stained glass, however, we must not 
forget that William of Marseilles is recognized as 
one of the greatest masters in that art, and exer- 
cised a wide-spread influence on its practice in 
other countries. 

The classical taste, which was engrafted on the 
Gothic, found no great utterances among French 
artists; and it was by means of the importation of 
Italian artists, who ministered to the prevalent 
love of mythologic themes, that the monarch 
sought to pay compliment to his mistress, either 
in the decoration of her abode or the adornments 
of her person. Thus was the pagan taste, then 
rife in Italy, imported into France. The sculp- 
tured walls of a gallery or a staircase, as at Rouen, 
were at the same time made to record the meeting 
of Francis the First with our own English Henry; 
and the co-operation of Fine Art was thus put in 
requisition as a means of chronicling the events of 
their modern history from the times of Charles the 
Eighth to our own day. The French school has 
always been more or less the reflex of the social 
condition of the country. To such an extent was 
this carried that Poussin complained of it. Poussin, 
during a short interval in which he was residing in 
France, writes back to Rome thus :—‘‘The em- 
ployment given me,” says he, “is not so important 
but that they take me from it, to superintend new 
designs for tapestry. I wish they would give me 
something to do where lofty and noble designs 
could be employed ; but, to say the truth, there is 
nothing here that deserves staying long for”;—and 
he returned much dissatisfied to Italy. 

The name of Philip de Champagne must never 














be omitted from any list of meritorious artists, and 
he, of all the painters of the French school, may 
be cited for having entered the arena in successful 
competition with some of the later masters of Italy, 
and for having displayed greater depth and inten- 
sity of feeling. Even Le Sueur is not to be for- 
gotten for his choice and exemplification of devo- 
tional themes. Watteau reflected the luxuriance 
and frivolity of the court; and the deeds of the 
Republic, the Empire, the Restoration, and the 
Constitution of 1830 have suggested themes for 
the painter that have now made Versailles a com- 
pendium of French history in the language of the 
Fine Arts. 

Our knowledge of the early history of the Spanish 
School is but scanty. That the Church furnished 
the earliest incentive to Art in that country is un- 
questionable, but to what degree of achievement 
we can only infer from the visits paid to Spain in 
the middle ages by certain of the Italian painters, 
—men, however, not sufficiently marked in excel- 
lence to impress a high character on the national 
taste or to take a decided lead. Of all the schools 
of Europe the Spanish has been the most inde- 
pendent,—yet its very singularity of view and 
seeming independence of action, for it is no more 
than seeming, owes more to immediate control than 
to any othercause. Subject to that most arbitrary 
and narrowing of powers, the Inquisition, it owes 
its distinctive character to the government of that 
institution, which only permitted its existence when 
exercised under the regulations which it imposed. 
The very themes of the painter were dictated by 
it,—its familiars controlled the direction of his 
pencil,—and every deviation from their prescribed 
rules would have subjected the offender to the worst 
pains and penalties, It is unaccountable that with 
a control thus seemingly of a spiritual nature the 
efforts of this school should always have been 
materialistic. But no regulations of a positively 
spiritual kind were imposed, and it is only the 
grave and solid determination of the native Spanish 
character that is reflected in the ascetic and gloomy 
subjects which the artist embodied out of some of 
the most casual and often brutal examples that 
humanity presented. Angelic natures are here 
seen through a mere human medium; whereas in 
Italy Humanity was merely the basis or structure 
on which the abstract qualities of spiritual essence 
were engrafted. The same Inquisitorial Despotism 
that most inconsistently thought Religion scandal- 
ized if a foot of the Virgin were represented, saw 
no derogation from spirituality in the representa- 
tion of the Trinity under the accidental forms of 
the Spanish peasants. Such a picture you will find 
in the National Gallery. 

While the terrors of martyrdom and revolting 
scenes of barbarity were being painted with fearful 
reality, this peculiar power of realization (never 
surpassed by any other school in the walk of por- 
traiture) also succeeded in bequeathing to posterity 
the lineaments of the valorous or the well-born 
with the most vital and dignified presentment, 
thorough reflexes of the national physiognomy. 

But in consequence, it may be, of the restrictions 
which the Inquisition imposed, and the unspiritual 
character of its interference, there can never be 
claimed for the labours of the Spanish School any 
very high consideration. 

In our own School, of comparatively short exist- 
ence, there have not been wanting honourable in- 
telligences to cultivate the most noble and rational 
walks of Art. The names of Hogarth, Reynolds, 
James Barry, Wilkie, Flaxman, Stothard, Wilson, 
Haydon, and Turner stand out prominently in the 
list of British painters. 

In conclusion, in returning to the subject of our 
inquiry into the nature of the fitting choice of a 
theme for the exercise of our art, I cannot do 
better than employ the very sensible observations 
made by the Author of the ‘Lives of the British 
Painters’ :—‘‘The actions of lofty minds and the 
pursuits of inspired men will always maintain a 
higher place in the estimation of mankind than the 
mere picturesque exploits of inferior characters. 
Entertainment and information are not all that the 
mind requires at the hand of an artist. We wish 
to be elevated by contemplating what is noble, to 
be warmed by the presence of the heroic, and 





charmed and made happy by the sight of purit 
and loveliness, We dees to p Pm in the lofty 
movements of fine minds—to have communion with 
their images of what is god-like—and to take a part 
in the rapture of their love and in the ecstasies of 
all their musings. This is the chief end of high 
poetry, of high painting, and of high sculpture; 
and that man misunderstands the true spirit of 
those arts who seeks to deprive them of a portion 
of their divinity, and argues that information and 
entertainment constitute their highest aim.” 





Fink-Art Gosstp.—The Artists’ General Be- 
nevolent Institution—which held its annual dinner 
on Saturday last, and passed its annual accounts— 
is in favour, as it well deserves to be. Sir Charles 
Eastlake announced that, by a decision of the 
Court of Chancery, the fund would be entitled to 
a donation from Turner’s property of 5007. Earl 
Stanhope announced that he and Mr. Cardwell, as 
literary trustees for the late Sir Robert Peel, had 
assigned to the fund 100/. out of the profits to 
arise from the sale of the Peel Memoirs. 


The following note is from Mr. Mogford, who is 
charged by the Crystal Palace Company with the 
task of collecting works for a proposed Picture 
Exhibition at Sydenham :— 

** Crystal Palace, Sydenham, March 18. 

“In the ‘ Fine-Art Gossip’ in Saturday’s Athe- 
neum there is the observation of an artist, to the 
effect that it would be advantageous if a later 
Exhibition than that of the Royal Academy took 
place in London. The proposed Exhibition of 
Modern Pictures in the Crystal Palace fulfils his 
desire, as pictures can be received until the Ist of 
May ensuing. Therefore, those which cannot be 
received at the Royal Academy become eligible 
here. Besides having at the Crystal Palace up- 
wards of 3,000 feet in length disposable for pic- 
tures, every one accepted will have a good place. 
There will be only two lines,—one at three feet 
above the floor, and another at six feet above the 
floor. Another intended advantage is, that when 
a picture is sold, it may be immediately removed 
by the purchaser, and the artist paid at the same 
time. I have found by experience that Americans, 
foreigners, and amateurs from distant parts of the 
United Kingdom would purchase if they had not 
to await the close of the Exhibition for their pur- 
chases. I will only further remark, that, admit- 
ting the greater desire of artists to exhibit at the 
Royal Academy, yet the Crystal Palace Gallery 
obviates the uncertainty attending the acceptation 
and well-placing of works at the Royal Academy 
Exhibition,—and that, consequently, it becomes a 
question for young artists to choose between the 
two which may be most eligible to his reputation 
and interest. The Crystal Palace scheme is under- 
taken with the concurrence and approbation of 
several of the most distinguished members of the 
profession.—I am, &c., H. Mocrorp.” 

By an error of haste we last week attributed a 
beautiful Italian scene, which came to us without 
mark or description, to Turner. We believe it is 
the work of Mr. Leitch, to whose skill and poetic 
insight it does the highest credit. To be mistaken 
for Turner—even in the form of an engraving—is 
no small honour. As we said last week, the en- 
graving shows the merits and defects of the master 
of landscape, 

We learn from Paris that the fear of serious 
injury done to M. Delaroche’s grand picture of 
the Hemicycle at the School of Fine Arts is 
passing away. As the cleaners proceed with their 
work the smoke and soot are found to be more 
or less removable ; and it is believed that a com- 
parative light labour from M. Delaroche will re- 
store the grand cartoon to its former beauty. 

The Court of Honour in the Palace of the Louvre 
is to be completed by the erection of eight marble 
statues in the empty niches, Commissions have 


been given, we understand, to the following artists 
for the figures specified :—‘The Water Nymph,’ 
by M. Cordier,—A ‘Bacchanal,’ by M. Auguste 
Barre,—A ‘Venus,’ by M. Leptre,—‘ A Young 
Girl,’ by M. August Dumont,—A ‘Nymph,’ by 
M. Prouha,—‘ The Elegiac Muse,’ by M Crauck, 
‘Bashfulness,’ by M. de Bay,—and another statue 
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by M.J. aley, the successor of M. David (d’Angers) 
at the Academy of the Beaux Arts. 


A new system of puffing (says a Paris Corre- 
spondent) has been invented by an artist, M. Gali- 
mard, who has long been celebrated as the worst 
painter in France. It was impossible to be igno- 
rant of the fact, because for several years all the 
Rapins of all the ateliers of Paris seem to have 
employed their idle moments in inscribing it upon 
all the dead walls in and near Paris. Where- 
ever you went you were sure to see a huge chalk 
statement, which, being translated into corre- 
sponding English, means ‘‘ Galimard is a muff.” 
More violent criticisms were also intermingled. 
The artistic world ratified this condemnation, and 
last year when the obstinate artist sent his ‘Leda’ 
to the Universal Exhibition it was most energeti- 
cally rejected. This, it is true, proves nothing. 
They rejected the ‘Head of a Sick Man,’ by 
Souchon—the gem ofthe Museum of Lille. Gali- 
mard revenged himself in a pamphlet —which 
proved he could write better than he could paint. 
He opened a permanent Exhibition of his ‘ Leda’ 
in opposition to the Great Exhibition, and worthily 
appealed to the discerning public against the com- 
bined decisions of ‘the jury and the ignoble 
scribblers who deface the street walls.” All in 
in vain. Nobody went to see the ‘Leda.’ A 
fortnight ago, accordingly, the city of Paris was 
startled with the announcement that masked men 
had broken into his atelier armed with knives, had 
attempted to lacerate ‘‘the masterpiece,” had 
been attacked by young Martz Galimard, who 
had been left for dead upon the floor, bathed in his 
blood, &c. Sympathy at once had its influence ; 
every one began to hasten to console the afflicted 
father by pretending to admire his picture. In 
vain has the Monitewx announced that the whole 
story is a fabrication. That journal sometimes 
errs ; and the crowd flows still towards M. Gali- 
mard’s atelier. The artist is quite grieved at 
being supposed to have resorted to this means of 
publicity ; and it is possible that the circulation 
of the story is only another incident in the attack 
directed against him. I ought to add, that M. 
Galimard is very popular among the bourgeois, 
and now makes money. 


‘« An important addition,” says a Correspondent 
at Naples, ‘‘is about to be made to the Museum in 
the form of a statue recently found at Misenum. It 
is ofthe purest white marble, representsa woman,and 
isas large as life. Cav. Bonucci, who has given in- 
structions for it to be brought over to Naples im- 
mediately, tells me that it is of the best style of the 
early Emperors. The figure is dressed in a long 
tunic, and is enveloped in a mantle, which is thrown 
around the body and over the shoulders. The form 
of the body can be distinguished beneath the dra- 
pery, and altogether it is regarded asa very elegant 
work of Art. The discovery of this statue was 
perfectly accidental; and, like many other interest- 
ing objects which now adorn our Museum, this was 
redeemed from destruction by the vigilance and 
activity of Bonucci. Indeed the importance of the 
office which he fills in such a country as this, that 
of Inspector and Conservator of Antiquities, is 
rendered every day more apparent.—At Baiz, too, 
some interesting discoveries have beenmade. The 
people of the country have been excavating in the 
same site where three years ago were found two 
beautiful busts of Adrian and Sabina. I noted 
them at the time, and had nothing more to say of 
them. Now, however, have been discovered the 
bases and the capitals of a Temple which Anto- 
ninus raised to Adrian. The style is of admirable 
Corinthian,—but at present I cannot give you 
fuller details. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





Mr. HAROLD THOMAS has the honour to announce that his 
SOLREE MUSICALE will take place, at No. 30, Welbeck Street 
(by the kind permission of Mrs.T. Cautley Newby),on SATURDAY, 
March 29, commencing at 8 o’clock precisely. Artistes: Miss 


Birch, Miss Poole,and Mr. Tennant, M. Sainton, M. Paque,Mr.W. 
Sterndale Bennett, and Mr, Harold Thomas. Mr. W. G. Cusins will 
accompany the Vocal Music.—Tickets at Messrs. & Cocks’ 


he er 
63, New Bond Street; and Mr, Robert Ollivier’s, 19, Old Bond 
Piccadilly. 


Street, y: 








MUSICAL UNION.—H.R.H. Prince Albert, Patron. — 
FRANCHOMME, the eminent Violoncellist, will arrive expressly 
from Paris to perform at the FIRST MATINEE, April 1, with 
Sainton, Hill, and Halle. All Tickets for Members have been 
i will attend at Willis’s Rooms, Tuesday, 
til 4, to reseive subscriptions and to give ex- 
Members. An additional sortie in Willis’s 

ooms has been secured to facilitate egress of company. Members 
are requested to pay their Subscriptions before the season com- 
mences. Visitors’ Tickets to be had as usual of Cramer & Co. and 
Chappell & Co., where letters are received addressed to 

J. ELLA, Director. 








ST. MARTIN’S HALL.—-ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS every 
SATURDAY EVENING, under the direction of Mr. JOHN 
HULLAH. ! the Series on SATURDAY NEXT, 
March 29, at 8 o’clock. Principal Vocal Performers: Mr.and Mrs. 
Sims Reeves, Miss Palmer, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Thomas. 
Pianist, Mr. Lindsay Sloper. Programmes, with List of the 
Orchestra, to be had at the Hall, aud of the Musicsellers. — 
Tickets, 18., 28. 6d. and 5, 





CONCERTS OF THE WEEK.—We mentioned, not 
long since, that Mdlle. Puzzi was about to appear 
as a singer. This event took place, yesterday 
week, at a concert given in a private house. Mdlle. 
Puzzi’s voice is a soprano, pleasing in quality, of 
sufficient compass, and easily delivered; not a voice 
fit for grand opera or a vast room, yet still not 
meagre or unsatisfying. It is the use of the voice, 
however, and not the organ, that makes the artist; 
and the young Lady’s manner of singing makes it 
evident that she has been taught in the right way, 
yet more, that she has studied carefully. Mdlle. 
Puzzi phrases well,—has considerable execution 
and finish,—and, in spite of the nervousness atten- 
dant on a first appearance, exhibited that compo- 
sure and completeness which nothing but thorough 
preparation will secure to a singer, experienced or 
untried. We have seldom been present at a more 
promising début; and look to this young Lady as 
a valuable acquisition to concert music of delicate 
quality. Signor Pisani, a new-comer from Italy, 
was also heard for the first time in England. He 
has an agreeable baritone voice, which he uses as 
yet perhaps a little more passionately than we 
northerns like; but his method is good; and a 
Romanza, of his own composition, which he 
sang was melodious and musical. In the slight- 
est of these matters.a ‘‘balance of power” (to use 
an august phrase) may make itself felt, proving 
that we have to do not merely with instinct, 
but also with education. — Monday’s Concert 
of the Amateur Society brought us another new 
singer in the Lady whose ‘travelling name” is, 
for the present, Miss Louisa Millar. She has a 
pure, true, and tuneful soprano voice,—in a cadenza 
to the romance from ‘Guillaume Tell’ reaching to 
D flat above the line,—a voice delivered without 
bad habit or mystery, to which further training is 
necessary, but which promises an excellent and 
charming future for its possessor. Some com- 
posure of manner, some refinement of articulation, 
may be wished for. At this same Concert Mr. S. 
Waley played Beethoven’s too-much-neglected 
Pianoforte Concerto in © major extremely well; 
and the Amateur orchestra showed its power, and 
the discipline of its conductor, by the fair accom- 
paniment with which the solos were supported. 
The room was crowded. What a place, after all, 
with its musical wants and inequalities, and ab- 
sence of artistic parade and pretension, is London! 
On Monday evening—the first of the week of or- 
dained penitence—there was music everywhere :— 
‘The Messiah’ at the Panopticon,—‘The Messiah,’ 
too, at St. Martin’s Hall, which, at an early hour 
of the day, when besieged by ticket-buyers, was 
obliged to placard itself as “with overflowing full.” 
The solos were there taken by Mrs. and Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Miss Dolby, Mr. Weiss, and Miss Banks, 
another young singer, with a fresh soprano voice, 
from whom we may expect good things.—Yet, on 
the same evening was held the Concert of Mr. 
George Case, at Exeter Hall. The only account of 
his ‘‘bill of fare” possible to give is contained in 
the couplet,— 

Description must fail, for the pen is unable 
To describe half the luxuries that covered the table. 


—The programme consisted of two score of pieces 
of music, and displayed the names of some forty 
singers and players, besides orchestra. There 
were five conductors. The only conditions under 
which such tremendous entertainments can be 
brought to an end is by that steam-engine rapidity 





of execution which makes them unfavourable to 
the hearing of new artists. We shall, therefore, 
speak of those in Mr. Case’s army who are as yet 
strange to us on some future day. 


To enumerate the other entertainments held 
during the past week of*fasting and humiliation, 
—Signor Picco’s pipe at one theatre,—Mr. Emery’s 
monologue at another,—‘ The Messiah’ given by 
Madame Goldschmidt, and, the evening after, by 
the Sacred Harmonic Society,—the Saturday con- 
cert at the Crystal Palace,—and some dozen of 
those lighter gatherings on which Scruple, who 
shuts a Shakspeare’s mouth for the week, lays no 
embargo,—is beyond our power. 


There has never in any country been anything 
like the desire for public entertainment—anything 
like the movement on behalf of music in England 
—which we have been permitted to see, and privi- 
leged humbly to assist in, during the last ten years. 
Good direction (implying unselfish directness) is 
still wanted—at once to read public desires and 
to comply with public wants,—but we are satisfied 
that never before had the art so deep a root or so 
universal a home in this island as now. 





MosicaL AND Dramatic Gossip.—We ob- 
serve that the old custom of giving a ball in aid 
of the funds of the Royal Academy of Music is 
to be revived this summer, and that, by way of 
adding to the brilliancy and attractiveness of the 
festival, the ball is to be in fancy costume. Her 
Majesty, moreover, has promised to be present. 
We suppose, that to ask for more direct Govern- 
ment assistance to Music, even in the moderate 
measure bestowed on Painting, would be utterly 
vain. Yet, we are encouraged to persevere in doing 
so by recollecting that within the last half-century 
one of the most influential periodicals of its time 
scouted the idea of any Parliamentary grant 
towards the foundation of a National Gallery as 
something too absurd to be entertained for an 
instant; and we are satisfied that the interest taken 
by the mass of English people in music has grown, 
proportionately, much more rapidly than their love 
for painting. Therefore, we shall continue to urge 
that, if painting is to be recognized as an object 
of official care, music should not be left out of the 
Parliamentary schedule of Art. It is owing to 
the firmness of basis on which the Conservatoire 
of Paris stands that the national opera-houses of 
France are fed from that music school with com- 
petent singers; and, though there are many ineffi- 
ciencies and mistakes in the working of that 
establishment—much jobbing,—much supineness 
on the part of those who would rather draw their 
salaries than work,—still, the result is so great that 
we would fain see an English commission appointed 
to receive testimony as to the best manner of estab- 
lishing and managing a music school,—with a view 
to some scheme being drawn out and followed more 
sensible and less dependent on fortuitous assistance 
than that on (or in spite of) which our Royal Aca- 
demy continues to linger rather than to live. 


Our contemporaries state, that a capital of 
40,0007. is about to be raised in shares, with a 
view of building a vast new concert-room between 
Vine Street and Air Street, Piccadilly, so arranged 
as to have entrances from both the latter thorough- 
fares and likewise from the Quadrant. Messrs. 
Cramer & Co., it is added, are likely to take the 
affair in hand. Now, supposing the money col- 
lected, it may be asked whether London does 
not stand in need of something far more than 
of a concert-hall?—of a middle-sized theatre pro- 
perly arranged for music, corresponding in scale to 
the Opéra Comique of Paris. In no existing build- 
ing is there space for a sufficient orchestra, save at 
our two theatres, which are so vast as to demand 
dramatic talent on a grand scale to fill the stage. 
Such a theatre (to offer another example) as the 
Schauspiel-Haus, at Berlin, which, by the way, has 
its concert-room annexed, would be a real boon to 
London. Is there nothing which could be done 
to bring together home and foreign opera under 
one roof, not as simultaneous, but as successive 
tenants,—the former (say) from October till 
March, the latter from April till August? If we 
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mistake not, the Karnther Thor Theater, at Vienna, 
is thus disposed of. It is needless to point out 
how, without the slightest interference, the two 
establishments might strengthen and assist each 
other, — how that working basis of orchestra, 
chorus, and subordinate artists, — without the 
well-disciplined maintenance of which there can 
be no permanent opera—could be insured by such 
co-operation and mutual understanding : how we 
should thereby be spared the chance of seeing the 
existence of a temple of Art again risked by its 
being handed over to mountebank orgies for the 
sake of gain. Some such arrangement, we are 
satisfied, is feasible : and, if we are right, now is the 
time to attempt it. Were the monster concert- 
room built on the locality in question, it might 
tempt the Sacred Harmonic Society to migrate from 
its present unsafe quarters, and it could only fur- 
ther lead to the establishment of those over-grown 
instrumental performances, which are limited in 
their sphere, unsound in principle, and difficult 
to sustain ;—but we see not how any other result 
would be insured. It has often occurred to us as 
singular that whatever is wanted in this metropolis 
seems always to be supplied by ‘‘ something else,” 
and not precisely by the wanted thing. We should 
have fancied, for instance, that every one stood in 
need of a small and commodious concert-room, 
elegantly arranged for chamber-music, the givers 
of which at present are compelled to make shift as 
they can; but of this there is not even a whisper,— 
and of a moderately-sized theatre for music none. 
—In the mean time, we observe that the Lyceum 
Theatre is to be arranged for the performances of 
the company engaged by Mr. Gye at Covent 
Garden ; this, of course, with the view of keeping 
together the band, orchestra, and artistes during 
the season. Rumour goes on to promise that the 
Royal Italian Opera will have a splendid new 
home before May-day, 1857 ; but this can be, for 
the moment, little more than a castle in air,—and 
the public knows little more than the statement 
laid before the proprietors at the late meeting 
called to report to them the ruin of their property. 
At this it was asserted that the ground landlord, 
the Duke of Bedford, is not likely to grant any 
extension of the present lease of the ground in 
Covent Garden, and, therefore, that any chance of 
rebuilding the theatre on its late site is not pro- 
bable.—F urther, it was announced, in the Morning 
Post, a few days ago, that one hundred and fifty 
persons were now at work, cleaning and refreshing 
the interior of Her Majesty's Theatre,—the re- 
opening of which will take place, it was added, in 
about three weeks, with Mr. Balfe as conductor. 
This may be doubted. 

As sequel to the above remarks, we may an- 
nounce that Drury Lane is to re-open on Monday, 
for opera in English, with Mrs. Escott, Miss Hud- 
dart, the Messrs. A. and H. Braham, Galer, and 
Drayton as principal singers, and Mr. Tully as 
conductor :—the first work to be given being a 
version of ‘Il Trovatore.’ 

Herr Ernst has arrived in England for the season. 
—Madame Viardot is expected shortly to arrive, to 
pass the Concert season in London.—The Gazette 
Musicale announces that Signor Sighicelli, a violin 
player of considerable powers, is about to visit 
England. 

‘Jephthah and his Daughter,’ the oratorio by 
Herr Reinthaler, of Cologne, mentioned some time 
ago as being in the hands of Mr. Hullah, will be 
produced at St. Martin's Hall, on the 16th of next 
month. Mr. Hullah also intends to give Orches- 
tral Concerts on Saturday evenings, in the same 
building, — to commence this day week, and to 
continue till the re-establishment of operatic opera- 
tions shall render the assemblage of a first-class 
band, with due rehearsals, impossible. 

The Marylebone Theatre has passed under the 
management of Mr. Seaman for the summer season ; 
and Sadler’s Wells under that of George A. Web- 
ster, Esq., for the like period. The starring system 
will, of course, be adopted at both places. 








MISCELLANEA 


Criminal Returns for 1854.—The usual annual 
official criminal tables have just been published, ex- 





hibiting the amount of crime in England and Wales 
during 1854. The number of commitments during 
the past year, unhappily, is greater by no less than 
85 per cent. than in the preceding year, and 
exceeds the average of the ten preceding years 
by 7°5 per cent. The increase is also very general 
in its extent, only six of the forty English counties 
being exempted from its influence,—York, where 
the numbers are the same in the last two years, 

and Cambridge, Cumberland, Lincoln, Oxford and 
Salop, where a slight decrease is shown. In the 

Metropolitan counties the increase has been con- 

siderable: in Middlesex, 13:4 per cent.; Surrey, 

12°8 per cent.; and Kent 11:9 percent. Of the 

chief manufacturing counties, Lancashire shows 

an increase of 8:0 per cent.; Chester, 2°5 per cent. ; 

Derby, 24:9; Nottingham, 31°1; Leicester, 36°5; 

Stafford, 2°8; Warwick, 14°7; Worcester, 13°3. 

Of the chief agricultural counties, in Norfolk the 

increase was 5°4 per cent.; Suffolk, 19-4; Essex, 

13°4; Northampton, 6°5; Hertford, 232. In the 

south-western counties, Somerset, 9°3 per cent. ; 

Dorset, 41:0; Devon, 4°3. In South Wales, 

there was an increase of 14°1 per cent. In North 
Wales, a decrease of 2:0 per cent. In pointing 
out a large increase of the commitments spread 
so generally over the chief localities of the in- 
dustrial population, it is some satisfaction that 
the increase is confined to the least grave classes 
of crime, and that offences of violence have, on 
the whole, decreased. Under the head of Offences 
against the Person, the aggregate decrease amounts 
to 13°6 per cent. Under that of Offences against 
Property with Violence, there has been an increase 
of 4°3 per cent., arising chiefly on housebreaking, 

while in burglary the numbers are stationary, and 
in robbery the decrease reached 13°8 per cent. 

Under class 3, including Offences against Property, 
without Violence, which comprises above four-fifths 
of the commitments for indictable crimes, the in- 
crease is 11°0 per cent. Under the head of Ma- 
licious Offences against Property, the increase is 
10:0 per cent., arising chiefly from the number of 
offences on railway lines, many of them reported 
to be of a mischievous rather than a malicious 
character. Under the head of Forgery and Offences 
against the Currency, the commitments for forgeries 
generally have been stationary for the last ten 
years, but in the special crime of forgeries of Bank 
of England Notes, there was an increase of no less 
than 33 per cent. in the last year’s commitments, 
and the offence has been on the increase for the 
last ten years. The same remark applies to uttering 
counterfeit coin, in which, on the last year alone, 
the increase was 11°1 percent. Under the head 
of Treason and Sedition there was not a single com- 
mitment, and there is a marked decrease of in- 
dictable offences against the Game Laws. The 
increased commitments for Perjury, which followed 
the: recent change in the Law of Evidence, 
has been maintained in the last year. Of the 
total number of persons committed, amounting to 
29,359, 6,274 were acquitted and discharged; 38 
detained on the ground of insanity, 49 sentenced 
to death, 310 to transportation, 2,108 to penal 
servitude, 20,388 to imprisonment, and 192 to 
whipping, fine, &c. It is worthy of note that 
of the 49 persons sentenced to death, only 5 
were executed, all of whom were men. In the 
increased commitments of the last year, women 
have not quite maintained a proportion to the 
males, but the constantly increasing proportion of 
female commitments only slightly decreased, while 
the actual numbers committed increased. In 1854 
this proportion was 29-2 females to 100 males; in 
18538, 29°5 ; in 1852, 25°7. To this amount the 
proportion has gradually risen in the last ten years, 
having in 1852 been 21°6 only. 





To CornresPonDENTs.—M. M.—R. F. G.—An Old Subscriber 
—W. 8.—W. W.—H. 8.—U.—F. G.—J. M. C.—J. W.—L. F. 
—E. W.—H. R.—Dr. E.—received. 

W. H. L. (Bonn)—We are obliged to our Correspondent ; 
but he will see, on looking at the number on which he 
writes, that we only desire to know whether the works of 
Galileo, &c., are now in the Index,—if not, when and how 
they were removed. We have heard several anecdotes of 
the same tenor as those which he mentions. 


This day is published, in 2 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


OrP TRUTHS and MODERN PROGREss 
By ROBERT SLACK, M.D. Edinburgh. * 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Paternoster-row. 

This day is published, price 4s, 


E JOURNAL OF CLASSICAL AND 
SACRED PHILOLOGY. No. VII. MARCH, 1856, 








I. Observations on Mr. sean Criticism on Mr. Ellis’s 
Theory concerning the Route of Hannibal’.—II. On the Sophisth. 
“SAaversnrin i. eaciam the Marten ea the fesse of ak 
See tie ae Deacnnenootratunte-tt tema 
Journals—List of New Books. _ 


No. VIII. (Vol. III. Part 2) will appear on Tuesday, June 3, 1956, 
Cambridge: printed at the University Pr 

Deighton, Bell & Co.; Macmillan & Co. Cambridge he ea by 

Parker, Oxford; Bell & Daldy, London; William’ Robertson 

— Edmonston & Douglas, Edinburgh; J. Maclehose, 
asgow. 





8vo. elegantly bound and illustrated, price 10s. 6d. 


Restic ADORNMENTS for HOMES of 
TASTE, and Recreations for Town Folk in the 
Imitation of Nature. a 

A , By SHIRLEY HIBBERD. 

‘Nothing could be more seasonable than this elegant book. It 
is beautifully illustrated, and as a present to those whom we 
love or esteem, we do not know anything more appropriate.”— 
Cottage Gardener. _“ Aquariums, Ward’s cases, aviaries, fernery, 
bees, rockwork, garden scenery, fountains,—in fact, everythin, 
delightful, will be found in this tasteful volume. The matter an 
manner of the work coincide happily, and each in turn well illus- 
trates the other.”—Naturalist. |“ The work is in itself almost 
as pleasant an object of contemplation as the things it treats of.” 

Bull, 


‘ohn 
Groomb1i’g> & Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster-row. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘ CURIOSITIES 
OF LONDON.’ 
Now ready, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 3s. 6d. cloth, 


HINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, 
familiarly explained. A Book for Old and Young. 
By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 
“ A remarkably pleasant and instructive little book—a book ag 
full of information as a pomegranate is full of seed.”—Pu 
“A very amusing volume, and as instructive as it is amusing,” 
votes and u 


By the same Author, Third Thousand, 
CURIOSITIES OF LONDON; with nearly 
Fifty Years’ Personal Recollections. With a Portrait. 800 
closely printed pages, 14s. 
David Bogue, Fleet-street. 


NEW BOOKS 
Published by LAMBERT & Co. 


462, NEw OXFORD-STREET. 
amnesic 
Now ready in ‘The Amusing Library,’ 
THE LIFE and ADVENTURES of 
JULES GERARD, 


The far-famed “ LION-KILLER,” comprising his Ten Years’ 
Campaigns among the Lions of Northern Africa, and the de- 
tails of no fewer than twenty su combats, and other 
Adventures, of unparalleled and startling interest. Price 2%, 
This volume is perfectly unique in its kind, presenting, as it 
does, the most marvellous series of adventures ever comprised in 
the experience of one man, and possessing all the interest of the 
most exciting romance ; while it also contains many curious illus- 
trations of Arabian life and manners, as well as episodes of a most 
entertaining kind, any one of which would make the reputation 
of an ordinary book. 
This wer’, has produced an immense sensation in France since 





its appearance in Parisa few months ago, and is calculated also , f 


for universal popularity among ourselves. It is an entirely dis- 
tinct publication from the older work, entitled, ‘ Lion Hunting 
and Sporting Life,’ which, i ing as it is, contains only three 
chapters (out of ten) on the Lion, and does not give any detailed 
account of Gérard’s life and personal adventures. 


Also, 
POPULAR TALES and SKETCHES, 


by MRS. 8. C. HALL, containing Eighteen charming Tales 
of this very popular Writer. Price 2s. 

Few Popular Libraries have been simultaneously enriched with 
two such valuable additions asthe above. The recent volumes are 
— Romantic Tales of Spain,’ 1s. 6d.—‘ Sea Stories,’ 2s.—* Tales and 
Traditions of the Netherlands,’ 1s. 6d. Full Lists of all the Vols. 
on application. 








New Series of Books of Recreation fo. 
the Young. 
Just ready, Vol. L. of the 
New Entertaining Library for the Young, 
BEING 


THE SURPRISING HISTORY of 
JEAN PAUL CHOPPART ; 


. ADVENTURES of a RUNAWAY. Fully illus- 
rai 
Also in the Press, Vol. II. 


THE THOUSAND and ONE DAYS; 


Or, ARABIAN TALES: a Companion to the Thousand and 
One Nights. 


Cheap TRAVELLER'S and STU- 


DENT’S VADE MECUMS, containing, in one volume, & 
= "as here and G . ts 


exactly suited to the wants of Tourists, and omitting all the 
useless matter generally found in ‘such Publications. 


Vol. I. FRENCH, in the Press. 





_LAMBERT & CO. English and Foreign Booksellers and Pub- 





lishers, 462, New Oxford-street, London, near Bedford-square. 
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sate SET ’ 
MAXWELL’S WORKS.—CHEAP EDITION. 
Price le. 6d. boards, 


YTORIES OF WATERLOO. 
By W. H. MAXWELL, 
One of the most popular Military Novels ever published, 


4 ©The Volumes lately published in the Railway Library are— 
aor's Fireside (28.) Porter. 4 Flitch of Bacon (ls. 6d.) Ains- 
the Narrow, Narrow wort 

Wield ‘1s. 6d.) Mrs. Gore. Hour and the Man (1s. 6d.) Mar- 
4 Commodore (18, 6d.) By tin 

he ae of *Rattlin the Tower of London(2a.) Atoueeth. 

orlogh O’Brien Us. 
Money Lender (18. a4 Gore. 








The New Volume will be 


MARCHIONESS OF BRINVILLIERS. 
By ALBERT SMITH. 
London: George Routledge & Co. 2, Farringdon-street. 





THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN’S NEW WORK. 
Price 5s. cloth lettered, 
7MBASSIES and FOREIGN COURTS: a 
4 4 History of Diplomacy. By the ROVING ENGLISHMAN, 
‘Is an admirable manual, skilfully adapted to the purpose of 
using a general knowledge of the working of diplomacy.” 


neu. 
Also, by the same Author, 


In Twelve Volumes, S8vo. (price 3l.) cloth lettered, 


HE NATIONAL CYCLOPADIA OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


For all purposes of education and information, the most useful 
book that can possibly be pommeeee2 is a popular i Jyclopeedia, em- 
bracing, as it does, in one work the —— of many; and of all 
the Cyclopeedias in existence, it would be impossible to find a 
better one than the NATION VAL cy CLOP_LEDI 
Knicur, founded on the Penny CycLopzpta, a work of immense 
labour and research, on the production of which the most eminent 
men, iu every department of Literature, Science, and Art, were 
anes. The Nationa, Cyciop#pia is brought down to the pre- 
sent state of pi ssive knowledge, and is now issued at a price 
that ee all competition. 


London: George Routledge & Co. 2, Farringdon-street. 





The Eighteenth Thousand, now ready, 
Price 2s. cloth ; or free by post for 28 Stamps, 


\ ALKER’S PRON OUN CING DICTION- 
ARY. By Dr. NUTTAL 

“This new tee of cane ‘Dictioxary, thoroughly re- 
vised by Dr. Nurtat (eighteen thousand copies of which have 
been sold in a few mouths), contains 2,000 Words usually omitted 
in cheap Dictionaries, and the pronunciation of = word is dis- 
tinctly shown by its being respelt as d 
an English Grammar, Directions for. addressing Panis of Rank, 
a Chronological 'T able to the Present Time, Rules for the Pronun: 
ciation of the most important European Languages—French, 
German, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Italian, Portuguese, Modern 
Greek, and an Alp he ubetical List of Cities, Towns, and Boroughs, 
with Distances from London. _ It is in fact a perfect * Treasury of 
Knowledge,’ and needs only to be known to insure it an enormous 





* London: George Routledge & Co. 2, Farringdon-street. 





\cTURES FROM THE Battie | THe Roy ING ENcuisuMaNn (18.) 
Fietps. With Illustrations. being C 
Price 58, clot 

“ Are destined to liveand to | Turkey (28,) y the Roving 
give our children correct no- oe Ting Sketches 


— of men and things in the | from 
ast.” 


London: George Routledge & Co, 2, Farringdon-street. 





D’AULNOY’S FAIRY TALES, BY J. R. PLANCHE. 
In One Vol. price 78. 6d. cloth ; or 88. gilt edges, 
Wf LNOY’S FAIRY TALES. By J. R. 


PLANCHE. With Illustrations by John Gilbert, anda 

Portrait. 

“ For the first time, thanks to Mr. Planché, we children of every 

rowth in this country have the fairy tales of the Countess D’Anois 

hom we are now ordered to call D’Aulnoy) set fairly before us, 

ith pretty pictures.”—Cuaries Dickens, in Household Words. 
London: George Routledge & Co. 2, Farringdon-street. 


A REAL PRESENT FOR THE EASTER HOLIDAYS. 
Price 83. 6d. cloth gilt, 

{VERY BOY’S BOOK: a complete Encyclo- 

wv) pedia of Sports and Amusements, intended to afford recrea- 

ion and instruction to boys in their play hours or leisure ome, 


vith upwards of 600 Illustrations from Original Designs by W™ 
Harvey and Harrison WEIR 


London: George Routledge & Co, 2, Farringdon-street. 











JACOB OMNIUM ON MILITARY EDUCATION, 
This day is published, price 2s. 
ILITARY EDUCATION. 
By JACOB OMNIUM, 
Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


OBERTS’S HOLY LAND, &c.—Re-IssvrE 
of the LIBRARY EDITION.—Part I. 38. 6d. May Ist, to 
continue Fortnightly. 
London: Day & Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 6, Gate-street, 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 


N 





J w. HOBBS'S LATEST BALLADS: — 
° ome from the Spirit Land—Sh iS) 

— Footsteps of Angels—Th he a eagenn ca ¢ the Flowers I heod te 
Fate without a Tear— Far, far away, at Sea—The Soldier's Love— 
Stars of the Summer Nights—and sand L'il Whisper to Thee. 28. each. 


W T. WRIGHTSON’S LATEST BAL- 
e LADS :—Look up—The Heart should have some Tune- 
fal Stribas “Prayer Smiley a and Tears—The Postman’s Knock 
ike a Flower—Winter’s Warm Fireside—O: 
Lament—Sweet Spring—and The Brightest Flower. 28. pans ‘ 


7°. GLEE PARTIES, Amateur and Profes- 


Fy oy prs HAND. tet of GLEES, Catches, 
. » Pari 
113 Numbers, ae ongs, &c., with Piano Accompaniment. 


London: Robert Cocks & Co. New Burlington-street. 
THE FALL OF KARS. 





THE FIFTH THOUSAND OF 


D' SANDWITH’S JOURNAL of THE 
SIEGE AND DEFENCE OF KARS is NOW READY. 
John n Murray, Albemarle-street. 





J ust published, price 6d. 
TANZAS ON MEMORY, 
By E. A.8. 
London: Hamilton, Adams é ty 
herent. 





< Weston-super-Mare: J. 





WORKS BY DR. KNOX. 
In small 8vo. cloth, price 10. 6d. post free, 


HE RACES of MEN. we Ba Dr. Knox. LIllus- 
rated by Cot ot Wood Engra’ 
= The object of these lectures Tid to show “that in human history 
race is everything.”—Jnirod: 
London: Henry iemhew, 356, Strand. 





Fcap. cloth, price 12s. 6d. post free, 


MANUAL of HUMAN ANATOMY, 
ptive, General, and Practical. By ROBERT KNOX, 





OBERTS" S SKETCHES in the HOLY 
LAND, &c.—LIBRARY EDITION.—Reduced from the 
tlle by Louis Haghe, with Historical and Descriptive 
Notices, and an introductory View of Jewish History, by the 
Rev. George Croly, LL.D., in Parts at 38. 6d. Iso ready, Vol. I. 
— ‘Jerusalem and Galilee, containing ‘Israel,’ by Dr. Croly, —_ 
44 Plates. 1II.—‘The jan and Bethlehem.’ III.—‘I 
and Petra.’ IV.in May. Vv -in August,and V1. before Christmas. 
Prospectuses of Day & Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 6, Gate- 
street, Lincoln’s Inn-telds. 


HE GRAMMAR of ORNAMENT, by 
OWEN JONES.—Now publishing, printed in colours. Being 
a Series of Three Thousand Examples from various Styles, exhi- 
biting the Fundamental Principles — appear to reign in the 
composition of Ornament of ‘Sahn 
Prospectuses of Day & Son, Li peraphers to the Queen, 6, Gate- 
street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 








~IR E. BULWER LYTTON’S NOVELS 
S AND ROMANCES, 


Price One Shilling each, boards, 
PILGRIMS of the RHINE, LEILA; or, the Siece or 








GRANADA. 
Price 18. 6d. each, boards, 
RIENZ LAST DAYS of POMPEIL 
»UL CLIFFORD, SopoL PHIN. 
»>ELHAM NIGHT and MORNING. 
1UGENE ARAM. ERNEST MALTRAVERS, 
MISOWNED. ALICE ; or, the Mysteries. 
/EVEREUX, it CRETIA, 
ANONL, 





Price 28. each, boards. 
“NOVEL, 2 vols. | THE CAXTONS. 
.ST OF THE BARONS. HAROLD. 
London: George Routledge & Co. 2, Farringdon-street. 





BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY.—NEW VOLUME. 

Price 1s. cloth cover; or free by post for Fourteen Stamps, 

as KITCHEN GARDEN, by E. S. 
AMER; or Leng in the Open Ground of Roots, 

Vegetables. Herbs, and Fru 

Also, price One Shilling each— 


Angling, and Where to Go, Poultry Yard. By Miss Watt. 
i} igeons and Rabbi The Horse, By Youaté and 
heep. By W. Martin. Ceci 

jmall Farms. By Martin pose By the Rev. J. G. Wood. 
\\D oyle. Cage and Singing Birds. 


The New Volume will be— 


THE FLOWER GARDEN, 1s. 
By E. 8. DELAMER. 


MR. J. D. HARDING’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS ON 
ART. 


Now > Part I. of each of the following Works. Part II. of 
ach to appear May Ist, and continue Monthly, 
ESSONS ON ART.—Part I. 1s., 9 Lessons, 
- —— of Text, 3 Plates, and 6 Wood Engravings. Also 
perial 8vo. cloth, 158., 127 Lessons, 155 Pages of Text, 48 
Pinta. endl 103 Woodcuts. 


GUIDE and COMPANION to LESSONS 
on ART.—Part I. 1s., 12 Pages of Text, 7 Wood Engravings, and 
1 Plate. Also ready, tmaperiag Bro. cloth, 128, 6d., 178 Pages of Text, 
15 Plates (some tinted), and §7 Woodeuts, 


LESSONS on TREES.—Part I. 2s. 6d., 10 
Lessons, 5 Plates, and the necessary Text. Also ready, a 
4to. 15s, cloth, Descriptive Text and 63 Lessons on 30 Plate: 


ELEMENTARY ART,.—Part I. 2s. 6d., 10 
Pages of Text, 4 Wood Engravings, and 2 or 3 Plates, many tinted. 
Also ready, imperial 4to. cloth, = 4 Pages of Text, 24 Plates 
(many tinted), and 45 Wood Engravi 
s mh elas.” Lithographers to the Queen, 6, Gate-strect, Lincoln’s 

nn- 


OSSOLI’s AUTHENTIC VIEW Ss ; WITHIN 

the CITY and HARBOUR of ee ae at Perekop, 
Eupatoria, Balaklava, Simferopol, B: i-Sarai, Kara-su-Bazar, 
Kertch, Fort Arabat, kc., and on the Rivers Alma, Katcha, and 
Salghir, in the Scenery and Customs throughout the 
Crimea. B ARLO BUSSOLL Now ready, Part I., 10 Subjects 
on 6 folio outa Plates, price 21s., or coloured and mounted 428., 
in the tg st style of T reble-tinted Lithography, by Messrs. Day 
4 —— Lithographers to the Queen, 6, Gate-street, Lincoln’s Inn- 








HRONOLOGICAL PICTURES of ENG- 
LISH mignony. eh JOHN GILBERT. Now ready, 
Part _I. price 5s., Five Tinted Plates, folio imperial, and Descrip- 
tive Text. Part 1]. May 
Prospectuses of Day 4 an. Lithographers to the Queen, 6, Gate- 
street, uinooln’ 8 Inn-fields, 





London : George Routledge & Co, 2, Farringdon-street 





CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION OF J. F. COOPER'S 
NOVELS. 
Price 18. 6d, each, boards; or 23, cloth, 

W YANDOTTE. By J. F. Coorrr. 
Also, uniform in size and price, 

UEIDENMAUER, THE. THE SPY 
ATANSTOR. |ar FLOAT AND ASHORE; or, 
HE DEERSLAYER. LUCY HARDINGE. 
MILES WALL INGFORD. | EVE EFFINGHAM. 
‘HE PATHFINDER. 


P. FIN RE '. 
HE BORDERERS; or, WATERWITCH, 
HEATHCOTE SEA LIONS. 


THE HEADSMAN. |OAK OPENINGS. 
HOMEWARD 1 BOUND. |THE buave, ADMIRALS. 
HE LAST OF THE MOHI- |THE PIO ERS. 

CANS, | LIONEL LINCOLN. 


London : George Routledge & Co, 2, Farringdon-street. 








XUM 





I ELIQUES of ANCIENT ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTURE, by J. JOHNSON, Esq. Architect. 
7 hay Part L. price 3s., Eight Plates, imperial 4to. Part IL. 


y Ist. 
Dag & Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 6, Gate-street, Lincoln's 
Inn-fields. 





OOLOGICAL DIAGRAMS, by Mr. J. PAT- 
TERSON, produced for the Board of Trade Department of 
Science and Art, f.r Schools, Institutions, and Lecturers, Ten 
Diagrams, each 404 by 29 inches. Fully coloure 
Prospectuses of Day & Son, i laa to the Queen, 6, Gate- 
street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, London. 


HYSIOLOGICAL DIAGRAMS, by Joun 
MARSHALL, Esq. F.R:C.S., produced for the Yrsoard of 
Trade Department of Science and Art, for Schools, 








WD, “Tituteated by 250 highly-finished Wood Engravings, the 
London: Henry Kenshaw, 356, Strand. 
In crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 78. 6d. post free, 
A MANUAL of ARTISTIC ANATOMY, for 
Gyan rai gO AMR het 
London: Henry Rensh aw, 356, Stran 
Just published, in feap. cloth, price 78. 6d. post free, 


TLE &- EDWARDS’S MANUAL of 


ZOOLOGY. Translated by posaee KNOX, M.D., and 
illustrated by 500 first-class Wood Engravings. 
ondon: Henry Renshaw, 35008 Strand. 


MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Second Edition, just published, feap. 8vo. sewed, price 28, 6d.; 
by post 28. 8d. 


E EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE, 
with Practical Remarks on the Prevention of Deafness. 
By WILLIAM HA nad 2 F.R.C.8. 
Surgeon to the — Dispensary for — iy of the Ear. 
don: Renshaw, 356, Stran 
THE LATE SAMUEL ROGERS. 

Just published, in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
ECOLLECTIONS of the TABLE-TALK of 
MUEL ROGERS. 

~ price 188, cloth, 
HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES. 7th 


i. With Additions and Corrections by B. VINCENT, 
Assistant-Secreta! —_ Keeper of the Library of the Royal Insti- 


tution of Great a 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


POETICAL WORKS. 
ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Inilvolume, 208, 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 
6 pocket volumes. 218, 
ROGERS’S POEMS. 72 Vignettes. — 
ROGERS’S ITALY. 56 Vignettes. 16s. 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 22 
Vignettes. 16. 
36 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Woodcuts. 98. 

COLERIDGE’S POETICAL WORKS. In 2 
volumes. 128. 

COLERIDGE’S (HARTLEY) POEMS. In 2 
volumes. 128, 

TENNYSON’S POEMS. 93s. 

TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. 5s. 


TENNYSON’S MAUD, and other POEMS. 5s. 
IN MEMORIAM. 6s. 














HOOD’S POEMS. In2 volumes. 12s, 

SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. In 3 
volumes. 158. 

SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 
volume. 78. 

KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. 120 Wood- 
cuts. 128, 


KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. 5s. 
TAYLOR’S PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE, 


&c. In2 volumes, 78. 


TALFOURD'S DRAMATIC WORKS. In 2 





and Lecturers. Nine Diagrams, life size, on paper y = by 3 feet 
oe remem ke Son. Lith b th 

rospectuses of Day & Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 6, Gate- 
street, Lincoln’s Inn-‘elds. " . “ 





MILNES'S “POEMS. In 4 volumes, 20s. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 
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her IDLER for ApRIt will be ENLARGED and 


the price raised to a Shilling. 








PHE NATIONAL REVIEW, price5ds. No. IV. 
CONTAINS— 
I. CHARACTERISTICS OF GOETHE. 
IL ENGLISH EXPLORERS. 
II]. UNIVERSITY REFORM—CAMBRIDGE. 
IV. MR. MACAULAY. 
V. CONVERSATIONS AND POETRY OF ROGERS, 
VI. THE ENGLISH STAGE. 
VIL THE POLITICAL TENDENCIES OF AMERICA. 
VIIL THE AUSTRIAN PEACE. 
IX. MEDIATORIAL RELIGION. 
A LIST OF THE BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 
London: Robert Theobald, 26, Paternoster-row. 


es LITERARIUM ; or, EDUCATIONAL 
TTF 





THE ONLY WEEKLY “EDUCATION AL PAPER PUB- 
LISHED IN LONDON. 


This Journal circulates among the Members of the Lezislature, 
Clergymen, Ministers, Students, Professors, Principals of Schools, 
Publishers, the Universities, the West-end Clubs, Insurance Com- 
panies. Mercantile Houses, and may be seen at all the principal 
Sa Reading and News Rooms, Public Offices, &c.; an 

fords an exeslient medium of communication with all the lite- 
a and influential classes. Published every W we by Mr. 

Ti. Law, 131, Fleet-street, London. Price 4d. Vol. 1. is now 
ps nplete. Agents wanted. % 





Just out, price 22, 6d. free by post, 
{ORSE, FURZE, or WHIN: its USE, 
JK ABUSE, and € ULTIV ATION ; or, HUW to FEED and 
KEEP CATTLE - 3d. per Da ss 
By L. FENWICK ‘DE PORQUET Esa. 
Author of "Te Trésor,” ‘French Dictionary,’ “How to Keep 
Horses,’ and‘ How to Make Bread at Ilume Economically,’ &. 
Mary Wedlake & Co. 115, F enchureh- street. 








“The practicability of a National Moral Secular Lge cg 
grounded in a universally satisfactory recognition of t 
Christian Religion.” 

Dedicated to the Honoureble the Committee of Council on 
ion. 

Peso MORAL LECTURES forthe YOUNG. 

Byy a CHRISTIAN MINISTER. Fcap. price 4s. cloth. 
S. Hodson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn. 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR APRIL. 











{UIZOT’S HISTORY of CIVILIZATION, | 
from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the French Revo- 
lution. Translated by WILLIAM HAZLITT. In3vols, Vol I. 
with fine Portrait of Guizot. Post Svo. cloth, 39, 6d. 
Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 
BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR APRIL, 
N ICHAEL ANGELO and RAPHAEL, 
THEIR LIVES and WORKS. Illustrated with 1: 3 highly- 
finished and beautiful Steel Engravings. including the ‘Soldiers 
—- Michael Angelo and the Cartoons of Raphael. Post 
8vo. clot 
saa Henry G. Bohn, York- street, Covent- t-garder n. 
MR, EDWIN ARNOLD’S NEW POEM. 
Now ready, feap. 68. cloth, 





NRISELDA: a Tragedy, and other Poems. 
By EDWIN ARNOLD, Author of ‘ Poems, Narrative and 
Lyrical.’ 


David Bogue, Fleet-street. 


HENRY MAYHEW’S NEW PERIODICAL ON LONDON 
AND LONDONERS. 
Now ready, Part I. price One Shilling, 
HE GREAT WORLD of LONDON :—Legal 
London— Medical London—Religious London—Commercial 
ae oa London—Literary London—Theatrical London— 
Fashionable London — Political London —*‘ Genteel London”— 
Military London—Nautical London—Market London—Working 
London—Serving London— Locomotive London—Street London— 
Fast London — Poor London —Criminal London — Exhibition 
London—Musical and Artistic London— Eating and Drinking 
London—Scholastic London— Foreigners’ London— Refuse London 
—Suburban London— eye: nt London—General View of London, 
&c. &. By HENRY MAYHEW, Author of ‘London Labour 
and the London Poor. 
Bar id Bogue, Fleet-street. 


THOUSAND SHAKSPEARIAN 
MOTTOES for a SHILLING, or sent post free for thirteen 
postage stamps. Each motto, with its appended reference to the 
context, selected and arranged by sHOM AS DOLBY, compiler of 
*The Shakspearian Dictionary,’ 
Published by H. Dolby, 56, Regent's Quadrant, and sold by all 
Booksellers. 











I’ve put the critics under ae t, 
And that’s the why the “— are mute, 
Or yelping only tongue a 
Their agony prolong’d to fail. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth and gold, price 28. 6d. 


HE RAILWAY MEETING: a Satire, 
in Verse, dedicated to the Pillaged and Plundered Share- 
holders of Great Britain. 
y A LANCASHIRE VICTIM. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 





“Just published, feap. 8vo. ei ry cloth ; or in elegant bindings, 
at 68. and 78, 6d, 


IES CONSECRATI ; 
Year with the Old Poets. 
ExtRAcTs FROM THE PRESS. 

* The compiler has achieved yas) object. Her range is large—her 
taste in selection good.”— Athen ; 

“This little volume will be highly valued by all who love the 
Church and her Liturgy. Even those persons who do not care to 
read special verses on stated days, wil! be glad to have this elegant 
pocket reminder of favourite poems, that carry them away from 
the wear and tear of this every-day life.”— Glo! 

“*A New Christian Year with the Old Poets’ isa happy execu- 
tion of a good idea to bring toge — extracts or poems from the 
works of our old writers.”— Guardia 


. Lenten: Longman & Co, Scan ‘row; Darton & Co. Hol- 
orn-h: 


or, a New Christian 





The FOURTH EDITION of 


A UG FERRO L 4b, 
ATale. By the peg ES ~~ Poems by V.’ 


Is NOW 
“ One of the most striking works we an ever read.”— Economist. 


“ The art displayed in this story is beyond all praise.’ 
Examiner, 
** We can find no fault with it. 


It is a wonderful romance.’ 
New Quarterly. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


CLARKE’S GUIDES TO LONDON ARE THE BEST. 
ONDON AS IT IS TO-DAY: Where to Go 
and What to See during a Visit to the Metropolis. With 250 
Engravings. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d.; post free, 28. 10d. 
ondon : H. G. Clarke & Co. 252, Strand. 
N EMOIRES du DUC de ST.-SIMON.—A 
New Library Edition of this infportant and valuable i 
in 20 vols. 8vo., is just appearing in Paris, og re printed. 
uniform in size and type with Thiers’s ‘Consulate. The FI RST 
VOLU ME will be ready for delivery on TUESDAY NEXT, Nine 
25th inst. ; and one will be published every week till the work is 
completed. Price to Subscribers, 48. per volume, 
. Nutt, Importer, 270, Strand. 











“WRIGHT'S MANGNALL'S HISTORICAL QUESTIONS. 
12mo. roan, illustrated w ith Steel Frontispiece and 57 Wood 
Engravings, 


ISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
QUESTIONS, for the Use of Young People; with a Selec- 

tion of British and General Biography, including a Sketch of the 
Life of Lord Raglan, Mr. Hume, Miss Mitford, and the late 
me ees is holas. Adapted for the Use of Scho vols, by the Rev. 
GN, GHT. Corrected to the Present Time by JOSEPH 


GUY, 
London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 





Just published, price 1s. 
A PICTURE of a MANUFACTURING 
TRICT. Lecture delivered in the Town Hall, 
Gissop, = the Littlemoor and Howard Town Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, an cnr Evening, January 15, 1856, by EDMUND 


POT 
London : James Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 258. 


ECTURES on the HISTORY of ANCIENT 
HILOSOPHY 
By WILLI AM URCHER BUTLER, M.A. 

Tate Professor of Moral Philosophy i in the University of Dublin. 
Edited from the Author’s MSS. with Notes, by WILLIAM 
HEPWORTH THOMPSON, M.A., Fellow of” Trinity College, 

and Regius Professor of Greek i in the University of a 

Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. London: Bell & Daldy. 





This day is published, crown Svo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the OHRISTIAN CHURCH 
during the Sepa ATIO 
By CHA LES HARDWICK, M.A. 
Fellow of St Cobbacince yall Divinity Lecturer at King’ « College, 
and Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge. 
This i is part of a Series of THEOLOGICAL MANUALS now in progress, 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. London: Bell & Daldy. 


ASSELL’S 


The first 


S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of 


terly Part arthive a d 

narterly Part of this extraor inarily cheap wor! 

be read on Te ESDAY, the 25th iust., containing 156 pages of ha 
4to. an 50 beautiful Engravings, with engraved w rapper, price 
1s. 3d. To all who are desirous of obtaining an authentic and in. 
teresting record of the annals of their country, this work Presents 
a favourable opportunity. Nothing but the enormous number of 
copies sold—upwards of 120,000 copies a week—enables this work 
to be produced at so low a price, and an increased rate must neces- 
sarily be charged for reprinting the work in smaller quantities 
when the present edition is exhausted. Orders should therefore 
be given at once. Cassell’s Illustrated History of England may be 
obtained in Weekly Numbers, price One Penny ; or in Monthly 
Parts, price Fivepence; or, when containing Five Numbers, price 
Sixpence. 


London: Ww. Kent & Co. 51 and 52, F Paternoster-row. 








Just published, nn” ee eetirely re-written, price 1s, ; 


A GUIDE to PHOTOGRAPHY, Containing 
simple and concise directions for obtaining Pictures by the 
Chemical Agency of Light, including the most improved rocesses 
for the production of Positive and peers Collodion Pictures, 
and for taking Landscapes, &c. &c. by the Calotype and Waxed 
Paper processes; also, Clear Instructions for the new Collodio- 
Albumen Process, and for printing Positives on panes with the 
method of taking Stereoscopic Pictures. By W. H. THORN. 

HWAITE, Author of ‘ Photographic > A. "ke. Illus- 
trated with numerous Woodcuts. 

Horne & Thornthwaite, 121, 122, , and 123, Newgate- Street. 


NOW READY, 
A New and er Edition, in seme ae ae 1s. 6d. bound, 
a h numerous En 
ON VERSATIONS of Li TU E NERBERT 
and his MOTHER, on_ZO¢ GY; The CLASS 
MAMMALIA. By EMILY EL ZABETH WIL a E ME NT, Aue 
thoress of * Little Herbert’s Midsummer Holidays and their 
Amusements; or, Conversations on Ornithology,’ *A Catechism of 
Familiar Things, ” &e. 





A the same Author, 
Uniform with the above, with Nine Engravings, price 2. 
i re LE HERBERT’S MIDSUMMER 
OLIDAYS and their AMUSEMENTS; or, CONV aE. 
Sani0Ns on ORNITHOLOGY, With Lllustrations by F. 
ARGENT. 
London ; Simy kin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall- “court. 


TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. _ 
Price 5d., stamped 6d. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 


(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF.LINDLEY,) 
Of Saturday, March 15, contains Articles on 

Abies Kempferi | Palm, Chusan 

Agriculture. British Pathology, vegetab! e, by Rey. 
ots, to kill | M.J. eley 

Asparagus on sand | Pea- Mr p 4 

Buffalo Berry | Peach nteey by T. Broadwood 

Camellia, new osts, durability of 

Charcoal, warming by Potato, Fiuke 

Chemistry, agricultural >rimulas, Chinese 

Cucumber vibrio, by Rev. ay fence 

Rain, discoloured 

Rhododendro: 

oa Domestic Scenes in 





— M..J. 
Frost spitting, by Dr. R. Cas- 





LITERAL TRANSLATION of the NEW 
TESTAMENT, on Definite Rules of Translation, wa an 
English Version of the same: in Nine Parts. By HERMAN 
HEINFETTER, Author of “Rules for ascertaining the Sense 
convezed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 
‘ teen Co. 48, Paternoster-row ; and J, Bumpus, 158, Oxford- 
stree 





Just published, 
PECTACLES: when to Wear and how to Use 
K them. Addressed to those who value their Sight, by 
CHARLES A. LONG. 
Published by Bland & Long, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 
Sent free by post for six postage stamps. 





Just published, price 68, 12mo, cloth boards, 
GERMAN READING-BOOK, with Ques- 
tions bearing on the subject, calculated to promote fiuency 
of Conversation and the or aE wemeans of a Practical Know- 
edge of the Language. By G. SOLLING, Teacher of German in 
the Charterhouse and Ordnance Schools, and additional German 
Master in the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don, and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, cloth, 5s. 


ISCHEL’S GERMAN READING-BOOK, 

on an entirely new principle. A Story by FRANZ HOF F- 

MANN, literally translated, with copious Notes and an Ele- 

ss Grammar, by Dr. M. M. FISCHEL, of Queen's College, 
ondon. 

“The pupil learns the grammar imperceptibly, as he proceeds 
with the story, and at the end of the course finds himself—he 
scarcely knows how—tolerably erudite.”— Times. 

“We cordially recommend the work, as manifesting a great 
impseraaierh in the art of teaching.”— Western Times. 

ondon : D, Nutt, 270, Strand; and Rolandi, Berners-street. 








HAVET’S FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME. 
A Newand Improved Edition, large 8vo. price 68. 


HE COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS-BOOK; 
or, Grammatical and Idiomatical French Manual. By A. 
HAVET, French Master, Glasgow Atheneum, &c. 

This theoretical and practical work contains a Progressive 
Reaper, composed of Tales, Anecdotes, and Extracts from 
standard French Authors; copious VocaBULARiEs; a complete 
Accipence and Syntax, exhibiting a continual comparison 
between the English and French Idioms; abundant Exercises; 
illustrative Frencn Lessons (intended as a preparation for the 
Exercises); and Series of Conversations upon all topics; the 
whole on a plan peculiarly conducive to the acquisition of correct 
Phraseology both in Speaking and Writing. 

Notwithstanding the multiplicity of Grammars already in ex- 
istence, ‘I'he Complete French Class-Book’ is being rapidly 

adopted in many public and private schools in Great Britain. 

Eemtrans Dalau & Co.; W. Allan; and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





Third Edition, just published, price 28., by post 26 stamps, 


EBILITY and IRRITABILITY : Mentau 
and PHYSICAT—the Symptoms, Effects, 





Geologs, naciouleisel ep 

's (Mr.) nursery boda, cooking 
Grafting, by F. Davies eeds, grass 
Grain, importations of eeds, statistics 
Grass seed heer. , heaving in 
Gynerium, bey meen of Shepherdia argentea 


Horticultural s 8 

Horticultural tw orn » Report of 
Committee Soup, Pea-leaf 

Spinach disease 

Stanwick ene Fund 

Turnip failu 

Veitch (Mesare. ), Paris Exhibi- 
tion Medal t 


Lichen, esculent 

oo. n = Dickie’s Typical 
¥ Fy different soils 
ae * oa s of 





0 
Mealy Vibrio, Grass, by Rev. M. J. 
Mechanics, agricultural erkeley 

Nux vomica Vibrio. Cucum 





ber 
Uileake, spurious Wheat grub, by J. 0. Westwood 


The Gardeners’ChronicleandAgricultural 
Gazettecontains,in additiontothe above, theCovent- “garden, 
Mark-lane, Smithfield, Newgate, and Liverpool prices, with re. 
turns from the Potato, Hop, Hay, Coal, Timber, Bark, Wooi, 
and Seed Markets, and a@ complete Newsparer, with a condensed 
account of all the transactions of the week. 

ccordance with the wishes of Farmers, Millers, and others 
interested in the Corn Trade, an Edition is published in time for 
post every Monday afternoon, containing a Full Report of the 
Mark-lane and Smithfield Markets of the day. 
ORDER of any Newsvender. — OFFICE for Advertise- 


ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, 
APPARATUS, anp LENSES. 
R. W. THOMAS, Cuemrist, &c., 10, Patt MALL, 
Sole Maker of the XYLO-IODIDE of SILVER, and 
Manufacturer of Pure Photographic Chemicals and Apparatus. 
OMAS’S XYLO-IODIDE of SILVER.—This important 
shevenahl ¢ preparation is extensively used at all the Photogra- 
hic Establishments. Its superiority is universally acknowledged. 
estimonials from the best Photographers and principal scientific 
men of the day warrant the assertion, that hitherto no preparation 
has been discovered which produces uniformly such perfect pic- 
tures, combined with the greatest rapidity of action. Free from 
spots, stains, or any otherkind of blemish. In all cases where a 
quantity is required, the two solutions may be had at wholesale 
price in separate bottles ; in which state it may be kept for years, 
and a exporved toany climate. Full Soret for use GRATIS. 








N. Each bottle is setamped wir a red label, bearing m 
poe and address, RICH THOMAS. Chemist, 10, Pall 
Mall. to counterfeit which is felony. —NITRA ILVER 


‘or the above preparation may be ed ys Gbtained of 

W. Tuomas, ready m: eee at a cost little more than the price of 
ingredients used.—CRYSTAL VARNISH, PREPARED FROM THE 
Finest AmBer. This valuable Varnish, for protecting Negative 
Pictures, does not require the application of any heat to the cone 
The coating will be found free from stickiness, hard, and trans- 
parent. It dries immediately.—HYPO- COLOURING B ATH. for 
rendering the Positives on Paper dark pee rich in colour. ‘In- 
structions for Use Gratis.—CYANOGEN SOAP, for removing all 
kinds of Photographic Stains. The genuine is made only by the 
inventor, and is secured with a roumns” bearing this s goatart 


= address, sorbecagee g Ww. TH 
M Photographic Chemicals and Ap 


BATH f 
R. 





and } 
Treatment. By T. E )MAN . Physician to the a 
Post-office Letter- ADs, oo ident Institution, &c. 
London: Effingham Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange; 


and, by 
post only, from the Author, 25, Lloyd-square. 





parafus 5% op ibe _Rrocured of all eee table Chemists, in 
6d. each, through Messrs, Edwards, 67, 8t. 


8., 28 
ani’s Churchyard; and Messrs. Barc ay & Co. 95, Farringdon- 
street, Wholesale Agents, 
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THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established in 1836. Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament. 


Offices :—37, CASTLE-STREET, LivERPooL; 20 and 21, Poutry, Lonpon ; 61, Kina-sTREET, MANCHESTER ; 
56, WALL-STREET, ‘New York; PLACE D’ARMES, *MonTREAL; 
Wynyarp- -SQUARE, SyDNE EY; and ELIZABETH-STREET SoutH, MELBOURNE. 


i ermrmrrrrnrenwmrnmrwmnwrwm—w—w™" 


TRUSTEES. 
Sir Thomas Bernard Birch, Bart. Adam Hodgson, Esq. 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL. 
homas Brocklebank, Esq., Chairman. 
J. C. Ewart, Esq. M.P., F. Haywood, Bsa. Deputy-Chairmen. 
Alexander H. gmreall, ‘Esq. | ra rol VLittledale, Esq. 


Samuel Henry Thompson, Esq. 
bos eng CTORS IN LONDON. 
Matthew Forster, Esq., Chairman. 
George 3 Frederick Y 7 Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
ward Barnard, 


arle, ~ illiam Lowe, Esq. Willtasn Brown, Esq. ea 
pa tg Alexander Macgregor, Esq. Sir William P, de Bathe, Bart, 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, Esq. Jobin Marriott, Esq. William Ewart, Esq. M.P. 
Thomas Haigh, Esq. Charles Saunders, Esq. Frederick sig Esq. 
rt Higgin, Esq. Francis Shand, aa Donald Larnach, Esq 
George Holt, Esq. John Swainson, Esq Ross D. Manglet, sd, M.P. 
Hugh Hornby, Bs James Aspinall Tobin, Esq. William Nicol, 


Sd. 
¢ Hall Lawrence, Es: 
— Secretary—S WINTON BOULT, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
T. Buddicom Blackburne, Esq. | 
MEDICAL REFE 
James R. W. Vose, M.D. i] 
BANKERS. 
The Bank of Liverpool. | The Union Bank of London. 
Solicitors— Messrs. Swift, Wagstaff & Blenkinsop. 
Surveyor—J ohn Stewart, Esq. 


John Ranking, Fad 
Swinton Boult, ten., Sec. to the Company. 
Resident Secretary— Benjamin Henderson, Esq. 
uditor—H. H. Cannan, Esq. 

Medical Referee—Alex. Anderson, Esq. F.R.C.S. 
Bankers—The Union Bank of London. 
Solicitors— Messrs. Palmer, Palmer & Bull. 
Surveyors—William Thompson, Esq. 


oad James, Esq. 
Robert Bickersteth, Esq. 





DIRECTORS IN MANCHESTER. 
Samuel Ashton, Esq., Chairman. 
James Aspinal Turner, Esq. : 
Thomas oe Esq. 
Swinton Boult, Esq., Secretary to the Compan 
Resident Secretary— Robert A. Kennedy, Esq. ! Medical Referee—Edward Blackmore, Esq. 


E. R. Langworthy, Esq. 
Edward Tootal, Esq. 





EUROPE. 
Hampcrcu—Johbn Higson, Esq., Agent. | Lispon— Messrs. John Ashworth & Co., Agents. 
Srocknotm—J. F. Samson, Esq., Agent. 


NORTH AMERICA. 
UNITED eeeees 





Directors 1x New York. 
ames Brown, Esq., Chairm 
Francis Cottenet, Esq., Beputy: -Chairman. 
George Barclay, Esq. H. Hicks, Esq. 
Joseph Fowler, Esq. Satins Livingstone, Esq. 
Joeph Gaillard, jun. Esq. FE. F. Sanderson, Esq. | 


ee In New ORLEANS. 
Ambrose Lanfear, Esa., Chairman 
Thos. Byrne, Esq. | Frederick Rodewald, Esa. ' 3. eee Esq. 
Resident Secretary—H. * eden, 
AGENCIE 


on— — Bre ae, Esq. 
uence 8S. Smith, Esq. 
CHARLESTON— Messrs, James Adger & Co. 
Savannau— Messrs. Bancroft & Bryan. 


Alex. Hamilton, jun. Esq W. 
Resident Becretary — Alfred Bell, 
ounsel to the Board—Alex. Hamilton, yo Esq. | 


Medical Referees—Alex. E. Hosack, M.D., and‘A. L. Sand, M.D. | MosiLe—Messrs. Barnewall & Fitler. 
Surveyor—Edward Hurry, Esq. San Francisco—J. P. Haven, Esq. 
BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


Directors 1N MONTREAL, 


Aiezeneer Simpson, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
ory M. Starnes, Esq. 
Robert 8. ylee, Esq. 
J. H. Maitland, Esq., Resident Secretary. 
Hauirax, N.S.—Charles W. oe Esq., and Geo. C, — Esq., Agents. 
oun, N.B.—Edward “Alison, Esq.. A 
Sr. Joun’s, Newrou ohana pea Bowri oe alee Agents. 
Agents have also been appointed in many Principal Cities. 


T. B. Anderson, Esq., Chairman. 
Heury Chapman, Esq. 
James Mitchell, Esq. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Demerara, West InpiEs— Messrs. Steele, Loxdale & Co., Agents. | Rio pE Janerro—Messrs. Astley, Willson & Co., Agents. 
Vaparaiso—Henry Griffin, Esq., Agent. 





AUSTRALASIA. 
NEW SOUTH WALES VICTORIA. 
Dir RECTORS 1n SYDNEY. Directors 1n MELBouR 
The = hy Sir Charles Nicholson, M.U.C., Chairman, The Hon. J. F. Palmer, M.L.C., ‘Chairman. 


ohn pilehriss, Esq., Deputy- Chairman. John Leslie +4 = % 


} 

| 

| 
Edward Knox, Esq. | 
| 

| 


Holden, Esq- James Tenty, Ee uC. 
James M‘C Pe sien M.L. C. 
William Walker, jun. Esq. Francis Lae Boe 8q.. ‘M.L.C 
Jos. Scaife Willis, Esq. Resident fos —Wi {omy ree | Ross, Esq. 


he Bank of “Sea 
Medical Referees—Godfrey Hewitt, M.D., and E. Barker, Esq. 
Solicitor—Thomas T. A’Beckett, Esq. 


Resident Secretary—A. Stanger erat Esq. 
ankers—The Bank of Australasi 
Medica Referees—Dr. Macfarlane and Arthur uM. ‘A’Beckett, Esa. 
Solicitors—Messrs Norton, Son & Barker. 

AGENCIES. 

TASMANIA, 

Hopart Town—Messrs. Allport, Roberts & Allport. | 
SWAN RIVER. 
Perta—A. H. Stone, Esq. 


Launceston—Messrs, Gleadow & Son. 
NEW ZEALAND. 
eager Loe my 4 4 Co. 
7 ELLINGTON— Messrs owler, Son 0. 
Pee , ig noo a Esq AvckKLaxp—James Buchanan, Esq. 
Agents have a sah appointed in several of the Principal Cities and Towns. 


EAST INDIES. 
AGENCIES, 
BomBay—Messrs. Ritchie, Steuart & Co. 
Ca.cutta— Messrs, Robinson, Balfour & Co. 
Mani__a—Messrs, 


carson sats. Darley, Butler & Co. 
Mapras—Messrs. Line & Co, 
olliday, Wise & Co. 





CHIN A. 
AGENCIES. 


Canton—Messrs. Blenkin, Rawson & Co. | Hone Kone—Messrs. Holliday, Wise & Co. 
Suancuai—Messrs. Blenkin, Rawson & Co. 














CONSTITUTION. 
Liability of the entire body of Shareholders unlimited. All Directors must be Proprietors in the Company. 
The Capital is 2,000,0002. divided into 100,000 Shares of 207. each, nf 429 of which are in the hands of the Proprietors at 2l. per share, 
Vy 
1854. ACCUMULATED FUNDS. 1855, 1854. LIFE DEPARTMENT. 1855. 
a0, 970.. --[engevel Bonvius cs —_— 4 ee .. Policies issued.........+++++577 
eee 0. . eee 
Lee S| mase..........lamng.. sss reee ve ee ee REPOTTS 
ne Totals. = 10,267... ...Producing in P: escccocee MA 
£483,002 £546,067 57,979... ““rotal Premiums .......sscess0+e+ 68,909 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 13,713... ..- Received for Annuities cosesosece ENED 
£146,096...... Premiums Received.... £186,271 10,763.........,Paid Annuitants ...........06.. 11,396 


February, 1856, SWINTON; BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 





Viins 


mUTOGR A PHY. — Gratis. — Mr. Tuomas’s 
‘aper of Instructions for the Use of hi 
tion of Collodion, = Xy10-Lod odide of <x ™ * sent free . on “eee pt of 


Pat Stal’ for postage.—Address W. Tnostas, Ch Chemist, &c., 10, 








RSs" Ss PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT an and 
LANDSCAPE LENSES.—Tiese Lenses give correct defi- 
nition at the centre and margin of the picture, and have their 
visual and chemical acting foci coincident. 

Great Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p. 274. 

“Mr. Ross prepares lenses for Portraiture having the greatest 
intensity yet produced, by procuring the coincidence of thec chemi- 
cal, actinic, and visual rays. The spherical aberration is also very 
oat ir, Rose has ex both in the central and oblique pencils.” 

oss has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
is furnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
aperture. There is no stop, the field is flat, aud the image very 
perfect up to the edge.” 
Catalogues sent upon application. 


A. ROSS, 2, Featherstone-buildings, High Holborn. 


HE OPERATOR’S NEGATIVE COLLO- 
DION.—HOCKIN & CO. (late 289, Strand.) are now enabled 
to supply a want long experienced by the Photographic Artist and 
Amateur—viz.,an Iodized Collodion, producing intense negatives, 
highly sensitive, and at a moderate view +o per 20 oz.). 
the highest Cpe peices pr P VE 
COLLODION of great sensitivences and eeate of detail. Hockin 
& Co. manufactureevery Apparatus and Chemical required in the 


HOCKIN’S PRACTICAL HINTS on PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Third Edition, price 1s.; per post, 18. 1 


38, Duke- -street, Manchester-square, London. 


PHOTOGRAPHY, WHOLESALE, RETAIL, 
AND FOR EXPORTATION. 


fT eWILL & CO. 24, CHARLOTTE-TERRACE, 

Lineton, —OTTE BWALL'S, REGISTERED DOUBLE- 

BODY POLDING CAMERA, with Rack- work Adjustment, is 

superior to every other form ofCamers, and is adapted for Land- 

soapes and Portraits.—May be had of A. Ross, Featherstone- 

buildings, —“j- and atthe Photographiclnstitution, Bond-st. 
* Catalogues may be hadon application 














HE CASH ACCOUNT for the Year 1855, 
the emp med of Assets and Liabilities, aoe the Twenty- 
second Annual propor, of of the Directors of the MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURA ANCE S Y, as presented to the Members of the late 
General Mectine. are now printed and ready for Seerey on a 
written or personal application the Society's Office: 
HARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


39, King-street, Cheapside. 
(ue ASYLUM LIFE ASSURANCE 


OFFICE, 
72, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
Established 1824. 
Policieson Healthy and Diseased Lives, at Home and Abroad, 
for Civil, Military, aad Naval Employments. 
The Office being on purely eapeietat Y principles, no Partnership 
among Policy. -holders is involved. 
For Prospectuses,  Eropoeel F Pa 





ers, &c. apply t 
OPKINS, Resident Director. 


NOFTH SRIsIsS INSURANCE 


Established in 1809, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament. 


The Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Proprietors of the —_ 





British Insurance Company was held in the Com =p y’s Office in 
oem 4 on = 3rd instant. COLIN CAMPBELL, of Colgrain, 
sq. in the Chai 


re 
Report by the Directors on the business of the year ending viet Slet 
December ao was a to the Meeting, showing that “3 the FIR. 
DEPARTMENT it was an Ted favourable yea: 

In the LIFE DEPARTMENT the Casualties were light, | 
NEW POLICIES were om insuring the sum of 292,9782., and 
paring | in Annual ‘pa e 9,979. rf ed. 


ak. 128. 7d. The An- 
nual Revenue from Life Premium awess 8. 3d. 

The ANNUAL PROSPE: CTTVE INTERMEDIATE BONUS 
was extended to all PARTICIPATING POLICIES effected before 
the 31st of December next. 

Anp A DIVIDEND WAS DECLARED FOR THE YEAR ENDING 318T 
DeceMBER, 1855, or E1cut per Cent. on the paid- Bi Capital, free 
of Income-Tax, pay’ able on Monday, the 7th of April next. 

The following SHAREHOLDERs were then elected President, Vice 
Presidents, and Directors for the current year :— 





President. 
His Grace the Duke oF Roxsurcue, K.T. 


Vice-Presidents, 
The Most Noble the Marquess or AnErcorn, K.G. 
The Right Hon. the Eart or Camrerpown, K.T. 
The Right Hon. the Ear or ~ eee 


Extraordinary Directo 
Sir Adam Hay, of Hayston, Haronet. 
John Gibeon, suntor. os 38, Moray Place. 
Alexander Campbe! ork of Monzie. 
Sir James Fe: on of rho eg Bart. M.P. 
Colin Campbell, Esq. of Colgrai 
Sir Archibald Islay campbell of Succoth, Bart. M.P. 
Colonel Tait, C.B., A.D.C. to the Queen. 
James Campbell Brodie, Esa. of Coulmoney and Lethen. 
Robert Balfour Wardlaw Ramsay, Esq. of Whitehill. 
Sir David Dundas, of Dunira, Baronet. | 
James F Esa. of i 





Ordinar: 
William Bonar, Esq. of of Faster Wa Warriston. 
John F, W. Drummond, Esq. ee 


Andrew Coventry, Esq. Advo 
James Campbell Tait, Esq. WS 
pny at a Henry Dundes of Craigroyston. 
David Baird Wauchope, Es Esq. Merchant, Leith. 
John Anderson, E ~~" 
— Brown snaee, sq. Ws. 


1 Duncan Fergusson, Esq. W.S. 
John 3 —— Esq. a. Accountant-General to the Court of 


Robert Blair gemeen, Esq. W.5.. 
J. Bortuwics, Manager. J. Oaiivie, Secretary. 
LONDON BOARD. 
Sir Peter hee airman. 


7 “om 1. Glennie, Chairma: 
un. Esq. Peter Y Northall ‘Yaurie, Esa. 
Walker Bo Borra dail aile, Esq. R. P. Prichard, E 
John Connell, 

Alexander Dobie, E ; Rameacion sees. tis 








obert Strac! Eoq ry. 
4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury arch 7, 1856. 
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ARots LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, THROGMORTON-STREET, BANK. 
hairman—T HOM AS FARNOOMB, Esq. ree 
ri Chairman—WILLIAM LEAF 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. John Humphery, 7 Esa. Ald. 
Edward Bates, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
‘Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
Professor Ha! ui. M.A. Lewis Pocock, Esq, 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-squ 
Surpeou—W- “Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s- place, Old Jewry. 
Actuary—George Clark, 
Advantages of Assuring with this Company. 
The premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with security. 
The Assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital—an 























assurance fund of 400,000l., invested on mortgage and in the 
Government Stocks—and an income of 80,0007, a year. 

Premiums to Assure £100. | Whole Term. a 
Age. | One Year. | Seven Years.| With Profits.| Without Profits. 

20 | £017 8 | £019 9 | £11510 £111 10 

so | 113 127 255 | 207 

40 150 i ae 307 21410 

50 1141 11910 468 | 4 011 

60 324 317 0 612 9 | 6 010 














MUTUAL BRANCH. 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of five 
years, to participate in nine-tenths, or 90 per cent. of the profits. 

The profit assigned to each policy can be added to the sum 
scene , applied in reduction of the annual premium, or be re- 
ceive 

At the third division a return of 20 per cent. in cash on the pre- 
miums paid was declared; this will allow a reversionary increase, 
— ing, according to age, from 66 to28 per cent. on the premiums, 

rom 5 to 15 per cent. on the sum assured. 

One! half of the * Whole Term” Premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the premium may remain for life 
as a debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved security. 

No charge for Policy Stamps. 

Medical Attendants paid for ‘their reports. 

Persons may, in time of peace, proceed to or reside in any part 
of Europe or British North America a extra chare¢ 

The Medical Officers attend every dav at a quarter before 2 
o’clock. Bl BATES, Resident Dir ector. 


RITANNIA LIFE “ASSURAN CE COM- 
PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 
Established August 1, 1837. 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 








Directors. 
Major-General Alexander, Blackheath Fork. pnatnen. 
William Bardgett, Esq., 149, Fenchurch-stre 
George Bevington, Esq.. Neckinger Mills, ed 
F. P. Cockerill, Esq., Shadwell and Twickenham. 
George Cohen, Esq., Shacklewell. 
Millis Pteinaytliog Esq., White Hart- court, Lombard-street. 
John Drewett, Esq., 50, Cornhill. 
Erasmus Robert Foster, Esq., 1, Princes street, Bank. 
T. S. Girdler, Esq., 7, T okenhouse- -yar 
H. e Smale, Esq., Doctors’ Commons. 


Standing Counsel—H, Bellenden Ker, Esq., 8, Old-square, Lincoln's 
nn. 
Solicitors— Messrs. M‘Leod & Stenning, 16, London-street, 
enchurch-street, 
Bankers— Messrs. Dimsiis, Drewett, Fowlers & Barnard, 
, Cornhill, 
A Table of Increasing ‘acne of igi especially useful to 
Creditors for securing Loans or Debt: 
Half-credit Rates, whereby half the Premium only is payable 
during the first seven years. 
hee assured payable at ‘Bixty, or at death if occurring pre- 
vious 
Orphans’ Endowment Branch, affording the means of having 
Children educated and started in Life, by securing to each Child 
an Annuity, to commence at the death of the Parent. 


BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 

Profits divided Annually. 

Premiums computed for every Three Months’ difference of age. 

Half-Credit Assurances on a new plan, peculiarly advantageous 
to Policy-holders. 

At the last Annual General Meeting a reduction of 30 per cent. 
= made in the current year’s premium on all participating 

olicies, 





Established 1838. 


ICTORIA, LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
* PANY, 18, King William-street, Mansion House, City. 
Life Assurances of every description effected. 
tec the Annual Premium may be paid during-the first five 


“One: third may remain on credit win Let —— of life. 

Endowment Assurances, payable at 50, 

Loans to Assurers on personal or ot why oe 

80 per cent. of profits go to Assurers on the bonus scale. 

The last bonus. averaged 53 per cent. on the Premiums paid, 
WLLLIAM KATRAY, Actuary. 


THE ENGLISH AND IRISH 


(ava and UNIVERSITY ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 





London Offices—4, Trafalgar-square, Charing Cross. 
Oxford Agency these — 90, High-stree 

Liverpool Agency Oflices—2, 7p pes -street. 

Dublin Branch Office—111, Grafton-street. 


Every description of Assurance and Annuity is entertained that 
may be dependent upon the existence of one, two, or three lives. 

A diminution of half-a-) ear is made on the amount of premiums; 
when persons assure within six months of their last Birthday. 

Provisions for old age and Annuities may be purchased at rates 
for some ages considerably lower than those of most other Assu- 
rance Companies. 

A special table has been calculated for this Ome, whereby 
Interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum is allowed 

Policy-holders upon all Premiums paid by them until death. 

Forms of Proposals and every information may be obtained on 
application to the Head Office, or any of the aa s Agents. 

JOHN EDMUND COX, M.A. F.S.A., Chairman, 
_JAMES GEAVES HOOTON, Sondate. 
EID ‘BROTHERS, 25, UNIVERSITY-STREET, 
LON D6 IN, 
MACHINISTS AND T 'ELEGRAPH ENGINEERS, 
sa call the attention of Colleges and other Seminaries 
r the instruction of youth, to their oe and cheap 
ELECTRIC TELE a APH IN-TRUMENTS FOR THE 
ECTURE TA 


LU ie. 
By which the re. of this wonder-working agent may be ex- 
plained and understood. 


h ICROSCOPES.—J. AMADIO’S BOTANT- 
CAL MICKUSCOPES, packed in mahogany case. with 
three Powers, Condenser, Pincers, and two Slides; will show the 
oe in Water. Price 18s. 6d.—Address Joseph Amadio, 
, Throgmorton-street. 
A large Assortment of Achromatic Microscopes. 


METEOROLOGY. 


EGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S TEN-GUINEA 
SET of STANDARD METEOROLOGICAL INSTRU: 
MENTS, made at the suggestion and strong recommendation of 
James Glaisher, Esq. F.R.S. and of the Royal Observatory, 


Greenwich. 
ZAMBRA’S PATENT MAXIMUM_and 











NEGRKETTI & 

MINIMUM THERMOMETER, the only Self-registering Ther- | 
mometer that cannot be put out of order. 

WS particulars and testimonials see Atheneum, March 

NEGRETT KA’S Special THERMOMETER for 
HORTIC ULTURAL PURPOSES, price 3s. 6d. 
P NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, Sole Agents for Dr. Moffatt’s Ozone 

‘apers, 

NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, Mctooralenieal Instrument Makers 
to the Koyal Observatories Greenwich and Kew, Toronto, Wash- | 
ington and Victoria, the Admiralty, the Hon. Board of Ordnance, | 

oard of Trade, Board of Health, the British Meteorological 
Lona ty, and the American Government, &c., 11, Hatton-garden, 

ondon. 


TNX CELLENTE BIJOUTERIE COUR- 
Al ag -~FABRIQUE SSPECIAUX.”—WATHERSTON | 

Ts ie been honoured with a First-class Medal at | 
the Paris Un 1 Exhibition, accompanied by the above flat- 











Re yeeres FLOWER SEEDS for early Sowing, 

with care from es 

ed prices >—100 fine. Hard se See Pelitinnne ~y 

‘ditto. 28. 6d. ; 12 ditto, 18. 2d.— = t= 21 with sample an tne 

Semen m WILLLAM KNIGHT, Florist, 67, High-street, Battle, 


ELXINcTON & Co. : PATENTEES of th the 
ECTRO-PLATE, MANUFACTURING SILVER. 
SMITHS, BRONZISTS, &c., beg to intimate phat thephave added 
to their extensive Stock a large variety of N 8 in the 
highest Class.of Art, which have recently obtained 9 “yy at the 
Paris Exhibition se decoration of the Cross of the Legion of 
ee per : i orahe Council 3 fd a poomones ite cal 
one awarded to the trade e Counc edal was also a 
to them at the Exhibition in 1851. ais 

Each article bears their mark, E. & Co,, under @ Crown; and 
articles sold as being plated by Elkington’ 8 Patent Process affords 
no guarantee of quality. 

a. REGENT-STREET, and 45, hg tm ly i LON. 
DON; and at their MANUFACTORY, NEWH L-STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM.—Estimates and Drawings enn ‘eo by post, 
Re-plating and Gilding as usual. 


yas BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 
in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. He hag 
FOUR LARGE ROOMS, devoted to the EXCLUSIVE SHOW 
of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS and CHILDREN’S Cots, 
with apyecenions Bedding and Mattresses. Common Iron Bed- 
steads, from 16s.; Portable Folding Bedsteads, from 12s, 6d, ; 
Patent Iron  Bedstends, fitted with dovetail joints and patent sack- 
ing, from 1 .; and Cots from eac’ andsome Ornamen- 
tal Tron ra 4 Brass Bedsteads in great variety, from 2, 72, 6d, to 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER, 
—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 20 years ago by 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when PLATED by the patent process 
of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all comparison the very 
article next tosterling silver that can be employed as such, either 
usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible lene can it be distin. 
guished from real silver. or 





Fiddle Brunswick King’s 





Pattern. tern, Pattern, 
Tea Spoons, perdozen ........ 188 .. 268 .. 328, 
Dessert Forks ,, osaneee 402. 468, 
Dessert Bpoons ” re 423, .. 488, 
Table pOrks pag a = 64a. 


Table Spoon 668, 
Tea and Coffee | Sets, Waiters, “Candlesticks, See ‘at proportionate 
prices. All kinds of re-plating’ done by the patent pro ca 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PL 
— ‘Thread. ” ings 





Fi 
TableSpoons and Fehe satin, gente 
aes ditto and - 10: 
Tea ditto .. 58. 1 
UTLERY “WARRANTED.—The most varied 
| Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in a world, all war 





ranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, at Tage that 
are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 33-inch 
ivory-handled Table Knives, with high shoulders, 11s, per dozen; 
| Desserts to match, 10a. ; if to balance, 1s. per dozen extra ; Carvers, 
4s. per pair; or sizes, from 198. to 26s. per dozen ; extra fine, 
ivory, 328.; if with silver ferrules, 378. to 50s. ; white bone Table 
| Knives, 7s. 6d. per dozen ; Desserts, 58. 6d. ; Carvers, 28, 3d. per pair; 
| black horn Table Knives, 78, 4d. i r dozen ; Desserts, 68. ; Carvers, 
28. 6d. ; black wood-handled = e osoeee and Forks, 68.” per doz. 
Table ‘Steels, from 1s. each. he largest Stock in existence of 
Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, | in cases and otherwise, and of 
the new Plated Fish Carvers. 
The alterations and additions to these extensive premises 
a pee by far the ne =. in Europe), which occupied the whole 
f last year, are of suc mat the entire of EIGHT 
| HOUSES is devoted to ae "aiagiar f the most magnificent 
| stock of GENERAL HOUSE IRON MONGERY (including 
Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated Goods, Baths, Brushes and Turnery, 
| Lamps ey Conaiiers, om and Brass Bedsteads and Bedding), s0 
e Show Rooms as to afford to parties 


ers: Sixteen 
tering testim ronial, rrespectfally invite the public toan inspectionof | Pa ES facilities in thet selection of goods that cannot be hoped 


their GOLDCH oom Aig extensiveassortment of JEWELLERY, 
all made on the 
WATHE STON «3 “BROGDEN. Goldsmiths. Sige 
No. 16, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. Established a.p. 17: 
N.B, Assays made of Chains and Jewellery for 1s, each. 


APER OF LINEN FABRIC. —WARR'S. 


Letter and Note Papers are manufactured expressly for Steel 
Pens, on an improved principle, entirely from a Pure Linen Ma- | 
terial, which renders their surface free from fibre, an advantage 
not possessed by any papers having Cotton in their composition : 
a sup-riority of finish is also given without hot- -pressing,by which 
the potest ofa: creney ox Sarton, so much complained of,is completely 

& 











obviated.— WARR, Manufacturing Stationers and 
(PRoOPRIETARY.) | (Murva..) Printers. 63. High italhorn, 
Half- |_Whole | Half) = 
Prem, |Prem. re-| | Annual | Yearly |Quarterly DENT, 61, STRAND, and 34 and 35, 
Age} First | mainder) Age. Pre- Pre- Pre- ROYAL EXCHANGE, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock 
7 Years. | of Life. | mium. | mium. | mium. Mak ver, by Sppointmant, to the Queen and Prince Albert, sole 
— —- | sor to the late J. Dent in all his patent rights and busi- 
£3. @.| £.8. a.| Xra| Mes. | 0d) £28. d.| £8. d ness at the above heres and at the Cleck and Compass Factory, | 
30; 119| 236 | 27 3) 1 4 2] 012 83 | at Somerset Wharf, Maker of Chronometers, Watches, Astrono- 
40/19 2] 218 4} 7 6) 1 4 4} 012 4 | mical, Turret, and other Clocks, ipletcannenen, and Patent Ships’ 
50 | 33 ¢ 450 6 2 710 146 012 5 Compasses, used on board Her Majesty’s Yacht. Ladies’ Gold 
60! 3 6 8! 613 4! 9 28 2; 14 8| 0128 6 Watches, 8 guineas; Gentlemen’s, 10 guineas. Strong Silver Lever 











E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRAN cis, Beoretary. 


Nerns UNION LIFE INSURAN CE 
CIETY.—CAPITAL 2,195,271. 
President—Lieur.-Gen, Sir R. J. Harvey, C.B. 
Secretary—Sir Samvuet Bicnoip, M.P, 
London Agent—C, J. Bunyon, Esq. 

This Society has been established Forty-seven years, during 
which period it has issued 29.344 Policies, and paid to the Repre- 
sentatives of 5,558 deceased Members upwards of 4,431,0442.; and 
1,934,3421. sterling has been assigned by way of Bonuses, 

‘o meet existing eagagements, the Society possesses funds 
amounting to nearly Two Millions Two Hundred Thousand 
Pounds sterling. 

The Rates of Premium are below those of most offices,and at 
the age of 45 and upwards, not less = than 10 per cent.,—a benefit 
in itself equivalent to an Annual Bonus. 

There is no Proprietary to divide with the Assured the profits of 
this Institution, which is one of the very few purely Mutual In- 
surance (Offices. 

One-half of the first five Annual Premiums may remain as a 
permanent charge upon the Policies granted fur the whole dura- 
tion of Life. 

No ainees. is made for Policy Stamps. 

Annuities are granted upon favourable terms, 

Short Period and other Special Contract Insurances are also 
undertaken. 


Chief Offices — Surrey-street, Norwich, and 6, Crescent, New 
Eeidge Aes Blackfriars, London, where Prospectuses may be 








i a 6l. 68. ; Church Clocks, with Compensation Pendulum, 
851. 





HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the REcENT 
IMPROVEMENTS; STRONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 
CASH and DEED BOXES,—Complete Lists of Sizes and Prices 
may be had on application. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 28, Lord- 
street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and "hae 
Fields, W olverhampton, 





Baker-street, Portman-square. 
RIZE MEDAL to CAISTOR'S SADDLES 
(MILITARY and PARK) and HARNESS. 
SADDLERY, Harness, Horse Clothing, Blankets, Brushes, 
Sponges, and every other Stable Requisite. Outfits for India.— 
Prices, cash, from 20 to 30 per cent. below those usually charged for 
credit. Mate erials, Workmanship, and Style not to be surpassed. 
A detailed List will be sent free by post, or may be had on ap- 
plication at CAISTOR’S, 7, Baker-street, Portman-square, where 
the Great Exhibition Saddies and Harness may be seen. 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.— 
Purchasers will find the on Stock ON SALE at the 

BAK BR: STR E BAZAAR, LONDON, the Mauufacturers 
exhibiting fre2 s their Various implements as at the Cattle Show, 
affording a selection for Farm, Garden and Dairy, from Messrs. 
Ransomes & Sims, Hornsby, Garrett, Howard, Coleman, Crosskill, 
Barrett, Exall & Andrews, Richmond & Chandler, Sumuelson, 
Smith & Ashby, Williams, &c. &c.; and all the other principal 
makers. Delivered and charged the same asif ordered from the 

orks 








for elsewhere. 
| Illustrated Catalogues sent (per post) “~~ 
39, OXFORD-STREET ; 1, 14,2, and 3, NEWMAN-STREET; 
and 4, 5,and 6, PERRY’S-PLACE, LONDON. Established 192, 


PRICE’S DISTILLED PALM CANDLES. 


PBICE's PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 
(LIMITED) recommend the above as the Neg good 
White Candles for summer use. They cerns be had from any 
grocer in 121b. boxes at 118. each. The boxes are not charged for, 

| and being secured by a label, fixing the lid to the box, the Company 
are responsible for the good quality of ey comments, he Candles 
are made only of two sizes, six and five to the lb.,as the material is 
not so suitable for candles of larger oe 


| PRICE’S BEST COMPOSITE CANDLES, 
, Four to the Ib., have lately been greatly improved, and are recom: 


mended by the Company as giving the best light for reading or 
| writing by. They are sold in 61b. packets, marked with the Com- 





| pany’s name. 
PRICE’S NEW PATENT NIGHT LIGHTS, 
6d. per Box. 


| The large diameter of these prevents the flickering of light. They 

are believed to be a great improvement on all the old Night Lights. 
The Patent Glasses ak: the Company’s name stamped on the 
bottom) are sold at 2d. each ; or, where six boxes of Night Lights 
are taken at one time, a Glass is given i in. 


PRICE’S CONCENTRATED DISTILLED 
GLYCERINE, 


Made principally from Palm Oil, and obtained and _ purified by 
means of distillation, is free from all trace of lead or other metallic, 
or earthy, or acid impurities ; hasa sweet taste, and is without un- 
pleasant smell. It may now be had by order from all Druggists, in 
small bottles at 1s. each; or in one or two Ib. in bottles, the corks 
fee ot secured by a metallic capsule, lettered “ PRICE'S 
The Company do not hold themselves responsible for the purity 
of any Glycerine with the exception of that bought in their bottles 
with the capsule unbroken. They are anxious not to interfere with 
the Druggist’s business ; it is, therefore, only in cases where country 
dealers canna to supply’ Glycerine in the above oe bottles, 
that orders w d from at 68, a Ib., ex- 
clusive of pike hy 
The Company have lately received numerous caine that 
Candles, believed not to be of their manufacture, have been ee in 
cases where Price’s Candles were asked for. It is requested that in 
cases of doubt, an inch of the candle and the mark or label at- 
tomas to rn packet, and the price charged, may be sent by post 
addressed 


PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY (LIMITED),. 
Be.mont, VauXBALL, Lonpon. 

At the Universal Exhibition in Paris,in competibionwith the 

candle manufacturers of all nations, Price's PaTENT CANDLE Com- 

Paxy carried off one of the two Gold Medals of Honour awarded 








for the Candle Manufacture. 
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SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 

LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford-street, London, conducted in con- 
nexion with their Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Esta- 
plished 1807. Richly cut and engraved Decanters ingens’ variety, 
Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and an kinds of fable Glass 
atexceedingly moderate prices. ee 1 glass Chandeliers, of new 
and elegant designs, for Gas or Candles. A large stock - Foreign 
Ornamental Glass always on view. F order 
with despatch. 





LOUR WARRANTED FREE FROM 

AF 4 <r = oy wy ~y of Lenten 

pec! rriage free.—Whites for pastry, per 

Pushel (56 1b.), 128. 8d, ; Fine ee Be nytt A for bread- 

re i 128, ; Seconds, 118. = Wheat Meal for brown bread, 

8. 4d. ; ¢ Coarse and Fine Scotc! meal.—Address, HORS- 

NAILE & CATCHPOOL, Bulltocd Mill, Witham, Essex ; or 

—. Islington.— Directions for maki ng bread sup- 
ied gratis 





12° MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 
RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapour- 
ising), with all the Improvements, under their Quadruple Patents 
of 1840-51-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid 
foek and Door(without which no ates io er THE STRONGEST, 
pEST, AND CHEAPEST SAFEGUARDS EXT. 
MILN ERS’ PHENIX (212°) SAPE. WORKS, LIVERPOOL, 
the most_complete and extensive in the tag Show-rooms, 
¢ and 8, Lord-street, Liverpool. London Depdt, 474, Moorgate- 
‘rect, Gity. Sold also by Hobbs, ‘Ashley & Co. "v7, Cheapside.— 
Circulars free by post. 


RELOAR’S COCOA-NUT FIBRE MAT- 

TING and DOOR-MATS.—T. TRELOAR has much plea- 

gare in stating, that the Jurors of the Paris Universal Exhibition 

have awarded him the Prize Medal for Cocoa-Nut Fibre Manufac- 

tures. Catalogues, containing prices and every particular, free by 
post.— Warehouse, 42, Ludgate-hill, London. 





E BEST and CHEAPEST amas in 
3 England are to be obtained of PHI S & Cosapenys 
Tea Merchants,8, KING WILLI ast STIReEt, crt LON 
STRONG CONGO U TEAS—2s. 10d., 38, 
A general Price Current is pabliciied: pose month, containing 
all the Tg ofthe London Markets, and is sent ‘free by post 
on a on. 
ARS are supplied at market prices. 
TEAS and COFFEES to the value of 403. or upwards sent car- 
‘iage free to any railway station or market town in England. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of this 
celebrated FISH SAUCE are particularly requested t 
observe, that_none is genuine but that which bears the name of 
WILLIAM LAZENBY on the back of each bottle, in addition to 
the front label used so many years, and signed ELIZABETH 
LAZENBY, 6, Eawsrds-street, Portman-square, London. 





DR. DE JONGH’S 
pornos nan COD LIVER OIL. 


with complete confidence by the Faculty for its purity, 
"epeeay and uniform efficacy, entire freedom from nauseous 
vour, and marked superiority over every other variety, 





Extracts from Select Medical Opinions ; 


“ DR. LETHEBY, 
oe Officer of Health to the City of London, &c. 
1 corresponds in all its characters with nami 
a Brune, om eee 2 the best variety i Bmp h— —~4 
‘eatise 0 r. ong rom m: vestigati 
doubt of its being a pure and unadulterated oracle re 





ARTHUR H. HASSALL, Esq. M.D. F. 
Chief Analyst of the Sanitary C = of 4 25 &e. 
PK. eden byeege in ap my oy 4 T usually prescribe 
erence ny other, in order 
the remedy in its purest and bast condition.” oe 





a Sold by ANSAR, Ly ee & CO.77,STRAND, London, Dr. 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
And pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c, &c. 


HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—MARK your 
LINEN.—The most iS OOny., permanent, and best method of 
aaa Linen, Silk, or 8, is with the PATENT ELECTRO- 
SILVER PLA TES. With these Plates a thousand articles can 
be oe in ten ee Any —— can use them. Initial 
Plate, 1s. ame, est, 58. ; mbers, per set,2s. Sent free 
ens "instructions) for eae by the Inventor and sole Patentee, 
7.C1 cu LLETON, 2, Long-acre, one door from St. Martin’s-lane. 


RESSING CASES.— At Mr. MECHI’S 
ESTABLISHMENTS, 112, REGENT-STREET, 4, LEA- 
DENHALL-STREET, and CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited 
a ag specimens of British Manufactures, in DRESSING 
cAS Work Boxes, Writing Cases, Dressing Bags, and other 
ies ‘of utility or luxury. A separate deperunent for Papier- 
Maché Manufactures and Bagatelle ier Table Cutlery, 
Razors, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Paste, hipping Orders 
executed. The same prices charged at all the ‘catablishmenta. 


E PERSIAN PARASOLS, covered and 

lined without seams, and of beautiful Oriental designs, are 
the highest class Parasols for 1856. Sole Licencees, J. MORLA AND 
& SON, Umbrella and Parasol Manuf: 50, 
London’ Bridge. 


ISHER’S DRESSING-CASES, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
FISHER’S STOCK IS ONE OF THE LARGEST IN LONDON 
AT PRICES TO SUIT ALL PURCHASERS. 


Catalogues post free. 
188 and 189, STRAND, corner of Arundel-street. 


Pesstc -CLASS DRAWING, DINING, and 
D-ROOM FURNITURE.—C. NOSOTTI, 398 and 399, 
SATORD ESE OES. has now fully omapiesed, the e arrangement of 
Ro The ST genuine 
OA ABINET FURNITURE will be found to consist of the choicest 
English and fo woods, exquisite in taste, and of the very best 
sound English workmanship, at the prices charged by many houses 
for inferior goods.—Estimates free in town or country. 
L? OOKING - GLASSES, of the very choicest 
Geossintion, comntenes with moderate prices.—C. NOSOTTI, 
398 and 399, ORD-STREET, invites special attention to his 
extensive a wORD-SF STOCK. The — of glass, superior 
gilding, and hitherto mecacalia® decorative style of frame, must 
insure 7 |e me mg of any who may favour him with a visit. 
ik 0} free on receipt of six stamps. jing in all its 
branches Established 1822.—Manufactory, 3 to 6, Great Chapel- 
reet, Soho. 


LE, MIROIR FACE ET NUQUE.—This 
w Patent Toilet Glass reflects the back of the head as per- 
fectly as it does the face, and both in one glass at the same time, 
enabling a lady to arrange her back hair with the test ease 
and precision ; it is the most fectnggiat = complete article ever in- 
troduced into the dressi: ng-roo 248, ae, ones CT pete to be 
seen only at the Patentees’, MESS s. HEAL whose ware- 
rooms also contain every variety of Toilet ‘dies that is manu- 
tured, as well as a general assortment of BEDSTEADS, BED- 
DING, and BED- ROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE of Bedsteads and Bedding, containing Desi and Prices 


of upwards of 100 Bedsteads, Sent Free by Post. EAL & SON, 
196, Tottenham Court Road. 


R. ARNOTT’S SMOKE - CONSUMING 
GRATE, and —- Comey EIRe coonims arra: 

RATUS, for their 8 mens of which a Firs ss Medal w: 

awarded to F, EDWARDS, SON & CO. at the ny Exhibition. 





























ETCALFE & CO.S NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the nit ortant advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of the Teeth, and is famous for the 
hairs not coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, incapable 
of injuring the finest na) Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes of improved 
graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in 
the most successful manner. Smyrna Sponges.—By means of 
direct importations, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to secure to their 
customers the Hs of a Genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at 
METCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S Sole Establishment, 130 B, 
Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words ‘From Metcalfe’ 's,” adopted by 
some houses. 


METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 


RANGIPANI PERFUME: 
the most fragrant and lasting Scent that is made, 2s, 6d.— 
Frangipani Soap, ee Bachet, i. per ounce, 





Laboratory of Flowers, 5 
2, NEW BOND-STREET. 


JPOBGET-ME-Nor. A DELICIOUS AND VERY 
LASTING SCENT. 
Invented and prepared by 


BREIDENBACH, 


PERFUMER AND DISTILLER OF FLOWERS 


‘0 the Queen, 
1578, NEW BOND-STREET, 
LONDON. 








AIR-DYE.—Exhibition Medal and Honour- 
able Mention was.awarded to he F. LAN GDALE for his 
PREPARATIONS of the OXIDE of AMYL. “ To our mind, 
these are the most extraordinary reductions of modern che- 
mistry.”—JUust London News, say 19, 1851. 
Post free in eases, 38. 9d. and 68. he money returned if not 
'y, 72, ttn og 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, 

acknowledged for the last 30 years to be the most effectual 
remedy — for restoring the Hair and promoting the growth 
of Whiskers and Moustaches, has received recently most distin- 
guished patronage from the ladies for the feature it possesses in 
not Me ae the most delicate head-dress or bonnet.—In bottles, 
3s. 6d., 68., and 118. Wholesale and retail, 13, Wellington- watrost 
Ne orth, Strand, London. 














NEW LABEL. 


N consequence of the great variety of Coun- 
terfeit Labels of A. ROWLAND & SONS’ MACASSAR OIL 
now in circulation, and which so meen resemble the Original as 
uently to deceive the unwary—they have — those 
eminent cetiste, Messrs. Perkins, Bacon & Co., who, at great cost, 
and bya a pecu uliar roceasof their own, have succeeded in producing 
from steel “A N ABEL,” which cannot be forged. It is 
es osed of a pe By of an engine- -turned circle, repeated One 
‘red and thirty times—and forms an original lace-work ground, 
ponte which are engraved in white letters, the words 


“ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


FOR THE GROWTH, RESTORATION AND FOR "BEAU: 
IFYING THE HUMAN HAIR.” 
Under which is the Signature of the Proprietors in Red Ink, 
me LAND & SONS.” 


The Macassar Oil is sold at 20, a London, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers 
4s: DESTROYER, 1, Little Queen-street, 
th Holborn.—ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILATORY, for 
removing effectually Superfluous Hair from the Face, Neck, Arms, 
and Hands, witha the slightest injury to the skin. A. R. wi 
warrant it not to irritate the flesh in the smallest degree, and the 
hair to be entirely destroyed.—Sold in bottles, at 3s. 6d., 58. 6d.and 
108, 6d.; or applied at the Hair-dyeing Establishment, 8 above, 
Forwarded for stamps, free by post, eight extra. 








By means of this Grate smoky chimnies are avoided, and an eco- 
oar of from 40 to 50 per cent. is n the of 

It continues to give a satisfaction, and is now manu- 
= at prices —s ng at 50s. To be seen in daily operation 
at their Show-Rooms, op pland-s street, Oxford-street.—A Pro- 
spectus with te me Fo sent on application. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of ene _ 
use of a steel spring,so often hurtful in itseffects, is hi 
soft bandage being worn round the a ph while the requisite fesish- 
ing power is with by the MOC ENT 
LEVER fitting with so much ease and aman that tt aan be 
detected, and age worn duringsleep. A descriptive circular may 
be had, and th ss (which cannot fail to fit) ee by post, 
on the cireumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being 
sentto the Manufacturer, Mr, ‘HITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 
for VARICOSE Moyes and all cases of WEAKNESS and 
SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light 
in texture, and inexpensive, ‘and are arewn on — an o ary 
wi Price, from 78. 6d. to jroetes 
ANU FACTORY, 228, proeab. LY, oNDoN. 





XUM 








NOW THYSELF.—Manrtz CovupeEtte con- 
tinues to give her graphic and interesting delineations of 
character, discoverable from the handwriting. All persons desirous 
of knowing themselves, or any friend in whom they are interested 
must send a — men of the writing, statin; a 
incloging # or, postage emt, to MISS COUPELLE, 69, 
CA REET, LONDON, and _ the 
car pm toy = aiaate detail of the talents, ‘tastes, virtues, and fail- 
in of the writer, with many other things hitherto 


e Jongh’s = British Consignees; IN THE Country by many 
e. 


Half-pints (10 ounces), 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 48. 9¢.; 
Quarts (40 ounces), 93. IMPERIAL MEASURE. 

CAUTION.—Each bottle is sealed with a stamped metallic 
capsule, and bears beneath the pink outside wrapper a label with 

Dr. de *Jongh’s stamp and signature. All Oils offered as Dr. de 
Jongh’s, or as of the same kind, without such marks, are fraudu- 
lent impositions., 


O MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER 





MEDICINE, for INDIGESTION (DYSPEPSIA), on- 
Sip ation NER BILIOUS, and LIVER’ COM- 
PLAINT cou UGH, ASTHIMA. BRONCHITIS, CONSU MI 
TION, and DEBILITY. 


DU BARRY'S actistons REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 
saves fifty times its cost in Medicine,and Cures the above Com- 
plaints and their consequences, such as—flatulency, Ristensien, 
acidity, heartburn, palpitation of the heart, nervous headaches, 
deafness, noises in the head and ears, pains at the pit of the 
stomach and ween the shoulders, diarrhea, tery, im- 
purities and poverty of ~ he blood, os aaiitles Soepet. rheu- 
a gout, nausea an: eating, 
at sea. low spirits, spasms, cramps, oe, enlteptie fits, spleen. _ 











ral ebility, inquietude. 
paralysis, tremors, dislike to nea B unfitness for stady. at of 
memory, delusions, vertigo, blood to the head, exhaustion, me- 


mens Gyrndiess f fear, indecision. 
ARRY DU BARRY & Co., 77, maenanee, London. 
A few out of 50,000 cures are here 

Cure No. 71, of Dys psia, from the Right 1 +s “the e Lerd Stuart 
de Decies.—*'I have derived considerable benefit from Du Barry's 
Revalenta Arabica Food, and sid ue 
the public to authorize the publication of these lines. 

“STUART DE DECIES’ 


Cure 52,612— From the Poweget Countess of Castlestuart. 
Rosstrevor, Coasty of Le Ireland, 


“ot 1854. 
“The DOWAGER COUNTESS of CASTLESTUART feels in- 








y 


t indigestion n, bile, great nervousness 

and irritability of m bam ‘years standing. This food — —_ 
ence sufferers, and ma: ered a x 
Inquiries will be cheerfully answ ered, “ne 
Cure No. 49,832,— Ay years’ a indeeribabe agony from dys- 
pepsia, nervousn th, constipation, flatulency, 
a ay te at tthe etomn ond’ vomits ing! hewe beat been removed 


"s excellen 
“Wo “—" ow near Diss, Norfolk.” 


In canisters, 1 28. 9d. ; 48. 6d.; Sib.,118.; 121b., 228. 
super-refined, ‘ihe és.; 21b.. ae. 228. ; 10 Ib., 338. The lolb 
and 12 1b. carriage ‘free on receipt of a Post-office order. 

Barry Du Barry & Co. 77, ent-street, London; Fortnum. 
Mason on Co. Purveyors to Her sjesty, Piccadilly ; also at 60, 
Gracechurch-street ; 330 and 451, 8! 





TO MOTHERS AND NURSES. 
M&S JOHNSON’sAMERICAN SOOTHING 


use for gece of Thirty Years, and has preserved 
Children when suff from i 

Dentition. As soon as the Syrup is rubbed on the Gums, “pen 
Child will be relieved, the Gums cooled, ana ¢ oe et ae 


uced. It is as innocent as cacious, tendi: 
Teeth with ease; and so = st, that n no Child Sit a to vee 
its Gums be rubbed with it. jhould be WOthUr ani to 
ask for JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING and to 
notice that the Names of Bancia? Jes Sons, 95, Farringdon-street, 
London (to whom Mrs. Jo! has sold the recipe), are on the 
Stamp affixed to each Bottle—-Price 28. 9d. per Bottle. 


THE following is an EXTRACT from the 
Seront Edition (page 188) of the Translation of the Pharma- 
‘ia of the = College of P — of London, by Dr. G, F. 

Col lier, publish y Lon -s-y ae 
It is no a “aefec! in this ‘com lation (speaking of the 
Pharmacopeia) that we have — uw =] - mass but what contains 





aloes ; yet we know that hemo: TSOns oe bear aloes, 
except t be in the Ay of COCKLETS. TLS which y cons 
st of aloes, scammony, and colocynth, which I think are formed 


into rt of d extract, the acidity of which is obviated, I 
nto ook by an eikaline process, and by s fourth ingredient (un- 


it asan 
article of commerce an: mestic convenience, and do not hesitate 
to say, it isthe best mate} ~! in the kingdom 5 FD muscular purge: 
a mucous ani purge co ., and eir 
effects properly controlled ed by a a a firigent and corrigent. That it 

joes not ee Pp ids like most aloetic pills I 
its bein thoroughly en that no undissolved 
particles hs to the mucous membran 





iss Coupelle has established the truth of fhe Science of Graph- 
salen by several years’ successful practice 


LEREPOREs PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


been for many yearssanctioned by the most eminent 
of the Medical Profession as an excellent remedy for Acidities, 
eartburn, Headache, Gout, »nd Indigestion. Asa Mild Aperient 
itis admirably adapted for delicate Females, particularly durin 
nd it ‘ood of Infants from turningsou 
during digestion. *Bombined with te i = LEMO 
P, it forms an ae ep aght 
highly, agreeable and efficacious.— ropared aby DINNEFORD 
ispensing Chemists (and General Agents for the improve 
Horse-hair Gloves and Belts),172, New a ess an 
sold by allrespectableChemiststhroughout the Empire 








URE OF ASTHMATIC COUGHS BY 

R. LQccsEs Ra WAFERS. 
From Mr. Ince Gamis, Medicine Warehouse, @ te Stukey’s 
Bank, Yeovil—A lady purchased a 28. noes Se 


she had = Le. aiden to =f e 

mi ounds on other m: - 4 no 

pe f lady called a: — she had been completely cured by 
them,’ merely one od. DO x. Other instances are from time to 
= me oecurriDE, which prove the value of these Wafers above other 


colds, &c.—InceGamis.” 
m0 t SIN INGERS Nand PUBLICS at — ——_s 
for clearing and strengthening the a 


The 
Price 18. 14d., 28. 9d.,and 118, per box. Sol Bald bys by all Druggista. 
Beware of counterfeitr. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


DEIGHTON, BELL & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—— 


The CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


CALENDAR, 1856. 6s. 6d. [Next week, 


“MY DUTY towards GOD, and my 
DUTY towards my NEIGHBOUR.” Being a Fourth Series 
of Parish Sermons. By the Rev. H. GOUDWIN, M.A. 12mo. 
78. (Now ready. 


Mr. GOODWIN’s PARISH SERMONS. 


SECOND EDITIONS. 


FIRST SERIES, 6s. 
SECOND SERIES, 6s. 
THIRD SERIES, 7s. 
*,* Sold separately. 
© It is matter of congratulation that such sermons are preached 


jn Cambridge with success, and that there is a steady demand for 
their publication. They are really good.”— Guardian. 


HULSEAN LECTURES for 1855. The 
Doctrines and Difficulties of the Christian Religion contem- 
lated from the Standing-point afforded by the Catholic 
Joctrine of the Being of Our Lord Jesus Christ. By the Rev. 
HARVEY GOODWIN, late Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge, and Hulsean Lecturer. 8vo. 98. cloth. 


Mr. GOODWIN’S GUIDE to the 
PARISH CHURCH. Second Edition. 39. 6d. 


“A simple but well-written treatise on the order of public 
worship, the meaning and connexion of its several parts, and the 
duty of those who go to church.... Everything is handled in that 
clear but practical and persuasive manner characteristic of the 
author.” fuardian. 

“ Moderation distinguishes the book, and piety guides the pen of 
the writer.”—Clerical Ji 1, 


Mr. GOODWIN’S LECTURES on the 


CHURCH CATECHISM. 12mo, 4s. 


Mr. GOODWIN’S SHORT SERMONS 


on the CELEBRATION of the LORD'S SUPPER. Second 
Edition. 12mo. 4. (Read; 


Mr. GOODWIN’S CHRIST in the WIL- 

DERNESS. Sermons preached before the University. 12mo, 43 

** His * Christ in the Wilderness’ is a very good set Cl prmans.” 
rdvin, 


y. 


Mr. GOODWIN’S SERMONS preached 
before the University. 12mo. 43. 
‘ontents:—1, The Young Man Cleanses his Way. 2 The 
Young Man in Religious Difficulties. 3. The Young Man as a 
Churchman. 4. The Young Man called by Christ. 


Mr. GOODWIN’S INAUGURAL AD- 


DRESS at the OPENING of the WORKING MEN’S COL- 
LEGE, Cambridge. Price 6d. (Now ready. 


CONFIRMATION DAY. Being a 


Book of Instruction for Young Persons how they ought to 
spend that solemn day, on which they renew the Vows oftheir 
Baptism, and are Confirmed by the Bishop with prayer and 
the laying on of hands. By the Rev. H. GOUDWIN, M.A, 
Second Edition, 2d. ; or 25 for 3s. 6d. 


PARISH SERMONS, according to the 
Order of the Christian Year. By the late Rev. C. A. WEST, 
B.A. Edited by the Rev. J. R, WEST, M.A. Vicarof Wrawby- 
with-Glandford Brigg. Price 6s, 

_“* Weare disposed to place far above the average of such collec- 
tions a set of parish sermons by Mr. C. A. West. The volume is a 
posthumous publication; and Mr. West's style is a very good 
model for a village preacher.”—Christian Remembrancer. 


RATIONAL GODLINESS. Sermons, 
he ay ag Practical, preached at Cambridge and Lam- 
peter. By WILLIAMS, B.D. Fellow of King’s College, 
og aid and Professor of Hebrew, Lampeter. Crown 8yo. 





The PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of 
ARITHMETIC, comprising the Nature and Use of Loga- 
rithms,with the Computations employed by Artificers,Gaugers, 
and Land Surveyors. Designed for the use of Students. Eighth 

Edition. With a New Appendix of M aneous Questions. 

By the Rev. JOHN HIND, M.A, late Fellow and Tutor of 

Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 19mo. boards, 4s. 6d. 

Second Appendix of Miscellaneous Questions (many of which 


have been taken from the Examination Papers given in the Uni- 


to its practical utility, especially for those who are in- 
ended for mercantile pursuits. 


A KEY the ARITHMETIC, with an 
Ppen ix, consisting of Questions for Examination in all the 
Rules.of Arithmetic. ° bh A. 
Bites a ic. By the Rey, J. HIND, aA. = 





Ortentat Book Deprér, 
8, LEADENHALL-STREET. 


JAMES MADDEN’S 


NEW AND RECENT PUB- 
LICATIONS. 





In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, 


SYRIA, AND THE SYRIANS. 
By GREGORY M. WORTABET, of Bayroot, Syria. 

The work is intended to interest the reader by its narrative of a 
journey through the Holy Land: amuse and instruct him by the 
narration of the customs, habits and manners so much resemblip, 
those of olden times; and inspire him with au awe of the sacre 
volume, by showing the literal fulfilment of the predictions ut- 
tered by the Prophets long ago: its manifest object is, however, to 
point out the evils of the Government of Turkey in the provinces 
subjected to her rule, and to draw public attention more especially 
to the measures necessary to be adopted to effect a permanent re- 
medy for those evils, out of which, in truth, the present War has 
originated. 


Now ready, the Second Edition, with much new matter on Russia, 
in 2 vols. 8vo. price ll. 1s. 


NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY from 
HERAUT to KHIVA, MOSCOW, 
and ST. PETERSBURGH, 


During the late Russian Invasion of Khiva, with some Account 
of the Court of Khiva and the Kingdom of Khaurism. 
By MAJOR JAMES ABBOTT, Bengal Artillery. 
“ It has seldom fallen to our lot to read a more interesting nar- 
rative of personal adventure. Rarely, indeed, do we find an author 


whose constant presence, through almost the whole of two large 
volumes, is not only tolerable, but weleome.”—Economist. 


~+~—- 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 
ISLAMISM: its RISE and its 
PROGRESS ; 
Or, the PRESENT and the PAST CONDITION of the TURKS, 


By F. A. NEALE, 
Author of * Eight Years in Syria.’ 

“This is one_of the best books which Mr. Neale has ever 
written. Even Washington Irving’s ‘Mahomet and his Succes- 
sors’ cannot eclipse Mr. Neale’s very clever history. There is no 
portion of these volumes which will not thoroughly repay a 
perusal.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


Ready, the Second Edition, price 7s. 6d. 
The THISTLE and the CEDAR of 
LEBANON. 
By HABEEB RISK ALLAH, EFFENDI. 


“One of the most delightful books on the East that we have 
read.”—Standard, ‘ 


“ Often as Syria and its inhabitants have been described by 
English travellers, strangers and pilgrims in the land, we have 
now, for the first time, a more vivid picture drawn by the graphic 
— of a native artist, and marked by the simplicity of truth, 

oth the Syrian and the English scenes possess the charm of 
novelty in manner, style, and feeling.”— Timee. 


In imperial 16mo. 300 pages, price 14s. 


TURKISH READING BOOK. 
With GRAMMAR and VOCABULARY, and a Selection of Ori- 
ginal Tales, literally Translated, with copious Critical, Expla- 
natory, and Idiomatical Notes,and accompanied by Grammatical 
References: the Pronunciation of each Word being given as now 
used in Constantinople. 


By WILLIAM BURCKHARDT BARKER, M.R.A.S. 


In 18mo. price 18, 
CATECHISM of SANSCRIT 
GRAMMAR. 


By Dr. JAMES BALLANTYNE. 


In 12mo. price Se. 
A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH and 
HINDUSTANI. 


By Capt. R, 8S. DOBBIE. 


In 12mo. price 78. 6d. 
A DICTIONARY of PERSIAN and 
ENGLISH. 
By W. THORNHILL TUCKER, B.C.8. 





WORKS ON 


GARDENING & BOTANY 


FOR THE PRESENT YEAR. 


Cloth ‘gilt, price 7s., 
LADIES’ FLOWER GARDEN, companion 


tothe. Being an Alphabetical arrangement of all 
the Ornamental Plants grown in Gardens and 
Shrubberies, with full Directions for their Culture. 
By Mrs. LOUDON. 


Cloth Svo, price 36s., 


THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM; 


or the Structure, Classification, and Uses of Plants, 
Illustrated upon the Natural System. By Dr, 
LINDLEY. In One Vol., with upwards of 500 
illustrations. 


Cloth 8vo, price 12s., 


THE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, 


Structural and Physiological. With a Glossary of 
‘Technical Terms. By Dr. LINDLEY. In One Vol., 
with numerous illustrations. 


*,* The Glossary may be had separately, price 5s. 


Cloth 8vo, price l4s., 


MEDICAL & ECONOMICAL BOTANY. 
By Dr. LINDLEY. In One Vol., with numerous 
illustrations. 

Half-bound, 8vo, price 5s. 6d., 


SCHOOL BOTANY ; or the Rudiments of Botani- 


cal Science. By Dr. LINDLEY. In One Vol., 
with 400 illustrations. 


Cr. Svo, cloth extra gilt edges, price 16s., 


PAXTON’S BOTANICAL DICTIONARY. 
Comprising the Names, History, and Culture of 
all Plants known in Britain; together with a full 
explanation of Technical Terms. By Sir JOSEPH 
PAXTON, 


In Three Vols., cloth extra, price 33s. each, 


PAXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN. 


Illustrated with upwards of 100 Coloured Plates, 
and more than 200 Wood Engravings. Edited 
Sir JOSEPH PAXTON and Dr. LINDLEY. 
Complete in Three Volumes. 


In small 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d., 


HOW TO LAY OUT A SMALL GARDEN. 


Intended as a Guide to Amateurs in choosing, 
forming, or improving a Place, from a quarter of an 
acre to thirty acres in extent, with reference to 
both design andexecution. By EDWARD KEMP. 


Price 2s. cloth, 


HANDBOOK OF GARDENING. 


For the Use of persons who possess a small Garden. 
By EDWARD KEMP. 11th edition, enlarged and 
improved. 


Price 5s. cloth, 


HISTORY OF AGRICULTURE, 


a Short Enquiry into the; in Ancient, Medizval, 
and Modern Times. By WREN HOSKYNS. 


The British Ferns represented by Nature-Printing. 
In Monthly Parts, price 6s. each, the 


FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


NATURE-PRINTED (Life-size). 

Twelve Parts are already published of this 
splendid folio work, which will be completed in 
about Sixteen. Each Part contains Three folio 
Plates of different varieties of Ferns, represented 
by the process of NATURE-PRINTING. The 
descriptions, &c., by THOMAS MOORE, F.LS., 
and Edited by Dr. LINDLEY. 


“‘NATURE-PRINTING is that process by which Nature 
‘engraves’ herself (as it were) into a plate of metal; the 
printed impression from which represents the ‘ Fern’ in its 
exact size, form, and colour, and with the most minute 
marks of ‘vevation,’ ‘ fructification,’” &c. &c. 


BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 








Printed by James Hoimes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the 
county of Middlesex, at bis printing-office No. 4, Took’s-cou: 
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